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FOREWORD 


The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a period  of  rapid  and  unprecedented 
technological  and  social  change  to  which  our  economy  is  dynamically  tied. 
To  be  relevant,  the  curriculum  must  engage  the  student  s natural  curiosity 
and  ensure  his  participation  in  this  changing  America. 


Utilizing  the  insights  of  the  social  studies  materials,  the  economics 
course  offers  approaches  which  will  help  students  and  teachers  enter  into 
the  hind  of  dialogue  from  which  should  come  heightened  hut  realistic 
appreciations  of  the  achievements  and  problems  of  urban  America. 

This  revised  course  is  unique  in  that  it  places  greater  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  economics  from  the  urban  point  of  view.  One  full  theme,  devoted 
to  the  economy  of  the  New  York  metropolitan  area,  examines  its  problems  and 

potentialities • 

The  new  program  encourages  the  teacher  to  make  use  of  various  media  to  stim- 
ulate student  curiosity  and  to  turn  the  classroom  into  a living  workshop. 
Throughout  the  course,  students  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  use  the 
community  as  a laboratory  and  become  involved  in  the  immediate  socio- 
economic problems  affecting  them. 


Seelig  Lester 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 


Background  for  Teachers 

Everyone  must  to  some  extent  act  as  his  own  economist  - in  private  life  and  as  a 
citizen  - and  both  he  and  the  community  will  be  better  served  if  he  is  well  in- 

T”*  'learly  “d  -lively  about  economic  questions''  ^ 

Force  Report  on  Economic  Education,  p.  13. 

!l?el^Ve  S?at  !conomic  understanding  can  best  be  achieved  through  objective 
analysis.  Therefore,  an  important  result  of  the  12th  year  courseshould  be  the 

°^m^n  “ pup'P,J  a W thinking  about  economic  problems.  The  K-12 

^a^^+pa+nPlanned4f0r  °umulative>  sequential  development  of  concepts  and  skills 
MS**  ec°nof-c  understanding.  The  12th-year  course  provides  the  opportunity 
The  matLia?  approach  and  build  upon  these  previous  learning  experiences. 

EcoLSr^ry?^  iS  d"“  te  ***  th*  StaS 

The  teacher  is  urged  to  use  the  content,  materials,  and  resources  provided  in 

Ses  sZidT"  bUil6\in  r a Selectivity  of  learni^mte^SS  Sd  activi- 

®^ould  be  on  the  basis  of  class  interests  and  abilities.  Opportunities  for 
reading  and  research  beyond  the  suggestions  offered  should  be  developed  Teachers 
may  wish  to  emphasize  in  the  appropriate  themes  the  role  of  the  consumer  In 
choosing  and  modifying  the  suggested  activities  and  in  developing  n^T^s  the 

current  Sa£fJ°  f“L*  Variety  of  "»***"•  Cons^er"conomics  Ld 

I ®fe  two  areae  which  he  can  draw  many  applications  of  economic 
senS+i^fl  concepts.  Another  area  to  which  teachers  and  students  may  wish  to  be 

of  the  nation.  ^‘increasing  role  of  government  in  shaping  the  economic  life 


o 
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The  central  economic  problem  in  all  societies  is  that  there  are  not  enough  goods 
and  services  available  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  of  its  members.  Throughout 

trif  * devise  better  ways  Of  allocating  available  Seel 

us  developei  ?he  system  of  private  enterprise  which  has  provided 

relatively  successful  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  developing  and 

maintain?  !°  that  we  Provide  abundance  for  most  of  our  members  and 

urnaeh^+Vi liberties.  Other  peoples  have  chosen  different  ways  to  ap- 

tha  Amar-!r*flnP  ° course  study  we  shall  be  concerned  primarily  with 

the  American  economic  system  but  we  shall  not  overlook  others. 


For  the  study  of  economics  to  be  meaningful  to  city  students,  the  principles  of 

tSfSf  Sf  be  fflade  appiioable  to  the  student's  immediate  surroLSng^  To 

Sifu?.™’  ths  =ours\pla0ef  aaaeii  to  Shell  conditions  as  poverty, 

unionism,  and  the  urban  crisis.  ** 


1Ib  ^.®*pecb?a  that  tbe  economics  course  of  study  will  go  beyond  descriptive 
learning.  Discovery  techniques  should  be  utilized  to  equip  youngsters  ult.v, 

aSr^es^hlfd  to  ?hif  rationa1^  “a  logicaUy9^out°eeonoSc  ^obl^!' 
oicij-j,  in  rssfiflrch  and  sm&lvfllfl  a.a  r* rt  4»a  j 


We  believe  that  economic  understanding  can  best  be  achieved  through  objective 
analysis.  Therefore,  an  important  result  of  the  12th  year  course  should  be  the 
development  in  pupils  of  a way  of  thinking  about  economic  problems.  The  K-12 
Program  has  planned  for  cumulative,  sequential  development  of  concepts  and  skills 
requisite  to  economic  understanding.  The  12th-year  course  provides  the  opportunity 
to  apply  the  spiral  approach  and  build  upon  these  previous  learning  experiences. 

The  material  in  this  course  of  study  is  also  designed  to  meet  the  State  Regents 
requirement  for  Economic  History. 

The  teacher  is  urged  to  use  the  content,  materials,  and  resources  provided  in 
this  curriculum  bulletin  as  a guide.  Selectivity  of  learning  materials . and  activi- 
ties should  be  on  the  basis  of  class  interests  and  abilities.  Opportunities  for 
reading  and  research  beyond  the  suggestions  offered  should  be  developed.  Teachers 
may  wish  to  emphasize  in  the  appropriate  themes  the  role  of  the  consumer.  In 
choosing  and  modifying  the  suggested  activities  and  in  developing  new  ones,  the 
teacher  may  wish  to  provide  for  a variety  of  experiences.  Consumer  economics  and 
current  affairs  are  two  areas  from  which  he  can  draw  many  applications  of  economic 
3kills  and  concepts.  Another  area  to  which  teachers  and  students  may  wish  to  be 
sensitized  is  the  ever-increasing  role  of  government  in  shaping  the  economic  life 

of  the  nation. 


The  central  economic  problem  in  all  societies  is  that  there  are  not  enough  goods 
and  services  available  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  all  of  its  members.  Throughout 
history,  man  has  tried  to  devise  better  ways  of  allocating  available  resources. 

In  America,  we  have  developed  the  system  of  private  enterprise  which  has  prov  e 
us  with  a relatively  successful  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  developing  and 
allocating  resources  so  that  we  provide  abundance  for  most  of  our  members  and 
maintain  individual  liberties.  Other  peoples  have  chosen  different  ways  to  ap- 
proach this  problem.  In  this  course  of  study  we  shall  be  concerned  primarily  with 
the  American  economic  system  but  we  shall  not  overlook  others. 


For  the  study  of  economics  to  be  meaningful  to  city  students,  the  principles  of 
economics  must  be  made  applicable  to  the  student's  immediate  surroundings.  To 
this  end,  the  course  places  added  emphasis  to  such  conditions  as  poverty, 
unionism,  and  the  urban  crisis. 

It  is  expected  that  the  economics  course  of  study  will  go  beyond  descriptive 
learning.  Discovery  techniques  should  be  utilized  to  equip  youngsters  with  expe- 
riences and  knowledge  to  think  rationally  and  logically  about  economic  problems. 
Skill  in  research  and  analysis  such  as  gathering  data,  seeking  insights  into 
problems,  arriving  at  generalizations  and  conclusions  should  be  provided  in 
daily  instruction  and  activities.  Stress  should  be  placed  on  concepts  and  ideas, 
rather  than  on  rote  learning  of  facts. 


Needless  to  say,  not  every  topic,  however  desirable,  in  the  field  of  economics 
has  been  set  forth  in  this  guide.  A deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  limit 
the  areas  of  analysis  so  that  pupils  and  teachers  can  evaluate  in  depth 
economic  principles  and  problems.  Teachers  are  given  a high  degree  of  flex- 
ibility to  use  this  course  as  it  best  fits  pupils'  needs,  interests  and 

abilities. 


it 


Scope  and  Suggested  Time  AUotrcnta 
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Themes 

Theme  I 

Introduction  to  Economics 

Theme  II 

Organizing  Production 

Theme  III 

Income  Distribution 

Theme  17 

Economic  Growth  and  Stability 

Theme  V. 

Economics  of  the  Metropolitan  B 

Theme  VI 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Theme  VII 

International  Economic  Problems 

H.eeks  (Approx.) 

3 


3 

3 

4 


The_  Teaching  of  Controversial  Issues 


3 

2 

1 


Having  faith  in  the  ability  of  well-infVyr»m«r» 

for  the  general  welfare,  dLocrati^  soci^alon*2^8  re2?h  sound  conclusions 
self-evaluation.  This  iakes  it  all  wid?s  ft'eedom  for  critical 

see  and  cherish  the  fundamental  values  o^tvL  “Lthat  teachers  help  students 
clear  superiority  of  deawwcTovS totafit^^"?*1'  TOy  of  llfe>  “d  the 
tremendous  achievements  and  potential  of  80  a^rst®ms*  With  confidence  in  the 
democratic  tradition,  Z nf ee^wS’ JtUd?ls  0an  in  the 

the  problems  which  arise  within  the  £??-  • h £ 6V?r  tetter  ways  of  meeting 

society.  *«nin  the  framework  of  our  dynamic,  democratic 


to  the  many^piessing  probl^t^  tev^a^tr  °°bervand  thoughtful  approach 
<hat  he,  himself,  be  particular lv  Guvo-fsii  * raining  by  a teacher  requires 

highest  standards  of  o"ecSv^ho^^  «*  Procedure  to  set  the 

Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  6,1946-47  toeriL  Principles  formulated  in 

School  Curriculum  are  relevant:  '*  — SJ-can  History  and  Economics  in  the  Hii 


the^ntelKgance^act^or^'akill^reauisite^t  “d  °Plni°n  °r  which  lacks 
versial  material,  or  which  bv  axanmi*  v °r  the  presentation  of  contro- 
of  position,  habitually  seeks  to*inm-i«i  ^ word*  **y  action,  by  the  power 
interpretations  of  Ufa  of^verts^  PUpU!  s®eodal  theories  and 

acterized  as  ^satisfwC^^Lr6™"*0**  Can  only  be  db*r- 


Theme  I Introduction  to  Economics 
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Theme  II  Organizing  Production 
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Theme  III  Income  Distribution 
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Theme  IV  Economic  Growth  and  Stability 
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Theme  V Economics  of  the  Metropolitan  Region 


3 


Theme  VI  Comparative  Economic  Systems 
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Theme  VII  International  Economic  Problems 
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The  Teaching  of  Controversial  Issues 

Having  faith  in  the  ability  of  well-informed  citizens  to  reach  sound  conclusions 
for  the  general  welfare,  democratic  society  alone  provides  freedom  for  critical 
self-evaluation.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  that  teachers  help  students 
see  and  cherish  the  fundamental  values  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  and  the 
clear  superiority  of  democracy  over  totalitarian  systems.  With  confidence  in  the 
tremendous  achievements  and  potential  of  democracy,  students  can  pursue,  in  the 
democractic  tradition,  the  never-ending  search  for  ever  better  ways  of  meeting 
the  problems  which  arise  within  the  framework  of  our  dynamic,  democractic 
society. 

It  is  most  important  that  youngsters  be  guided  to  a sober  and  thoughtful  approach 
to  the  many  pressing  problems  of  our  day.  Such  training  by  a teacher  requires 
that  he,  himself,  be  particularly  careful  in  example  and  procedure  to  set  the 
highest  standards  of  objective  scholarship.  Several  principles  formulated  in 
Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  6,  1946-47,  American  History  and  Economics  in  the  High 
School  Curriculum  are  relevant: 

Teaching  which  cannot  distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion  or  which  lacks 
the  intelligence,  tact,  or  skill  requisite  for  the  presentation  of  contro- 
versial material,  or  which,  by  example,  by  word,  by  action,  by  the  power 
of  position,  habitually  seeks  to  impose  upon  pupils  special  theories  and 
interpretations  of  life  of  events,  or  of  government,  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  unsatisfactory  and  incompetent. 

On  occasion  and  at  appropriate  age  levels,  the  teacher  must  honestly 
answer  the  pupils'  mature  queries  as  to  what  the  teacher  might  personally 
think  about  a given  issue,  problem,  or  point  of  view.  The  good  teacher, 
however,  will  not  only  permit,  but  will  actually  encourage  pupils  to 
object  to  and  criticize  the  point  of  view  that  he  might  present  as  his 
own  personal  interpretation. 

(The  teacher’s  responsibilities  include)  the  responsibility  to  achieve 
a scholarly  competence,  the  responsibility  to  teach  a controversy  as  a 
controversy  and  to  present  opinion  as  opinion,  the  responsibility  to 
teach  the  truth  and  to  admit  ignorance  when  the  truth  is  not  known, 
the  responsibility  of  developing  in  pupils  a healthy  respect  for  facts 
and  of  avoiding  "opinionated  and  inflammatory  pronouncements,”  the 
responsibility  of  avoiding  the  teaching  of  issues  that  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  pupils  at  a given  age  level,  and  finally,  the  respons- 
ibility of  maintaining  and  manifesting  at  all  times  a decent  respect 
for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  each  individual. 
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Current  Affairs 

Throughout  the  year  , important  events  that  are  related  to  the  course  of  study 
will  he  woven  into  the  curriculum.  Should  an  event  of  unusual  local*  national 
or  international  significance  occur,  such  as  an  outbreak  of  war,  a milestone 
in  space  exploration,  a peace  settlement,  or  a breakthrough  in  science,  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  teaching  about  this  event  even  though  it  is  not 
specifically  stated  in  the  course  of  study  or  learning  activities. 

Objectives  of  the  Course  of  Study 

To  develop  student  ability  for  making  economic  decisions  by  objective,  rational  analysis. 
To  increase  fundamental  understanding  of  economic  concepts  and  problems. 

To  enable  students  to  evaluate  and  apply  source  materials  in  order  to  understand 
our  own  and  other  economic  systems. 

To  deepen  student  awareness  of  his  personal  responsibility  for  the  preservation 
and  expansion  of  individual  rights  and  liberties. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  synthesize  information  and  ideas  so  that  students  can 
understand  the  interrelationships  that  exist  within  any  society  and  among  all 
societies. 

To  appreciate  the  importance  of  good  economic  analysis  in  making  possible  a 
rising  standard  of  living  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  life  of  our  society. 

To  develop  an  awareness  that  poverty  and  discrimination  are  a waste  of  human 
n,T)f\  material  resources  adversely  affecting  all  members  of  society. 

To  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  become  an  effective  consumer  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  wise  allocation  of  goods  and  services. 

To  develop  abilities  in  critical  evaluation  of  printed  economics  materials;  to 
use  charts,  graphs,  statistics  and  other  pertinent  data  for  understanding  and 
working  out  solutions  to  economic  problems. 

Summary  of  Course 

Since  basic  concepts  in  economics  have  been  incorporated  in  all  the  social 
studies  courses.  Grade  12  students  should  possess  greater  knowledge  of  both 
the  structure  and  mechanics  of  the  economic  world.  Thus,  it  is  expected  that 
students,  will  utilize  previous  learning  experiences  and  apply  them  to  this 
course. 

The  student  is  first  motivated  to  explore  his  role  in  the  economic  system.  He  is 
then  introduced  to  the  American  market  system  and  its  goals.  In  the  next  theme, 
he  is  introduced  to  the  methods  of  production  and  the  concept  of  productivity. 

He  then  analyzes  these  conditions  which  lead  to  high  productivity  and  investigates 
the  organizational  methods  used  by  business  in  the  production  of  goods  and 
ERIC  services. 
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, wccwuAiift  ttoout  unis  event  even  though  it  is  not 
specifically  stated  in  the  course  of  study  or  learning  activities. 


Objectives  of  the  Course  of  Study 


To  develop  student  ability  for  making  economic  decisions  by  objective,  rational  analysis. 
To  increase  fundamental  understanding  of  economic  concepts  and  problems. 
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of  our  economy  and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  will,  in  this  sixth  theme, 
investigate  their  philosophies,  their  approaches  to  the  economizing  problem, 
and  their  performance. 

Finally,  the  seventh  theme  introduces  students  to  some  problems  in  international 
economics;  international  trade  and  economies  of  developing  nations. 

How  To  Use  This  Bulletin 


The  materials  for  this  grade  are  arranged  in  two  sections.  Section  I 
presents  the  course  of  study.  It  includes  a brief  introduction,  a summary 
of  the  course,  the  course  objectives,  a list  of  the  major  themes,  suggested 
time  allocations,  and  an  outline  of  content.  Basic  understandings  and 
related  concepts  from  history  and  the  social  sciences  are  indicated  for  each 
theme. 

Section  II  contains  suggested  learning  activities  and  resources.  The 
learning  activities  are  organized  around  the  same  themes  that  appear  in  Section 
I and  reflect  a variety  of  teaching  techniques.  Included  are  samples  of 
instructional  materials  and  specific  lesson  suggestions.  These  highlight  major 
concepts  and  skills  that  pupils  should  derive  from  the  learning  experience. 

Also  included  in  Section  II  are  evaluative  suggestions. 

Recommendations  for  Teachers  Implementing  This  Bulletin 

1.  ^ead  both  Sections  I and  II  before  planning. 

2.  consult  the  lists  of  books  and  audiovisual  materials  for  useful 

instructional  resources. 

3.  Select  and  adapt  learning  activities  in  accordance  with  the  interests, 

backgrounds,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils,  (in  general,  more  activ- 
ities have  been  provided  than  most  teachers  will  be  able  to  use 
within  a single  year.) 

4.  Create  learning  activities  for  those  aspects  of  a particular  theme 

for  which  additional  activities  are  desired. 

5.  Use  the  evaluative  suggestions  in  Section  II  to  test  pupil  achievement. 

This  is  a citywide  curriculum.  Modifications  must  therefore  be  made  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  districts  and  schools  under  the  direction  of  assistant 
superintendents  and  principals.  Further  adaptations  will  of  necessity  be  made 
at  the  classroom  level  as  the  teacher  plans  the  dally  work  for  a particular  group. 
These  adaptations  should,  of  course,  reflect  the  overall  philosophy  of  the  program. 

This  is  also  an  ongoing  curriculum.  The  curriculum  staff  will  use  the 
feedback  sheets  attached  herein  in  shaping  the  definitive  courses  of  study  and 
learning  activities.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  additional  instructional 
aids  as  requested  by  teachers  and  supervisors. 

No  curriculum  bulletin  is  ever  final.  The  staff  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  this  material  looks  forward  to  your  continued  assistance  in  the 
development  of  a program  rooted  in  sound  scholarship;  dedicated  to  the  needs 
of  all  our  children;  and  reflecting  the  best  judgment  and  experiences  of 
New  York  City  teachers,  supervisors,  community  leaders,  and  other  groups 
concerned  with  educational  progress. 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


THEME  Ii  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  AND  ECONOMIC  HIOBLEMS 


Overview 


i4+the  SJudy  0f  the  ways  in  which  society  uses  its  available  resources 
to  satisfy  its  wants.  Economics  decision-making  and  policy  choices  require 

Us.nf  d^SC0Very  411(1  related  techniques,  this  unit  explores 
with  the  student  his  stake  in  our  economic  system. 

The  theme  opens  with  the  problem  of  economic  choice  with  which  all  individuals 
and,  societies  must  cope.  It  follows  with  an  analysis  of  how  individuals  and 
societies  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  past,  and  how  our  current 
system  has  emerged  and  developed  to  deal  with  these  same  problems. 


NOTE: 


SJS^SLSS11  EXPMD  PAGE  7-b  FOR  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL. 
™c5K  F°R  DEVEL0PING  THE  C0NTENT>  UNDERSTANDINGS 


How  Do  Economic  Choices  Affect  the  Individual  and  Society? 

1.  Why  do  individuals  make  economic  choices? 

a.  Choice  is  based  on  our  goals  - money,  pleasure,  fame,  knowledge,  security. 

b.  Each  person  establishes  priorities  in  his  choices  ¥ 

c.  Individuals  must  give  up  something  in  order  to  get  what  is  currently 

desired  (opportunity  cost)  ^ 

d.  Choice  involves  decisions,  i.e.,  spending,  saving,  borrowing 

2.  Why  do  societies  make  economic  choices? 


freedom,  security,  justice,  growth, 


c, 

d. 
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a.  All  societies  have  goals  - e.g. , 
efficiency,  and  stability 

b*  f^LS«Coety  ?fta?lishes  priorities  among  its  goals  and  allocates  its  re- 
sources accordingly 

The  values  of  a society  help  determine  the  choices  it  makes 
There  is  a growing  concern  for  improving  living  standards  - education  for 
job  improvement,  health,  use  of  leisure  time,  dilemma  of  affluence  and 
poverty , revolution  of  rising  expectations11 
e.  Choices  made  affects  the  standard  of  living  of  a society  - missiles 
housing,  health,  education,  poverty  program,  food  9 

How  Do  Individuals  and  Society  Make  Economic  Choices? 

1.  Scarcity  is  the  basic  economic  problem  of  all  societies 

The  basic  economic  problem  of  both  individuals  and  societies  is  that  the 
resources  available  are  limited  in  relation  to  the  human  wants 
The  cost  of  using  resources  to  satisfy  one  set  of  wants  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  used  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  other  purposes,  (individual  - 
phonograph  vs.  transistor  radio;  Government  - Poverty  Program  vs.  Trip  to 


a. 


b. 


Overview 


Economics  is  the  study  of  the  ways  in  which  society  uses  its  available  resources 
to  satisfy  its  wants.  Economics  decision-making  and  policy  choices  require 
rational  analysis.  Using  discovery  and  related  techniques,  this  unit  explores 
with  the  student  his  stake  in  our  economic  system. 

The  theme  opens  with  the  problem  of  economic  choice  with  which  all  individuals 
and  societies  must  cope.  It  follows  with  an  analysis  of  how  individuals  and 
societies  have  tried  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  past,  and  how  our  current 
system  has  emerged  and  developed  to  deal  with  these  same  problems. 

NOTE:  TEACHERS  CAN  EXPAND  PAGE  7-4  FOR  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL. 

THIS  SECTION  CAN  BE  THE  FOCUS  FOR  DEVELOPING  THE  CONTENT,  UNDERSTANDINGS 
AND  CONCEPTS  OF  THEME  I. 

How  Do  Economic  Choices  Affect  the  Individual  and  Society? 

1.  Why  do  individuals  make  economic  choices? 

a.  Choice  is  based  on  our  goals  - money,  pleasure,  fame,  knowledge,  security. 

b.  Each  person  establishes  priorities  in  his  choices 

c.  Individuals  must  give  up  something  in  order  to  get  what  is  currently 
desired  (opportunity  cost) 

d.  Choice  involves  decisions,  i.e.,  spending,  saving,  borrowing 

2.  Why  do  societies  make  economic  choices? 

a.  All  societies  have  goals  - e.g.,  freedom,  security,  justice,  growth, 
efficiency,  and  stability 

b.  Each  society  establishes  priorities  among  its  goals  and  allocates  its  re- 
sources accordingly 

c.  The  values  of  a society  help  determine  the  choices  it  makes 

d.  There  is  a growing  concern  for  improving  living  standards  - education  for 
job  improvement,  health,  use  of  leisure  time,  dilemma  of  affluence  and 
poverty,  "revolution  of  rising  expectations" 

e.  Choices  made  affects  the  standard  of  living  of  a society  - missiles, 
housing,  health,  education,  poverty  program,  food 

How  Do  Individuals  and  Society  Make  Economic  Choices? 

1.  Scarcity  is  the  basic  economic  problem  of  all  societies 

a.  The  basic  economic  problem  of  both  individuals  and  societies  is  that  the 
resources  available  are  limited  in  relation  to  the  human  wants 

b.  The  cost  of  using  resources  to  satisfy  one  set  of  wants  is  such  that  they 
cannot  be  used  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  other  purposes,  (individual  - 
phonograph  vs.  transistor  radio;  Government  - Poverty  Program  vs.  Trip  to 
Moon) 

2.  Economic  decision-making  requires  rational  analysis, 
a.  Decision  making 

(1)  Individuals  make  decisions  about  how  to  get  the  money  to  buy  goods 

(2)  Societies  must  decide  what  products  to  produce  (allocation  of 
resources);  how  it  will  be  produced  (man,  machine  or  man  and  machine) ; 
who  will  get  the  goods  and  services  produced  (distribution  of  income) 
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Rational  analysis  in  economics  includes: 


(3)  consequences^1141316  - coition  of  possible 

^ P £SS  SalYoT^  oTs^iir  ^ t0  ^ 

A youngster^lea^ng  higTsYol  bef^SauSi  "Sh0rt  term"  results- 
8h0rt  run,  but  graduate 


Understandings 


Sving^d^s!0016^  ^ 


Concents 


Human  wants  are  virtually  unlimited, 


All  human  beings  have  certain 
basic  needs.  (A-S) 


Scarcity  is  characteristic  of  all 
societies. 


pie  goals  of  society  have  varied 
in  different  times  and  places. 
W 


Human  wants  are  greater  than  the 
available  resources,  (e) 


— 15  the  gatUre  £a£tlsn  of  the  American  Economic  System? 
1.  Societies  have  established  three  basic  economic  systems. 


a’  ^0^^  - declsion-“aking  and  its  problems  - customs  of 

b'  “-"sT*  ■ adVanta8eS  “d  0^  centralized  decision- 

c.  Private  enterprise  - decentralized  decision-mating  - OS 


2.  How  did  the  American  economic  system  emerge? 


development  of  a Merchant  5 “^dle  ages,  emergence  of  cities, 

b ^^ion,  & * natl°Qal  P°lltlCal 

• toeriC“  eC°nMdc  *•  “ ^rm  of  the  market  system  (capitalism) 


3.  How  does  price  act  as  a regulator  in  the  market  system? 


at  a given^rice*11  & bUy61  804  a seller  can  “Change  goods  and  services 
h.  Consumers  and  producers  react  to  prices 


****»««  ut;  voacu  ww  oc^cuaoc  jLv-/ii^  ucxxu  cvuu.  sxiux’  u term rcSUioS  • 

A youngster  leaving  high  school  before  graduation  may  earn  more  in  the 
short  run,  but  graduates  will  generally  earn  more  in  the  long  run. 


Understandings 

Individuals  and  society  want  improved 
living  standards. 

Human  wants  are  virtually  unlimited. 

Scarcity  is  characteristic  of  all 
societies. 


Concepts 

All  human  beings  have  certain 
basic  needs.  (A-S) 

The  goals  of  society  have  varied 
in  different  times  and  places. 
(H) 

Human  wants  are  greater  than  the 
available  resources,  (e) 


What  is  the  Nature  and  Function  of  the  American  Economic  System? 

1.  Societies  have  established  three  basic  economic  systems. 

a.  Traditional  economy  - decision-making  and  its  problems  - customs  of 
early  societies 

b.  Command  economy  - advantages  and  problems  of  centralized  decision- 
making - USSR 

c.  Private  enterprise  - decentralized  decision-making  - US 

2.  How  did  the  American  economic  system  emerge? 

a.  Many  forces  combined  to  transform  economic  institutions  into  a market 
system  - crusades,  guild  system  of  middle  ages,  emergence  of  cities, 
development  of  a merchant  class,  development  of  national  political 
units,  exploration,  Joint  stock  company 

b.  The  American  economic  system  is  a form  of  the  market  system  (capitalism) 

3»  How  does  price  act  as  a regulator  in  the  market  system? 

a.  Markets  exist  when  a buyer  and  a seller  can  exchange  goods  and  services 
at  a given  price 

b.  Consumers  and  producers  react  to  prices 

c.  Consumers  tend  to  buy  more  at  lower  prices  while  sellers  tend  to  offer 
for  sale  more  goods  and  services  at  higher  prices 

d.  Demand  for  a given  product  may  be  affected  by  one’s  income,  fads,  and 
prices  of  substitute  goods,  e.g.,  mini-skirts,  margerine  vs.  butter 

e.  The  impact  of  price  changes  on  consumer  demand  varies  from  product  to 
product  (elasticity  of  demand),  e.g.,  bread,  inelastic;  cars,  elastic 

f.  Supply  of  a given  product  is  affected  by  the  costs  involved,  e.g., 
wages , materials 

g.  In  theory,  prices  are  set  at  that  point  where  consumers  will  buy  all 
that  is  offered  by  pvcducers 

h.  In  reality,  prices  arc  affected  by  the  policies  of  big  unions,  big 
business  and  government,  e.g.,  wage  contracts,  monopolistic  competition, 
monopoly,  minimum  wage  laws,  rent  control 

i.  Monopolistic  practices  distort  the  pure  market  economy  and  have  led  to 
government  intervention.  (See  Theme  Il,P.ll) 
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4.  What  is  the  consumer's  role  in  our  market  system? 


a.  The  consumer  should  consider  many  factors  before  buying  goods  and 
services  e.g.,  price,  quality,  need,  degree  of  satisfaction,  priority, 
buying  at  the  right  time  and  place 

b.  Young  people  have  a significant  impact  on  the  market  today,  e.g., 
music,  clothes 

c.  There  are  many  factors  making  consumer  choice  difficult,  e.g,  variety 
of  articles,  numerous  brands,  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  social 
pressure,  advertising  and  promotional  devices 

d.  Government  and  private  agencies  try  to  help  the  consumer 

(1)  City  agencies  - Department  of  Markets,  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  Health  Services  Administration 

(2)  State  agencies  - Consumer  Frauds  Division,  Department  of  Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

(3)  Federal  agencies  - Federal  Trade  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Resident's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

(4)  Private  groups  - Consumers  Union,  Better  Business  Bureau, 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

5.  How  has  the  market  system  made  man  interdependent? 


a.  Modern  man  satisfies  his  needs  and  wants  through  specialization 
(division  of  labor),  capital  accumulation,  and  trade 

b.  Individuals  and  groups  provide  producers  with  factors  of  production  - 
land,  labor,  capital,  management 

c.  Individuals  and  groups  receive  incomes  in  the  form  of  wages,  rent, 
interest,  profits 

d.  Incomes  are  used  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  provided  by  producers. 
This  leads  to  further  production  (Circular  flow) 

e.  Incomes  that  are  not  spent  are  saved  and  invested  by  others,  e.g., 
banks,  insurance  companies 

6.  Why  is  the  American  Economy  called  a "mixed  economy?" 


a.  Our  economic  system,  capitalism,  is  characterized  by  private  property, 
profit  motive,  freedom  of  contract,  competition,  freedom  of  choice 

b.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  role  of  Government  in  our  economy 

(1)  Today  one  out  of  every  six  workers  in  the  U.S.  is  employed  by 
local,  state  or  federal  government;  one  out  of  every  five  dollars 
spent  in  the  U.S.  is  spent  by  government 

(2)  Government  has  intervened  in  the  market  mechanism  to  protect  the 
consumers,  to  aid  labor,  farmers  and  industries;  to  provide  for  the 
aged,  sick,  and  needy;  to  promote  or  reduce  competition;  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  stability  of  the  economy. 

Understandings  Concepts 

The  purpose  of  an  economic  system  is  Society  must  choose  between 

to  decide  how  to  use  its  limited  competing  desires  in  order  to 

resources.  establish  ryHfvH+.lpa  -Pn-r  ufoa-h 


w 

c.  There  are  many  factors  making  consumer  choice  difficult,  e.g,  variety 
of  articles,  numerous  brands,  lack  of  technical  knowledge,  social 
pressure,  advertising  and  promotional  devices 

d.  Government  and  private  agencies  try  to  help  the  consumer 

(1)  City  agencies  - Department  of  Markets,  Department  of  Consumer 
Affairs,  Health  Services  Administration 

(2)  State  agencies  - Consumer  Frauds  Division,  Department  of  Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

(3)  Federal  agencies  - Federal  Trade  Commission,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  President's 
Consumer  Advisory  Council,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development 

(4)  Private  groups  - Consumers  Union,  Better  Business  Bureau, 

Consumer  Cooperatives 

5.  How  has  the  market  system  made  man  interdependent? 

a.  Modem  man  satisfies  his  needs  and  wants  through  specialization 
(division  of  labor),  capital  accumulation,  and  trade 

b.  Individuals  and  groups  provide  producers  with  factors  of  production  - 
land,  labor,  capital,  management 

c.  individuals  and  groups  receive  incomes  in  the  form  of  wages,  rent, 
interest,  profits 

d.  Incomes  are  used  to  buy  the  goods  and  services  provided  by  producers. 
This  leads  to  further  production  (Circular  flow) 

e.  Incomes  that  are  not  spent  are  saved  and  invested  by  others,  e.g., 
banks,  insurance  companies 

6.  Why  is  the  American  Econony  called  a "mixed  economy?" 


a.  Our  economic  system,  capitalism,  is  characterized  by  private  property, 
profit  motive,  freedom  of  contract,  competition,  freedom  of  choice 

b.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  role  of  Government  in  our  economy 

(1)  Today  one  out  of  every  six  workers  in  the  U.S.  is  employed  by 
local,  state  or  federal  government;  one  out  of  every  five  dollars 
spent  in  the  U.S.  is  spent  by  government 

(2)  Government  has  intervened  in  the  market  mechanism  to  protect  the 
consumers,  to  aid  labor,  farmers  and  industries;  to  provide  for  the 
aged,  sick,  and  needy;  to  promote  or  reduce  competition;  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  stability  of  the  economy. 


Understandings 

The  purpose  of  an  economic  system  is 
to  decide  how  to  use  its  limited 
resources . 


Decisions  of  buyers  and  sellers  are 
affected  by  price  changes 


Concepts 

Society  must  choose  between 
competing  desires  in  order  to 
establish  priorities  for  what 
our  scarce  resources  can  produce 
00 

In  a private  enterprise  economy 
such  as  ours,  changes  in  prices 
largely  determine  the  use  that 
will  be  made  of  resources. 

Prices  are  basically  determined 
by  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
goods  and  services  (e) 
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,>stvjn  allows  everyone  to  work 

gecher  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


Tbe  economic  role  of 
ment  has  expanded. 


our  govern- 
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THEME  II:  ORGANIZING  PRODUCTION  TO  SATISIY  ECONOMIC  CHOICES 


o 

ERIC 


Overview 


M " industrial  methods,  techniques,  and  equipment  has  continued  at 

an  accelerated  pace.  The  introduction  of  new  industrial  methods  markedly  chanaed 
living  and  working  habits.  Competition  of  the  ft-ee  ^etl^co^ged 
en  to  seek  more  efficient  methods  of  producing  and  marketing  goods  and  services. 


This  theme  begins  with  the  concepts  of  production  and  productivity  and  continues 

SoduSnf °af  COnd,iti0ns  leadin«  to  high  productivity.  Business  Sts  ftr 
w v S services  «•  briefly  described,  followed  by  a study  of  the 
6“  th6  toerlcan  economy-  (Teachers  may  wish  to  develop 


What  is  the  role  of  production  in  our  society? 


What  is  production? 


a.  Production  is  the  output  of  goods  and  services  resulting  from  the  use 
of  labor,  capital,  and  other  resources# 

SgaSes  S uses'its  SoSesf  * °“  h°W  “magement 

C‘  TtZZTs  oflSng?  ^ ”°rker  (pr°dUOtivity)  has  — *>••»!•  higher 


What  factors  favor  increased  productivity? 


a.  Natural  resources,  e.g.,  iron,  lumber,  land,  water. 

n resources  - number,  health,  education,  and  skills  of  workers. 

c.  Capital  resources  - to  organize  resources  efficiently. 

d.  Managerial  resources  - to  organize  resources  efficiently. 

f’  r^v^n0l0eyi ' ^ventions,  new  sources  of  power,  automation,  know-how. 
. Environment  - laws,  customs,  religion,  government  attitude. 


Why  does  the  United  States  en.ioy  high  productivity? 


1#  P16  United  States  has  many  developed  resources,  good  fertile  soil  fine 

harbors,  and  a variety  of  climates.  S ±f  f 


2‘  education118  haV6  increased>  e-8->  training  by  unions  and  industry. 


3’  ~^etMl0n  has  stimulated  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
production  and  the  introduction  of  new  products. 


improved  government,  and  universities  has 


5‘  indUStrial  d6Vel°Pment>  ald  *0  railroads, 


ft  , 

i A\  #_>*  t ( i f 


Understandings 


Procedures  must  combine  available  re- 


Concepts 

r\  ay  <■>  ii#>a 


man’s  daily  living  and  working  habits.  Competition  or  xne  iree  mar*eo 

men  to  seek  more  efficient  methods  of  producing  and  marketing  goods  and  services. 

This  theme  begins  with  the  concepts  of  production  and  productivity  and  continues 
with  an  analysis  of  conditions  leading  to  high  productivity.  Business  units  for 
producing  goods  and  services  are  briefly  described,  followed  by  a study  of  the 
impact  of  big  business  on  the  American  economy.  (Teachers  may  wish  to  develop 
P.  11  with  Theme  I,  P.  6.) 

What  is  the  role  of  production  in  our  society? 


1.  What  is  production? 

a.  Production  is  the  output  of  goods  and  services  resulting  from  the  use 
of  labor,  capital,  and  other  resources. 

b.  The  goods  and  services  produced  by  a society  depend  on  how  management 
organizes  and  uses  its  resources. 

c.  Increased  production  per  worker  (productivity)  has  made  possible  higher 
standards  of  living. 

2.  What  factors  favor  increased  productivity? 

a.  Natural  resources,  e.g.,  iron,  lumber,  land,  water. 

b.  Human  resources  - number,  health,  education,  and  skills  of  workers. 

c.  Capital  resources  - to  organize  resources  efficiently • 

d.  Managerial  resources  - to  organize  resources  efficiently • 

e.  Technology  - inventions,  new  sources  of  power,  automation,  know-how. 

f.  Environment  - laws,  customs,  religion,  government  attitude. 


Why  does  the  United  States  enjoy  high  productivity? 

1.  The  United  States  has  many  developed  resources,  good  fertile  soil,  fine 
harbors,  and  a variety  of  climates. 

2.  Labor  skills  have  increased,  e.g.,  training  by  unions  and  industry, 
education. 

3.  Competition  has  stimulated  less  expensive  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
production  and  the  introduction  of  new  products. 

4.  Research  and  development  by  individuals,  government,  and  universities  has 
improved  technology. 

5.  Government  has  promoted  industrial  development,  e.g.,  aid  to  railroads, 
immigration  policy. 


Understandings 

/O  • 

' ,i:  * '•  * t • t 

-Procedures  must  combine  available  re- 
sources to  provide  goods  and  services 


Concepts 

Producers  use  human,  natural,  and 
capital  resources  to  make  goods  and 
services  (E) 


Producers  seek,  new  methods  that  provide 
greater  efficiency 

Technological  change  is  greatly  re- 
sponsible for  our  rising  standard 
of  living 


Producers  try  to  keep  their  costs  of 
production  down  and  their  profits 
up  (E) 

Capital  is  a key  factor  in  producing 
more  goods  (e) 


Zt 
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Hov  does  our  system  organize  production? 

1.  What  is  the  role  of  profits? 

a.  An  incentive  for  business  investment 

b.  Represents  a guidelines  for  determining  the  success  of  a business 

c.  Encourages  businessmen  to  allocate  resources  efficiently  and  where 
needed 

d.  The  economy  grows  by  reinvesting  profits 

2.  How  do  business  firms  organize? 

a.  Single  Ownership  (Entrepreneur) 

(1)  Most  business  firms  in  the  U.S.  are  single  proprietorships 

(2)  Suffers  from  the  inability  to  raise  large  amounts  of  capital  and  ' 
from  unlimited  liability  (owner  is  personally  responsible  for  all 
debts  of  business) 

b . Partnership 

(1)  Enables  pooling  of  additional  capital  and  skills 

(2)  Suffers  from  unlimited  liability  of  each  partner  for  business  debts 

c.  Corporation 

(1)  Permits  pooling  of  large  amounts  of  capital  because  investors  are 
liable  only  for  their  investment 

(2)  Must  pay  corporate  taxes 

(3)  Ownership  and  management  are  separated  in  large  corporations 

3.  How  important  is  the  corporation? 

a.  Most  corporations  in  the  U.S.  are  small  business  firms  that  do  not  sell 
any  stock.  They  incorporate  to  gain  the  benefit  of  limited  liability 

b.  Corporations  own  vast  resources  and  hire  specialists  in  production, 

sales,  and  management  * 

c.  Corporations  have  greater  output,  assets,  and  employment  than  any  other 
form  of  business  organization 

d.  Through  the  sale  of  shares  of  stock  to  the  public,  the  corporation  can 
pool  vast  sums  of  capital 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  securities  markets? 

a.  Types  of  securities  - common  and  preferred  stock,  Federal  government 

Municipal,  and  Corporate  Bonds  $ 

b.  People  buy  securities  as  investments  and  for  speculation 

c.  Information  about  securities  can  be  obtained  from  many  sources,  e.g. 
broker,  financial  pages  of  a newspaper,  corporation  prospectus 

d.  Buying  and  selling  securities  - stock  exchanges,  over-the-counter, 

buying  on  margin  9 

e.  The  Stock  Exchanges  are  regulated  - self -regulated,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  Federal  Reserve  Board 

Understandings  Concepts 

In  order  to  make  a profit,  business- 
men tend  to  produce  those  products 
that  consumers  desire  most.  Producers 
try  to  keep  their  costs  of  production 
down  and  their  profits  up  (E) 

Man  organizes  many  kinds  of  groups  to 
meet  his  social  needs  (A-S) 


o 
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The  profit  motive  and  competition  play 
an  essential  role  in  our  productive 
system 


The  corporation  has  emerged  as  a 
.dominant  force  in  our  ecoonmy 
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How  do  businesses  combine? 

1.  What  are  the  forms  of  business  combination  in  our  society? 

a’  fombin®;tione  * horizontal  (identical  products),  vertical 

aM^conglomL-ate^CdivS'sity)  ^°n  * (~*  "*Ptetia8  C“s>> 

lodctag1 directorate”***  gentlenan'S  agreement>  price  leadership,  inter- 

c.  Formal  arrangements,  e.g.,  pool,  trust,  holding  company,  merger 

2.  Why  are  big  business  combinations  defended? 

a’  insSancf'6  productlon  lowers  overhead  costs  per  unit,  e.g.,  rent, 

tfass  production  methods  bring  economies  and  standardization,  e e 
assembly  line,  specialization  *S*’ 

The  wastes  of  competition  are  eliminated 

d.  Growth  of  scientific  management  for  greater  efficiency 

e.  Research  is  encouraged  and  by-products  are  developed 

f.  Substitute  products  and  "countervailing  power"  will  prevent  abuse  of 

g.  Big  business  has  assumed  a greater  degree  of  social  responsibility. 

How  does  big  business  reflect  elements  of  monopoly  as  well  as  competition? 

1.  How  much  competition  do  we  have  in  our  economy? 

a.  Monopolistic  competition  - many  sellers  with  similar  but  different 
products;  most  businesses  today 

b.  Oligopoly  - few  sellers  with  similar  products,  e.g.,  cars 

c.  Natural  monopoly  - public  utilities,  e.g.,  telephone,  gas,  electric 

d.  Legal  monopolies  - e.g.,  patents,  copyrights,  trademarks 

e.  Monopoly  - measured  by  ability  to  direct  price  and  output,  not  by  size 
or  type  of  business  organization 

2.  Why  is  big  business  concentration  opposed? 

a.  Brices  are  higher , output  is  restricted  and  resources  are  not 
allocated  efficiently. 

b.  New  techniques  and  new  products  are  discouraged 

c.  Danger  of  undesirable  political,  economic  and  social  power 

d.  Great  size  may  be  a disadvantage  - diminishing  returns 

e.  Automation  and  technological  displacement 

f.  The  bulk  of  production  is  concentrated  in  the  hand  of  relatively  few 
large  corporations 

How  has  the  government  attempted  to  maintain  competition? 

1.  Anti-monopoly  legislation  - Interstate  Commerce  Act,  1887;  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  1890;  Clayton  Anti-Trust  Act,  1914;  Robinson-Patman  Act,  1936. 

2-  Action  against  attempts  to  "restrict  competition,”  e.g..  General  Motors  Case, 
Electrical  industries  9 

3.  Anti-trust  enforcement  is  controversial  and  often  confusing,  e.g.,  railroads, 
airlines,  newspapers. 
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uiaucx  btanamgs 

Big  business  has  aided  the  growth  of 
the  American  economy 


Monopolistic  practices  have  hindered 
our  competitive  market  system 

has  aided  industrial 
growth  and  has  checked  its  abuse  of 


Specialization  and  the  division  of 
labor  make  possible  greater  efficiency 
in  producing  goods  and  services  (e) 

twT?  ?ystems  var?  widely  in  their 
theory  and  practice  (E) 

Government  make  rules  to  promote  the 
interest  of  society  (p.s.) 
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THEME  III:  HOW  INCOME  IS  DISTRIBUTED  IN  OUR  MARKET  ECONOMY 


Overview 

An  important  question  for  any  economic  system  is  how  to  distribute  the 
goods  and  services  the  economy  produces.  The  issues  raised  are  often 
of  an  economic  and  non-economic  nature.  They  often  involve  the  private 
and  public  sectors  in  their  solution. 

This  theme  begins  with  a discussion  of  the  determinants  of  income  dis- 
tribution, and  continues  with  three  areas  of  major  concern  in  the  area 
of  income  distribution  - poverty,  labor  income,  farm  income.  Teachers 
may  discuss  profits  in  this  theme  as  well  as  in  Theme  II. 

NOTE:  TEACHERS  CAN  EXPAND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  INSURANCE  ON  PAGE  15, 

FOR  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL. 


What  Factors  Determine  the  Distribution  of  Income? 

1.  Each  factor  of  production  (land,  labor,  capital,  management)  receives 
income  in  the  form  of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 

2.  Some  people  receive  transfer  payments  not  related  to  productive 
services;  e.g. , social  security. 


3*  Related  to  the  market  value  of  individual  contributions  to  the  economy; 
e.g.,  the  supply  and  demand  for  specific  natural  resources,  labor  and 
capital. 

4.  Economic  groups  may  advocate  policies  which  tend  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  their  own  members,  e.g.,  labor  unions,  farmers. 


5.  Government  uses  taxes  and  transfer  payments  to  change  the  distribution 
of  income;  e.g.,  parity  payments,  unemployment  insurance. 


Understandings 

Individuals  receive  income  in  the  form 
of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 


Economic  interest  groups  such  as 
workers,  farmers,  and  the  poor  have 
tried  to  increase  then*  share  of 
the  total  income. 


Concepts 

Income  comes  from  individual 
contributions  to  the  production 
of  goods  and  services.  (E) 

All  men  have  the  right  to  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 
(CL) 


Unequal  Income  Distribution  and  the  Problems  of  Poverty 
1.  Who  are  the  poor? 

a.  Poverty  in  the  U.S.A.  is  officially  measured  by  a fixed  standard  of 
real  income  based  on  the  cost  of  a minimum  human  diet 

~h  - Pnv^T»*hv  ft/Pfyarvhg  all  crrnrmg  -noy-M  rml  orlir  T»vnr»a1  -Pawn  fow^Haq  h/m*- 


or  an  economic  ana  non-economic  nature. rney  orcen  involve  tne  private 
and  public  sectors  in  their  solution. 

This  theme  begins  with  a discussion  o.f  the  determinants  of  income  dis- 
tribution, and  continues  with  three  areas  of  major  concern  in  the  area 
of  income  distribution  - poverty,  labor  income,  farm  income.  Teachers 
may  discuss  profits  in  this  theme  as  well  as  in  Theme  IX. 

.NOTE:  TEACHERS  CAN  EXPAND  THE  CONCEPT  OF  INSURANCE  ON  PAGE  15, 

FOR  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL. 

What  Factors  Determine  the  Distribution  of  Income? 


1.  Each  factor  of  production  (land,  labor,  capital,  management)  receives 
income  in  the  form  of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 

2.  Some  people  receive  transfer  payments  not  related  to  productive 
services;  e.g. , social  security. 

3.  Related  to  the  market  value  of  individual  contributions  to  the  economy; 
e.g.,  the  supply  and  demand  for  specific  natural  resources,  labor  and 
capital. 

4.  Economic  groups  may  advocate  policies  which  tend  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  their  own  members,  e.g.,  labor  unions,  farmers. 

5.  Government  uses  taxes  and  transfer  payments  to  change  the  distribution 
of  income;  e.g.,  parity  payments,  unemployment  insurance. 


Under  standings 

Individuals  receive  income  in  the  form 
of  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profits. 


Economic  interest  groups  such  as 
workers,  farmers,  and  the  poor  have 
tried  to  increase  their  share  of 
the  total  income. 


Concepts 

Income  comes  from  individual 
contributions  to  the  production 
of  goods  and  services,  (e) 

All  men  have  the  right  to  an 
adequate  standard  of  living. 
(CL) 


Unequal  Income  Distribution  and  the  Problems  of  Poverty 
1.  Who  are  the  poor? 

a.  Poverty  in  the  U.S.A.  is  officially  measured  by  a fixed  standard  of 
real  income  based  on  the  cost  of  a min-jimim  human  diet 

b.  Poverty  affects  all  groups  but  particularly  rural  farm  families,  non- 
white families,  families  headed  by  a female,  those  lacking  education 
or  skills,  the  aged  and  infirmed 

c.  A functional  distribution  of  income  indicates  that  1/5  of  our  families 
are  in  poverty  although  the  gap  is  closing 


2.  Why  does  poverty  exist? 


a.  Discrimination  and  unequal  opportunity 

b.  Technological  change  in  industry 

c.  Movement  from  the  farm  to  the  city 

d.  Broken  family  life  and  sense  of  despair  and  hopelessness  - both  cause 
and  effect  of  poverty 
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3.  Hov  can  we  eliminate  poverty? 

a.  Structural  approach  - breaking  the  harriers  and  keep  families  locked 
into  poverty;  e.g.,  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  1964  ("War  on  Poverty”)  - 
Job  Corps,  Head  Start,  Vista,  Community  Action  Program,  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 

b.  Transfer  Approach  - redistribute  income  and  raise  income  of  poor; 
e.g..  Public  Assistance  Allowance,  Family  Allowance,  Social  Insurance 
Provisions,  Guaranteed  Income  ("Negative  Income  Tax”),  Proposals  for 
New  York  City  Welfare  Program 

c.  Economic  growth  of  the  entire  economy  can  help  to  reduce  poverty 

d.  There  is  a role  for  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  in  The  War  on 
Poverty;  e.g.,  retraining,  education. 

Under  standings  Concepts 

The  environment  in  which  a person 
lives  greatly  affects  his  opportuni- 
ties for  personal  growth  and  de- 
velopment. (a-s) 

All  men  nave  the  right  to  an  adequate 
standard  of  living.  (P.S.) 


Civilizations  develop  as  mean  success- 
fully meet  problems  arising  from 
changes:  Civilizations  decline  and 
disintegrate  as  men  fail  to  adapt  to 
new  circumstances.  (h) 

What  is  the  Role  of  Wages  and  Labor  in  Our  Market  Economy? 

1.  What  are  wages? 

a.  Wages  represent  a cost  to  the  employer  and  an  income  to  the  worker 

b.  In  addition  to  money  wages,  employees  receive  pensions,  social 
security,  vacation  and  sick  pay,  and  other  ’’fringe  benefits" 

c.  A worker’s  "real  wage"  is  the  purchasing  power  of  his  money  wage. 

2.  Why  do  wages  differ? 

a.  Supply  and  demand  for  specific  skills  at  a given  time 

b.  Demand  for  a specific  product  or  service 

c.  Depends  on  skill,  training,  education,  and/or  ability  of  worker 

d.  Differences  in  productivity  among  persons  and  occupations 

e.  The  nature  of  the  worker’s  job;  e.g.,  safety  and  health  risks 

f.  Imperfections  in  the  market  system;  discrimination  by  sex  or  race. 

3.  What  changes  are  taking  placet  in  our  labor  force? 

a.  Women  are  increasingly  entering  the  labor  market 

b.  Technological  developments  have  decreased  the  need  for  farm  and 
factory  workers 

c.  Growth  is  taking  place  in  service  industries,  government;  employment, 
and  white  collar  jobs  in  professional  and  technical  fields 

d.  Greater  mobility  influences  job  opportunities,  availability  of  in- 
formation and  pension  programs 

e.  More  training  and  education  of  workers  - e.g. , on  the  job  training 

f . Special  programs  for  hard  core  unemployed  open  new  opportunities  in 
economically  deprived  communities. 


Poverty  may  be  caused  by  factors 
be^'.nd  the  control  of  the  individual. 


Poverty  has  had  its  greatest  impact 
on  select  groups  in  our  society  but 
affect  the  total  society. 

The  public  and  private  sectors  of 
our  economy  must  join  together  to 
combat  poverty. 
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a‘  management'and  ga^ot^^efS^6  ****  targaininS  *>•"*»  with 


b. 


(1)  sStSf.'ss  to  meet  «*  «* 

(2)  sinoeb194sC°nfeSS  of ’ r^str itl^rga^izat ions  AmericaQ  Pederatl°n 

in  the  Ubo^force  ' “*  gr°”n  ln  proportion  to  the  increase 

<3>  £5™  X ET12  SrKXSf.SrT"™*  “ "l”“” 


a)  Pensions 
U)  Life  insurance 
c)  Medical  and  health  insurance 
d;  Unemployment  benefits 
e)  Workmen’s  compensation 
Social  Security 


Unions  have  represented  workers  in  collective  bargaining 


Legv^ngnleSedeftonresfaiCt'^^ln8  “d  ■*“*.*«,  used 

(3)  When  disputes^arise^laho^and 

s r^erque85  e-g-  -^rioctu?:^:  ss 

(4)  Government  has  affected  labor-management  relations. 


Passed  leSislation  to  improve  the 
wrkSf-^ “onaitions  and  advance  the  health  aid  welfare  of 

b)  More  worked!' Ire  ooSin^nv^  f *’  regulatlon  of  child  labor 

C)  ge^tion  ^ prohihited  disc^m^fi^hS^r®6  ^ 

discrimination  in  union  membership  lng  and 

Wal  let0!  l^lmPT°Vei  the  bargaining  power  of  unions;  e.g., 

6)  Hartley  ^°“ jS?0*1! “ hava  bef  Prohibited  by  the  Taft- 
cooling-off ’period’  ,g”  °l0Sed  Sh°P>  strlkes  without  a 

f)  GriSS  AdoTCir9^  ^ TT  38  f0St6red  ^ the  handrum- 

in  union  elect^oL;  IMts  ^acSd  SSSgfogff  *S  I°U 
elections  pacea  on  !ength  of  time  between 

g)  °!^?!.PUbliC  concern  has  led  government  to  reassess  


(2)  Since  19^5  unions  have  not  grown  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  labor  force 

(3)  Unions  have  provided  or  pressured  for  government  and  private 
programs  to  make  the  woiker  more  secure, 

a)  Pensions 
bj  Life  insurance 

c)  Medical  and  health  insurance 

d)  Unemployment  benefits 

e)  Workmen’s  compensation 

f)  Social  Security 


b.  Unions  have  represented  workers  in  collective  bargaining 

(1)  The  great  majority  of  labor -management  disputes  are  peacefully  < 

resolved  through  direction  negotiations 

(2)  Negotiation,  mediation,  fact-finding  and  arbitration  are  used 
in  varying  degrees  to  resolve  labor -management  differences 

(3)  When  disputes  arise  labor  and  management  resort  to  various 
pressure  techniques;  e.g. , strike,  lockout,  strike  threat, 
public  appeals 

(4)  Government  has  affected  labor -management  relations, 

a)  The  government  has  passed  legislation  to  improve  the 
working  conditions  and  advance  the  health  and  welfare  of 
workers;  e.g.,  Social  Security  Act,  regulation  of  child  labor 

b)  More  workers  are  continually  being  covered  by  minimum  wage  laws 

c)  Legislation  has  prohibited  discrimination  in  hiring  and 
discrimination  in  union  membership 

d)  Legislation  has  improved  the  bargaining  power  of  unions;  e.g., 

Wagner  Act,  1935 

e)  Certain  union  practices  have  been  prohibited  by  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  19^7  - e.g.,  closet  shop,  strikes  without  a 
cooling-off  period 

f)  Greater  democracy  within  unions  as  fostered  by  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act,  1959  - e.g.,  Members  guaranteed  right  to  vote 
in  union  elections,  limits  placed  on  length  of  time  between 
elections 

g)  Growing  public  concern  has  led  government  to  reassess  the 
collective  bargaining  process  particularly  in  the  area  of 
public  employees. 


Under  standings 

Labor  productivity  is  a major 
factor  in  determining  labor’s 
share  of  income. 

Labor’s  productivity  has  in- 
creased due  to  technological 
and  educational  advances. 


Concepts 

Income  mainly  comes  from  individual 
contributions  to  the  production  of 
goods  and  services.  (E) 

Real  increases  in  production  are 
largely  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  worker’s  ability  to  produce. 
(E) 
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Workers  have  organized  unions 

»LP4°3ide  increased  benefits 
ana  job  security. 


Jfen  organizes  many  kinds  of  groups 
to  meet  his  social  needs.  (A-S) 


Government  has  both  aided  the 
worker  and  checked  the  abuses 
of  power  by  unions. 


?nl^rts.make  rules  t0  promote  th 
interests  of  society.  (PS) 


HowHave  Farmers  O^nised  to  Obtain  . Greater  Share  nf  ^ 

1*  Why  have  farmers  felt  « j . 

“ xe±z  a need  to  organize? 

a.  Problem  of  supply  and  demand 


to  Produee1^e^hanetheUtaoroaseT'1rtUltUre  enables  the  farmer 
thus  a surplus  resets  eaSe  ln  demMd  for  Ms  product, 

|iceesma7nofrrtSat°eSs^:rte  "tor  lnelastlc  demand,  lowered 

® SS  *■«““  «W.  a-  «=.  trad  «. 

Hig^fixea  costs  encourage  continued  production  even  when  prices 


b.  Problem  of  rural  poverty 


incomes  p p ce  with  rising  prices  or  industrial 


c.  Other  problems 


(1)  Although  large  corporate  farms  exist  +u 

. Sstf  ha3  been  Mth  high  middleman 

status^  ®e41t  has  ofte»  ^suited  in  debtor 


2.  How  has  the  farmer  organised  to  overcome  his  problems? 


toLfroe^ct  ’ S11V6r  Purchase  Aots,  "Granger  Laws,"  Interstate 
k*  Since  1933  - At  times  restrict*?  -Po^  i 

^dit,  price  supports,  soil  bank^ooT^  ^l0P>  ^°Mdes 


or  power  toy  unions. 


Hov  Have  Farmers  Organized  to  Obtain  a Greater  Share  of  Income? 

1.  Why  have  farmers  felt  a need  to  organize? 

a.  Problem  of  supply  and  demand 

(1)  The  technological  revolution  in  agriculture  enables  the  farmer 
to  produce  more  than  the  increase  in  demand  for  his  product, 
thus  a surplus  results 

(2)  Since  many  farm  products  operate  under  inelastic  demand,  lowered 
prices  do  not  stimulate  sales 

(3)  When  prices  fall,  farmers  increase  output.  Thus  price*  tend  to 
fall  still  lower 

(4)  High  fixed  costs  encourage  continued  production  even  when  prices 
fall. 


b.  Problem  of  rural  poverty 

Many  farmers  are  marginal  farmers  and  on  the  average,  their  incomes 
are  low  and  have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  prices  or  industrial 
incomes 

c.  Other  problems 


(1)  Although  large  corporate  farms  exist,  and  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  farming  has  declined,  farming  continues  to  be  a 
highly  competitive  industry 

(2)  Historically,  the  farmer  has  been  burdened  with  high  middleman 
costs;  e.g. , railroad 

(3)  Dependence  on  long-term  credit  has  often  resulted  in  debtor 
status  for  farmers 


2.  How  has  the  farmer  organized  to  overcome  his  problems? 


a.  Pre -New-Deal  - Silver  Purchase  Acts,  "Granger  Laws,"  Interstate 
Commerce  Act 

b.  Since  1933  - At  times  restricts  farm  supply  and  production,  provides 
credit,  price  supports,  soil  bank,  Food  For  Peace  Program 


Understandings 

Farm  productivity  has  expanded  due 
to  great  technological  changes. 


Farm  surpluses  and  inelastic  demands 
resulted  in  lower  farm  income. 


Concepts 

Producers  use  human,  natural  and 
capital  resources  to  make  goods  and 
services,  (e) 

Earth  changes  man  and  man  changes 
earth.  (G) 


Government  action  has  tried  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  low  farm  income. 


The  attempts  to  solve  farm  problems 
by  farmers  and  governments  have  not 
always  been  successful. 


Governments  have  grown  more  complex 
in  response  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions.  (PS) 

Progress  occurs  as  men  meet  the 
problems  resulting  from  change  with 
varying  degree  of  success.  (H) 
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What  is  the  role  of  profits  in  our  society! 

Profits  are  a return  to  one  of  the  factors  of  production* 

2*  They  act  as  an  incentive  for  business  investment. 

3.  They  represent  a guidelines  for  determining  the  success  of  a business. 

4.  The  drive  to  maximize  profits  encourages  businessmen  to  allocate 
resources  efficiently. 


5*  The  economy  can  grow  by  reinvesting  profits. 


Under  standings 

Profits  are  the  businessmans 
share  of  national  income. 


Concepts 

Income  mainly  comes  from  in- 
dividual contributions  to  the 
production  of  goods  and  services* 


Profits  vary  from  industry  to 
industry  and  from  firm  to  firm* 

The  expansion  of  business  depends 
on  the  growth  of  profits. 


In  order  to  make  a profit, 
businessmen  tend  to  produce 
those  products  which  consumers 
desire  most.  Producers  try  to 
keep  their  costs  of  production 
down  and  their  profits  up.  (E) 


(The  role  of  profits  may  be  studied  here  or  in  Theme  II ) 
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theme  how  we  try  to  maintain  a growing  and  stable  ecqnomt 


Overview 


S? ™ abmtr  “S  t0tal 

our  citizens  with  greater  opportunSies  for  a f2l?r  Sf-  T^t0  pr°Vlde 

discharge  our  responsibility  to  the  emerging  nftiLs  th^ee  rarld^  •*“*’ 
necessary  that  our  economic  system  show  continued  growth  with  stability!  18 


be!lnS  With  811  examination  of  the  "kit  of  tools"  by  which  we 

^Seor?heefaSoershce  T?:s  eTOmi0  P-f°™-ce,  conti^sw^h  an 

and  recession,  and  conclude?^ ^s£Lf of : the'v^dLs^fS^'Staf  iIlflation 
growth  and  stability  centering  around 


NOTE:  TEACHERS  CAN  EXPAND  PAGE  20-1  fonm-pr^  «m  , 

m>  PteES^  ^ EMHIAS:CS  01J  POLICY  DECISIONS  POUND  IN  PA®  20^^  ’ 
AND  rAGES  21  - 22  , FOR  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL, 


What  is  Economic  Growth? 


1. 


Why  is  it  important  to  measure  a nation's  economic  performance? 


a. 


b. 


c • 


2* 


i«£,Lt!:Li':.,1^"™^uKrSrS“  f r» «-  ■» 

Measures  of  performance  should  be  conraar^rJ  ° "tha'fc  Psr^ormance 

years  and  with  other  co^trSs  to*  ^ Pr6Vi°US 


H°w  Do  We  Meas“-®  a Nation's  Economic  Performance? 


b. 


c • 


d. 


Gross  National  Product  (GNP}  - tw  +n+ai  »«n 

and  services  produced  in  the  eLnLf  ^ d Uar  value  of  811  8°°d s 
National  Income  - The  total  of  ,n*?  n °ne  ^ear’  e>6*,  1969-$932.1  Bi,l. 

In^rder  T **  ye“  ^ 

constLt  JT •’  T “USt  be  stat8d  in 

rne  Consumer  Pri ce iSeTfcraf  it  t ®T+F Jrchasin8 
cougar ed  with  a given  basl  veer  Tt' **Vgg5?  °f  prlce  changes 
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marred  fey  intermittent  feooms  and  depressions*  If  we  are  to  continue  to  provide 
our  citizens  with  greater  opportunities  for  a fuller  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
discharge  our  responsibility  to  the  emerging  nations  and  the  free  world,  it  is 
necessary  that  our  economic  system  show  continued  growth  with  stability* 

The  theme  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  "kit  of  tools"  fey  which  we 
determine  and  measure  the  nation's  economic  performance,  continues  with  an 
analysis  of  the  factors  contributing  to  growth,  explores  the  dangers  of  inflation 
and  recession,  and  concludes  with  a study  of  the  "remedies"  for  maintaining 
growth  and  stability  centering  around  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

NOTE:  TEACHERS  CM  EXPAND  PACE  20-1  (CREDIT),  AND  PAGE  21-1  (TAXES), 

AND  CAN  PLACE  LESS  EMPHASIS  ON  POLICY  DECISIONS  POUND  IN  PAGE  20-3 
AND  PAGES  21-22  , FOR  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  BELOW  GRADE  LEVEL. 

What  is  Economic  Growth? 


1.  Why  is  it  important  to  measure  a nation's  economic  performance? 

a.  If  a nation's  total  output  increases  faster  than  the  increase  of 
population,  a higher  standard  of  living  is  possible 

fe.  Knowing  the  level  of  economic  performance  at  any  given  time  may 

indicate  whether  measures  should  fee  taken  to  improve  that  performance 

c.  Measures  of  performance  should  fee  compared  cautiously  with  previous 
years  and  with  other  countries  to  determine  progress 

2.  How  Do  We  Measure  a Nation’s  Economic  Performance? 

a.  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  - The  total  dollar  value  of  all  goods 

and  services  produced  in  the  economy  in  one  year,  e.g,,  1969- $932.1  B^l. 

fe.  National  Income  - The # total  of  all  incomes  earned  during  the  year  by 
business  and  individuals,  e.g.,  1969-$771.0  Billion. 

c.  In  order  to  compare  GNP  of  different  years,  GNP  must  be  stated  in 
constant  dollars  which  have  had  the  same  purchasing  power 

d.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  is  a relative  measure  of  price  changes 
compared  with  a given  base  year,  e.g.,  1969-124 

e.  If  real  GNP  per  capita  is  rising  considerably  then  the  economy  is 
performing  well  and  growing 

f.  A nation's  economic  performance  may  also  fee  measured  in  terms  of 
employment,  unemployment,  price  and  sales  of  wholesale  goods  and 
other  indices. 

3.  What  Are  the  Keys  to  Economic  Growth? 

a.  The  maximum  a nation  can  produce  is  determined  fey  its  productive 
resources  and  technology  available  - e.g.,  national  resources,  labor 
productivity,  tools,  machinery  and  plants. 

b.  There  are  often  intangible  factors  contributing  to  growth  - e.g., 
individual  initiative,  government  stability,  culture 

c.  If  an  economy  is  operating  at  or  near  its  capacity,  growth  requires 
that  we  expand  our  output  per  capita  (productivity) 

d.  If  an  economy  is  operating  below  its  capacity,  growth  requires  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  goods  and  services  to  put  idle  men  and 
machines  to  work 

e.  The  U.S.  has  about  6$  of  the  world's  population,  but  its  GNP  is 
l/3  of  the  world's  total.  GNP  in  the  U.S.  has  been  increasing  at 
an  average  rate  of  3$  per  year  since  1900,  while  population  has 
increased  at  a rate  of  1 % per  year. 
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f.  Growth  has  been  uneven  in  various  periods  of  our  history,  e.g. , 
1930's  vs.  1960's 


4,  What  are  the  barriers  to  Economic  Growth? 

a.  The  failure  of  total  demand,  or  spending,  to  keep  up  with  a nation's 
capacity  to  produce  - e.g.,  unequal  distribution  of  wealth 

b.  Underdeveloped  economies  must  have  capital  and  technological  know- 
how to  grow.  Capital  may  be  imported  or  accumulated  by  reduced 
consumption  (saving) 

c.  Poor  societies  cannot  afford  the  investment  in  education  essential 
for  growth 

d.  Instability  and  uncertainty  of  future  developments  hinder  growth  by 
discouraging  investment 

e.  Growth  can  cause  temporary  dislocation  - e.g.,  "depressed  areas," 
"distressed  industries" 

Under  standings  Concept  s 

Total  output  in  the  economy  is  Changes  in  a private  enterprise 

measured  by  gross  national  product.  economy  result  from  decisions 

made  by  consumers,  producers 
and/or  government.  (E) 


Economic  progress  depends  on  growth 
in  total  output  that  is  faster  than 
population  increases. 

Growth  in  total  output  depends  on 
the  level  of  total  spending  as 
well  as  on  growing  productive 
capacity. 


Increased  production  makes  possible 
the  greater  satisfaction  of  man’s 
wants.  (E) 

The  economy  grows  mainly  as  a 
result  of  decisions  of  consumers 
to  spend  and  to  save,  and  of 
producers  to  invest.  (E) 


What  Is  Economic  Stability? 

1.  How  do  business  fluctuations  affect  economic  growth  and  stability? 

a.  Recessions  and  depressions  axe  periods  of  declining  economic 
activity  - e.g.,  declining  GNP  and  employment 

b.  Booms  are  periods  of  rising  economic  activity 

c.  In  severe  depressions,  millions  are  unemployed,  factories  lie  idle 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  potential  output  are  wasted  because  of 
the  lack  of  effective  demand  for  goods  and  services  - e.g.,  de- 
pression of  the  1930 's 

d.  Booms  bring  prosperity  to  nearly  all  groups  in  society  - businesses 
sell  near  their  capacity  output;  wages,  profits  and  employment  are 
high  - e.g.,  post  World  War  II  in  U.S. 

e.  Not  all  segments  of  society  are  affected  equally  by  prosperity  or 
recession,  e.g.,  minority  groups,  rural  poor 

f.  Recessions  and  booms  vary  in  intensity. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  instability? 

a.  Inflation  occurs  when  total  spend3rg( aggregate  demand)  by  consumers, 
Business  and  government  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  economy's  capacity 

4-^  <rvwsrhi  -nriflgtr  vmir-+Am&  condiJiin •price  leader  shin  and 


consumption  (saving) 

c.  Poor  societies  cannot  afford  the  investment  in  education  essential 
for  growth 

d.  Instability  and  uncertainty  of  future  developments  hinder  growth  by 
discouraging  investment 

e.  Growth  can  cause  temporary  dislocation  - e.g.,  "depressed  areas, 
"distressed  industries" 


Understandings 


Concepts 


Total  output  in  the  economy  is 
measured  by  gross  national  product • 


Economic  progress  depends  on  growth 
in  total  output  that  is  faster  than 
population  increases* 


Changes  in  a private  enterprise 
economy  result  from  decisions 
made  by  consumers,  producers 
and/or  government,  (e) 

Increased  production  makes  possible 
the  greater  satisfaction  of  man's 
wants.  (E) 


Growth  in  total  output  depends  on 
the  level  of  total  spending  as 
well  as  on  growing  productive 
capacity* 


The  economy  grows  mainly  as  a 
result  of  decisions  of  consumers 
to  spend  and  to  save,  and  of 
producers  to  invest*  (e) 


What  Is  Economic  Stability? 

1.  How  do  business  fluctuations  affect  economic  growth  and  stability? 

a.  Recessions  and  depressions  are  periods  of  declining  economic 
activity  - e*g*,  declining  GUP  and  employment 

b.  Booms  are  periods  of  rising  economic  activity 

c.  In  severe  depressions,  millions  are  unemployed,  factories  lie  idle  • 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  potential  output  are  wasted  because  of 
the  lack  of  effective  demand  for  goods  and  services  - e*g. , de- 
pression of  the  1930*  s 

d*  Booms  bring  prosperity  to  nearly  all  groups  in  society  - businesses 
sell  near  their  capacity  output;  wages,  profits  and  employment  are 
high  - e.g*,  post  World  War  II  in  U.S. 

e*  Not  all  segments  of  society  are  affected  equally  by  prosperity  or 
recession,  e.g*,  minority  groups,  rural  poor 

f.  Recessions  and  booms  vary  in  intensity. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  instability? 

a*  Inflation  occurs  when  total  spend3rg( aggregate  demand)  by  consumers. 
Business  and  government  rises  more  rapidly  than  the  economy’s  capacity 
to  produce  - e.g.,  under  war-time  conditions,  price  leadership  and 
industrial  concentration,  cost-push 

b.  Recessions  and  depressions  occur  when  total  spending  is  insufficient 
to  buy  the  output  of  the  economy 

c.  The  relationships  between  the  spending  of  consumers,  business  and 
government  affect  the  fluctuation  of  our  economy  - e.g.,  multiplier 
accelerator,  velocity  of  money , relationship  between  saving  and 
investment 

d.  Upswings  and  downswings  tend  to  be  cumulative  once  under  way. 
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3. 


Economic  stability  and  growth 
meat  under  the  Employment  Act 
policy,  debt  management. 


has  become  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
or - e.g monetary  and  fiscal 


Understandings 

Booms  and  depressions  have  no  single 
cause  but  are  usually  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  causes  whose  relative 
importance  varies  from  case  to  case. 


Concepts 

Historical  events  have  multiple 
causes  and  effects,  (h) 


If  total  spending  is  less  than  total 
capacity  output,  there  will  be  unem- 
ployment of  men  and  machines;  if  total 
spending  exceeds  capacity  output, 
prices  will  rise. 


The  level  of  spending  by  consumers 
and  the  level  of  investment  by 
businessmen  play  key  roles  in 
determining  recessions  or 
prosperity,  (e) 


What  is  the  Role  of  Money  and  Credit  in  Our  Economy? 


1.  Why  do  we  use  money  and  credit? 


8»i 


d, 


JSjbJS  "ea”S  °f  Payment  f°r  80038  8113  servioes  that  *»  generally 

as  f “*ai™  of  exchange,  a store  of  value,  a standard 
of  value  and  a standard  of  deferred  payment 

^?LC?^SiSts  °f  cofns>  Paper  currency,  and  demand  deposits 

future  1 a pr0mlSe  to  pay  for  Present  goods  and  services  in  the 


(1)  Consumer  installement  buying,  charge  accounts 

(2)  Mortgages,  college  and  auto  loans 

(3)  Short  term  credit  In  most  transactions  of  business 


e.  Mist  payments  in  our  modem  economy  are  made  by  check 
2.  How  do  banks  create  money  and  credit? 


a. 


SX0*8?;  b?nks  "ea*e  “°ney  ®*ing  loans  to  businessmen 
wm*8*^***8*  llfe.  insurance  coinpanies,  and  other  financial 
institutions  also  make  loans  and  provide  services  such  as 

ac=0™tfj  jf*  deposit  boxes,  investment  services  and 

cre^r^n^)  “3  business*  however,  do  not 

nie  borrower  receives  a loan  as  a credit  to  his  account.  His 
check  functions  _as  money  drawn  against  id  g /“>  A1  


combination  of  causes  whose  relative 
importance  varies  from  case  to  case. 
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If  total  spending  is  less  than  total 
capacity  output,  there  will  be  unem- 
ployment of  men  and  machines;  if  total 
spending  exceeds  capacity  output, 
prices  will  rise. 


The  level  of  spending  by  consumers 
and  the  level  of  investment  by 
businessmen  play  key  roles  in 
determining  recessions  or 
prosperity,  (e) 


What  Is  the  Role  of  Money  and  Credit  in  Our  Economy? 


1,  Why  do  we  use  money  and  credit? 


a.  Money  is  any  means  of  payment  for  goods  and  services  that  is  generally 
accepted 

b.  Money  serves  as  a medium  of  exchange,  a store  of  value,  a standard 
of  value  and  a standard  of  deferred  payment 

c.  Money  consists  of  coins,  paper  currency,  and  demand  deposits 

d.  Credit  is  a promise  to  pay  for  present  goods  and  services  in  the 
future 

(1)  Consumer  installement  buying,  charge  account® 

(2)  Mortgages,  college  and  auto  loans 

(3)  Short  term  credit  in  most  transactions  of  business 

e.  Most  payments  in  our  modern  economy  are  made  by  check 
2,  How  do  banks  create  money  and  credit? 

a.  Commercial  banks  create  money  by  making  loans  to  businessmen 
(Savings  banks,  * Lfe  insurance  companies,  and  other  financial 
institutions  also  make  loans  and  provide  services  such  as 
savings  accounts,  safe  deposit  boxes,  investment  services  and 
insurance  to  individuals  and  business.  These,  however,  do  not 
create  money) 

b.  The  borrower  receives  a loan  as  a credit  to  his  account.  His 
check  functions  as  money  drawn  against  his  account 

3*  How  can  the  Federal  Reserve  System  control  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit? 


a.  Acts  as  a ’’bank  for  banks,”  A portion  of  member  bank  funds  are 
held  as  "reserves"  at  the  FED 

b.  Provides  for  an  elastic  currency  to  meet  business  needs 

c.  Too  much  money  relative  to  business  needs  can  foster  inflation 
whereas  too  little  money  can  foster  a recession 

d.  The  FED  can  control  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  — 

(1)  Bower  to  set  reserve  requirements  (rarely  used)  • 

(2)  Raise  or  lower  interest  rates  it  charges  for  loans  to  member 
banks  (discount  rate) 

(3)  Creating  fresh  reserves  through  open  market  operations  in 
government  securities 


e.  The  selective  use  of  monetary  policy  can  help  set  the  supply  of 
money  at  a level  that  encourages  full  employment,  at  stable  prices 
without  inhibiting  growth.  (Employment  Act  1946; 
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Understandings 


Federal  Reserve  System  has  a 

ssrissrssr * 


Concepts 


Banks  serve  many  purposes. 


Government  policy  of  taxing 
pending,  borrowing,  and  con- 
trolling credit  and  money  suonlv 

^sionH^  eff60ts  ^ 
cessions  or  prosperity.  (%) 


Government s make  rules  -hr,  . 
the  interests  of  ^iety  (l!s“te 


H°w  Does  the  Federal  Qo^rnment  Try  - n , n „ 

i v J vide  for  Growth  and 

1.  How  does  the  Federal  budget  a-f.l  2Siti2’ 

8 a‘fect  eoonooi=  growth  and  stability? 
a.  The  budget  provides  for  revenue  « 

m _ „ , ™ t0  ®>v~  programs 


/.  x m - o-^iaucuu  programs 

(^■)  Taxes  may  he  used  4*r>  ■*»  •.  . 

industrial  ^ 


^ M^aybcoSnstructieonfor  abUilf to^1^  * *“  used  «* 

inheritance  taxes)  lllby  to  Pay  (income  and 

TflV  a4*am  . ' 


, \ octAes ) w wu 

c)  S^AP+oeS  087  be  Progressive,  regressive  ™ 

' Somf  taxes  are  ultimately  shiffJFtl  lZ  Proportional 

di  T„Xv1Se  taX>  real  estate  t«  ft6d  t0  **  consu»er  - e.g., 
) axes  may  affect  profits  savfno*e.  * 
economy  * avings  and  spending  in  the 

(2;  Governments  often  borrow  to 

a)  Government  debt  is  owed  t^SS  f spfaaiae 

financial  institutions  American  people  and 

bj  Most  economists  believe  xi* 

of  the  public  debt  is  not^o  ^w*^001”10  sle»ificance 
and  the  purpose  of  the  borrowing^^12*  as  the  timing 
economic  situation  at  the  t^e  6 Particular 


h.  Federal  programs  have  provided  for 

provided  for  growth  and  stability 


(ly  Wftijional  defense  i , 

(2)  Increased  spending  for  he^fhSt  of  our  federal  budget 

(3)  Other  than  Lonolic  Scto^  l’v^^1011’  labOT>  and  housL 


What  Are  the  Iaplications  of  Fiscal  Policy? 


a*  ??  Jederal  government  has  accented  +h* 

taining  economic  stabilization  P refP°nsibility  for  main- 

b*  discretionary  Fiscal  Pbli^  ‘ ^oyment  Act.  1946  ln 

consumption  and  invesSent  - W b?rrow)  ca^  affect 

c.  Automatic  stabilizers  a**e  at  V641  Program 

fluctuations  on  our  econo mf -T*  °?  mini?i2e  th®  affects  of 
progressive  taxes.  W *8#  ’ ^employment  insurance 


Sat  Are  the  Prot*ems_o0eon0mlo  Poliev 


Banks  serve  many  purposes. 


Governments  make  rules  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society  (P.S.) 

How  Does  the  Federal  Government  Try  to  Provide  for  Growth  and  Stability? 

1.  How  does  the  Federal  budget  affect  economic  growth  and  stability? 

a.  The  budget  provides  for  revenue  to  finance  government  programs 

(1)  Taxes  may  be  used  to  regulate  consumption  and  industry,  promote 
industrial  development  and  redistribute  wealth 

a)  May  be  based  on  benefits  received  (gasoline  tax  used  for 
highway  construction)  or  ability  to  pay  (income  and 
inheritance  taxes) 

b)  Tax  rates  may  be  progressive,  regressive  or  proportional 

c)  Some  taxes  are  ultimately  shifted  to  the  consumer  - e.g., 
excise  tax,  real  estate  tax 

d)  Taxes  may  affect  profits,  savings  and  spending  in  the 
economy 

(2)  Governments  often  borrow  to  finance  spending 

a)  Government  debt  is  owed  to  the  American  people  and 
financial  institutions 

b)  Most  economists  believe  that  the  economic  significance 
of  the  public  debt  is  not  so  much  its  size  as  the  timing 
and  the  purpose  of  the  borrowing  and  the  particular 
economic  situation  at  the  time 

b.  Federal  programs  have  provided  for  growth  and  stability 

(1)  National  defense  is  the  largest  part  of  our  federal  budget 

(2)  Increased  spending  for  health,  education,  labor,  and  housing 

(3)  Other  than  economic  factors  may  determine  the  type  and  level 
of  spending,  e.g.,  wars,  political  pressure. 

2.  What  Are  the  Implications  of  Fiscal  Policy? 

a.  The  Federal  government  has  accepted  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining economic  stabilization  - Employment  Act,  1946 

b.  Discretionary  Fiscal  Policy  (tax,  spend,  borrow)  can  affect 
consumption  and  investment  - e.  g. , New  Deal  Program 

c.  Automatic  stabilizers  are  at  work  to  minimize  the  affects  of 
fluctuations  on  our  economy  - e.g.*  unemployment  insurance, 
progressive  taxes. 

What  Are  the  Problems  of  Economic  Policy 

Information  lags  and  shortcomings  in  the  methods  of  forecasting 

2.  Lags  in  decision  making  - length  of  time  from  analysis  to  implementation 

3*  Lags  in  affecting  the  economy  - policy  change  may  first  be  felt  several 
months  later 

4.  Impact  of  policy  on  particular  sector  of  the  econony  - e.g.,  home 
construction 
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5*  Balancing  political,  social  and  economic  considerations 

6.  Difficulty  in  correlating  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  toward  a 
desired  goal 


7*  Differences  in  critically  evaluating 

* 

Under  standings 

Government  tax  policies  have  been 
largely  limited  to  activities  not 
effectively  provided  by  the  private 
sector. 

The  government  tax  policies  can  have 
a powerful  influence  on  investment, 
business  incentive,  and  income  dis- 
tribution. 


Fiscal  policy  provides  a potentially 
powerful  tool  to  help  stabilize 
total  spending  in  the  economy. 


a particular  policy. 

Concepts 

Governments  are  established  to 
do  for  the  individual  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himself.  (P.S.) 


Government  policies  of  taxing, 
spending,  borrowing,  and  con- 
trolling credit  and  money 
supply  have  powerful  effects  on 
recession  and  prosperity,  (e) 

Governments  make  rules  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society.  (P.S.) 
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Overview 
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c. 

d. 

e. 
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Rural  to  urban  population  movements 
Urban  to  suburban  population  movements 
Economic  and  ethnic  communities 
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2.  Patterns  of  industry  and  employment 
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ERIC 


a.  Decline  of  manufacturing  industries  in  New  York 
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c*  Shifting  shopping  centers 

*•  scar 111  New  York 

3.  Growth  of  suburbs  and  its  economic  effect  on  the  city 

a.  Plow  of  people,  goods  and  services  to  and  from  the  "huh" 
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d.  Industrialization  and  the  development  of  industrial  parks. 
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the  world.  Its  significance  includes  and  goes  well  beyond  the  fields  of 
culture,  commerce  and  finance.  In  recent  years  urban  centers,  including 
New  York  City,  are  facing  difficult  problems  in  population  movements, 
housing,  social  adjustment  and  finance. 

This  thane  opens  with  an  examination  of  some  of  the  significant  changes 
that  have  affected  New  York  City.  It  then  develops  several  problems  of 
an  economic  and  social  nature  that  have  developed  from  these  changes. 

The  theme  closes  with  a discussion  of  what  can  be  done  to  resolve  some  of 
our  problems. 

What  Changes  Have  Affected  the  Economy  of  the  New  York  City  Metropolitan 
Area? 

1.  Population  growth  and  change 

a.  No  population  growth  in  New  York  City  since  1950  although  there 
has  been  growth  in  the  total  New  York  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area 

b.  Rural  to  urban  population  movements 

c.  Urban  to  suburban  population  movements 

d.  Economic  and  ethnic  communities 

e.  Outmigration  of  the  middle  class  to  a different  political  and 
fiscal  entity 

2.  Patterns  of  industry  and  employment 

a.  Decline  of  manufacturing  industries  in  New  York  City 

b.  Time,  instead  of  distance,  now  a factor  in  locating  industry 
and  labor 

c.  Shifting  shopping  centers 

d.  Expansion  of  the  concentration  of  service  industries  in  New  York 
City;  e.g. , commercial  and  financial  offices 

3.  Growth  of  suburbs  and  its  economic  effect  on  the  city 

a.  Flow  of  people,  goods  and  services  to  and  from  the  "hub*’ 

b.  Increased  costs  due  to  dependence  on  the  central  city  for 
many  services  e.g.,  entertainment  and  culture 

c.  Changing  housing  patterns  - development  of  ’’gray  areas"  in 
terms  of  land  use 

d.  Industrialization  and  the  development  of  industrial,  parks. 

Under  standings  Concepts 

Change  does  not  necessarily 
imply  progress,  (H) 


Historical  events  have  multiple 
causes  and  effects.  (H) 


Change  is  a constant  in 
history.  (H) 


ERIC 


Continued  changes  in  the  urban 
population  presents  the  city 
with  a variety  of  problems. 

The  growth  and  development  of 
New  York  City  is  tied  to  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the 
entire  metropolitan  area  • 

Changing  industrial  patterns 
are  affecting  economic  growth 
in  New  York  City. 
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What  Economic  Based  Problems  have  Developed  in  New  York  City? 

1.  Industrial  and  Employment  Problems 

a.  Business  flight  from  New  York  City  e,g. , manufacturing 

b.  Effect  of  zoning  on  business  location 

c.  Increased  need  for  employment  skills  in  white  collar, 
commercial,  finanacial  and  other  service  areas 

d„  Growing  government  employment  and  its  effect  on  labor -management 
relations 

e.  High  rate  of  unemployment  and  lower  incomes  for  minority  groups 

2.  Need  for  decent  and  adequate  housing 

a.  Social  and  economic  costs  of  slums 

b.  Need  for  low  income  housing 

c.  Middle  class  housing  that  encourages  middle  class  to  remain  in 
the  city  or  to  return 

d.  Rent  control  and  its  effect  on  housing 

e.  Effect  of  public  and  private  housing,  tax-exempt  housing  and 
cooperative  houses 

f.  The  relationship  between  functional  housing  and  aesthetic 
structures 

3.  Conservation  Problems 

a.  Land  use 

(1)  Zoning  to  meet  industrial,  commercial,  recreational  and 
residential  needs 

(2)  Unused  poor  use  of  land 

(3)  Misuse  of  open  space 

b.  Air  and  water  pollution,,  noise,  garbage  and  waste 

c.  Lack  of  sufficient  water  resources 

4.  Traffic  and  Transportation 

a.  The  effect  of  commuters  on  city  transportation  facilities  and 
the  need  for  efficient  commuter  services 

b.  Congestion  in  the  central  business  district  during  business  hours 

c.  Congested  highways  and  roads 

d.  Need  for  adequate  public  transportation 

e.  Mass  public  transit  vs  automobile  transportation  in  the  Metropolitan 
area 

f.  Competition  of  other  east  coast  ports  with  the  port  of  New  York 

g.  Increasing  airport  congestion  and  the  need  for  rapid  transit 
to  airports 

5*  Fiscal  Problems 

a.  Increased  services  at  higher  costs 

b.  Rising  welfare  costs 

c.  Increased  tax  burden  on  dwindling  taxable  base  due  to  the  move 
to  the  suburbs 

d.  Effects  of  the  real  estate  tax  as  the  main  source  of  revenue 

e.  Competitive  problems  of  the  sales  and  income  taxes 

f.  Competition  of  New  York  City  and  other  urban  centers  for 
Increased  state  and  federal  aid 
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6. 


Other  related  economic  problems 


a*  Maintaining  and  improving  health  services 
k*  Providing  for  more  recreation  services 

?•  ^creasing  demands  for  education  and  educational  services 
d.  Effects  of  crime  and  civil  disorders 


7. 


Multiplicity  of  decision-making  bodies  make  it  difficult  to  plan  and 

carpr  out  programs  toward  a desired  end  and  often  lead  to  duplication 

and  0VerlaPPing  jurisdiction  - over  lhOO  governments  in 
metropolitan  area. 


Under  standings 

Adequate  housing  is  a key  element 
in  our  city’s  health. 


New  York  City's  growth  and  de- 
velopment has  created  the  need 
for  conserving  its  limited  land 
and  other  resources. 


Concepts 

The  environment  in  which  a per- 
son lives  greatly  affects  his 
opportunities  for  personal 
growth  and  development.  (A-S) 

Geographic  factors  have  a 
significant  role  in  the  l-ife 
of  a nation.  (G) 


Rising  costs  have  created  a 
need  for  reevaluating  the  sources 
and  uses  of  revenue  in  New  York 
City. 


Human  wants  are  always  greater 
than  the  available  resources. 
(E) 


Cities  most  establish  priorities 
for  solving  problems. 


In^any  society  choice  determines 
the  goods  and  services  produced. 
(E) 


What  Attempts  Are  Being  Made  to  Peal  with  Urban  Problems 


1.  The  role  of  government 


a. 


b. 
c • 


d. 


e. 

f. 

g. 

h. 


Creation  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  the  Federal  Government 
Model  cities  program 

Federal  - State  - City  programs  in  highway  construction , 
Education,  public  housing,  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation, 
mass  transportation 


Tax  incentives  to  private  sectors  to  locate  industry  and  to 
provide  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  hard 
core  of  unemployed 
Proposals  for  tax  sharing 
Regional  planning  and  coordination 
Increased  emphasis  on  city  planning  and  a master  plan 
Creation  of  independent  authorities  to  deal  with  specific  problems: 


\ • nuxuip-iiuiuj  ui  uuuj.es  mtL&e  iTi  aixiicuit  uo  pxan  ana 

carry  out  programs  toward  a desired  end  and  often  lead  to  duplication 
of  services  and  overlapping  jurisdiction  - over  1400  governments  in 
metropolitan  area. 

Under  standings  Concepts 

The  environment  in  which  a per- 
son lives  greatly  affects  his 
opportunities  for  personal 
growth  and  development,  (A-S) 

Geographic  factors  have  a 
significant  role  in  the  life 
of  a nation,  (G) 


Human  wants  are  always  greater 
than  the  available  resources, 
(E) 


In  any  society  choice  determines 
the  goods  and  services  produced, 
(E) 

What  Attempts  Are  Being  Made  to  Deal  with  Urban  Problems 

1,  The  role  of  government 

» 

a.  Creation  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  in  the  Federal  Government 

b.  Model  cities  program 

c.  Federal  - State  - City  programs  in  highway  construction. 

Education,  public  housing,  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation, 
mass  transportation 

d.  Tax  incentives  to  private  sectors  to  locate  industry  and  to 

provide  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  hard 
core  of  unemployed 

e.  Proposals  for  tax  sharing 

f.  Regional  planning  and  coordination 

g.  Increased  emphasis  on  city  planning  and  a master  plan 

h.  Creation  of  independent  authorities  to  deal  with  specific  problems; 
e.g. , Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority,  Port  Authority 

i.  High  speed  interurban  trains 

j.  Attempts  to  stagger  working  and  delivery  hours  in  New  York  City 

k.  Proposals  by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 

l.  Suggestions  for  the  creation  of  a unified  metropolitan  government 

2.  The  Role  of  the  Private  Sector 
a.  Industry  programs  toward  desired  social  and  economic  goals 

SJob  training 

Making  community  aware  of  problems  - Urban  Coalition 

b.  Innovations;  e.g,,  Community  Action  Programs,  decentralization 
and  changing  school  curriculum,  Black  capitalism 


Adequate  housing  is  a key  element 
in  our  city’s  health. 


New  York  City’s  growth  and  de- 
velopment has  created  the  need 
for  conserving  its  limited  land 
and  other  resources. 

Rising  costs  have  created  a 
need  for  reevaluating  the  sources 
and  uses  of  revenue  in  New  York 
City. 

Cities  must  establish  priorities 
for  solving  problems. 
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Understandings 


Content 


Individuals  should  participate  in 
local  community  programs. 


A combination  of  public  and 
private  planning  is  needed  to 
meet  the  city’s  problems. 

°risis  requires  natior 
attention  since  urban  problems  a 
becoming  more  complex. 


Democratic  living  entials 
duties  and  responsibilities 
as  well  as  rights  and  privileges. 


are  established  td 
do  for  the  individual  what  he 
cannot  do  for  himself,  (p.s.) 

National  and  local  units  of 
government  are  interrelated  and 
interdependent . (p.  S . ) 


* 
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THEME  VI  - COMPARATIVE  ECONOMDCC  SYSTEMS  - THE  SOVIET  UNION 

\ 

Overview 

Man  has  developed  a variety  of  economic  systems  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
his  society.  These  systems  have  generally  been  categorized  by  the  decision 
making  process  of  tradition,  command,  and  the  market.  Today  we  find  that  no 
economy,  ours  included,  operates  completely  within  its  theoretical  frame  but 
moves  in  varying  degrees  from  it. 

3y  studying  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  can  readily  see  another  ap- 
proach to  "solving"  basic  economic  problems  we  encountered  in  Theme  I. 

We  are  also  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  our  own  economic  system  by 
comparing  the  differences  and  similarities  between  American  and  Russian 
philosophy,  economic  approach,  and  performance. 

Time  permits  just  a study  of  one  other  economic  system.  It  is.  under  stood, 
of  course,  that  other  economic  patterns  exist  and  teachers  may  wish  to 
pursue  these  in  order  to  provide  valuable  learnings. 

What  is  the  Structure  of  the  Soviet  Economy? 

1.  The  Soviet  economy  is  a mixed  planned  socialist  economy  i.e. , goals  and 
planning  are  directed  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  United  States  is  mainly  a price  directed  economy  with  some  roles 
played  by  government. 

2.  Central  Planner  (Gosplan)  implements  the  program  for  the  economy. 

a.  Priority  system  of  production 

b.  Production  quotas 

c.  Set  prices 

3.  Prices  are  set  bo  assure  and  enforce  state-desired  goals  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  and  the  fulfillment  of  other  goals. 

They  do  not  serve  as  guides  as  in  a market  economy.  Prices  are  used 
to  regulate  consumption. 

4.  Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Economy  is  characterized  by  public 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  e.g.,  factories,  mines,  railroads, 
retail  establisments,  natural  resources. 

5*  Some  private  enterprise  does  exist  e.g.,  peasants’  agricultural  markets, 
small  shops,  repairs,  some  professional  services. 
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moves  in  varying  degrees  from  it. 


By  studying  the  economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  we  can  readily  see  another  ap- 
proach to  "solving"  basic  economic  problems  we  encountered  in  Theme  X. 

We  are  also  afforded  an  opportunity  to  review  our  own  economic  system  by 
comparing  the  differences  and  similarities  between  American  and  Russian 
philosophy,  economic  approach,  and  performance. 

Time  permits  just  a study  of  one  other  economic  system.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  other  economic  patterns  exist  and  teachers  may  wish  to 
pursue  these  in  order  to  provide  valuable  learnings. 

What  is  the  Structure  of  the  Soviet  Economy? 

1.  The  Soviet  economy  is  a mixed  planned  socialist  economy  i.e.,  goals  and 
planning  are  directed  by  the  Communist  Party. 

The  United  States  is  mainly  a price  directed  economy  with  some  roles 
played  by  government. 

2.  Central  Planner  (Gosplan)  implements  the  program  for  the  economy. 

a.  Priority  system  of  production 

b.  Production  quotas 

c.  Set  prices 

3.  Prices  are  set  to  assure  and  enforce  state-desired  goals  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  goods  and  services  and  the  fulfillment  of  other  goals. 

They  do  not  serve  as  guides  as  in  a market  economy.  Prices  are  used 
to  regulate  consumption. 

4.  Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Economy  is  characterized  by  public 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  e.g.,  factories,  mines,  railroads, 
retail  establisments,  natural  resources. 

5*  Some  private  enterprise  does  exist  e.g.,  peasants*  agricultural  markets, 
gfflfli  i shops,  repairs,  some  professional  services. 

6.  The  wage  system  is  based  on  piece  rates  with  special  differential  wages, 
and  supplemental,  or  cheaper,  consumer  rations  to  attract  more  workers 
or  induce  greater  output. 

7.  Private  profit  from  the  employment  of  others  or  the  resale  of  goods  is 
generally  not  permitted. 

a.  Planned  profits  represent  savings  that  are  used  for  many  purposes 
including  the  promotion  of  capital  accumulation 

b.  Profits  do  not  represent  a reward  for  risk-taking 

8.  Agriculture  employs  many  Soviet  workers, 
a.  Collective  farms  (kolkhozy) 

(1)  Most  of  the  output  goes  to  the  state,  the  remainder  to  the  members 

(2)  Wages  are  determined  by  the  type  and  productivity  of  labor  performed 
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b.  State  fame  (Sovkhozy)  - farm  workers  on  wage  basis 

c.  3#  of  cropland  in  small  private  plots  accounts  for  30#  of  farm 
output 

9*  The  Central  government  attempts  to  stabilize  the  flows  of  money. 

a.  The  state  budget  regulates  spending  and  investment 

b.  State  bank  regulates  the  economic  functions  performed  by  business 

c.  Turnover  tax 

(.1)  An  added- on  tax  regulating  the  financial  behavior  of  the 
consumer  and  business 

(2)  The  most  important  source  of  revenue  for  the  Soviet 
government* 

Understandings 


In  the  Soviet  economy,  planners  Imple- 
ment party  directives  on  what  is  to  be 
produced  and  how  it  shall  be  produced. 

Capital  goods  and  natural  resources  are 
stated  owned. 

Most  individuals  receive  their  incomes 
through  wages  that  are  controlled  to 
regulate  consumption. 

The  individual  profit  motive  is 
limited  and  individual  freedom  of 
choice  plays  a secondary  role  in 
allocating  resources. 


The  Soviet  government  plays  a significant 
role  in  determining  what  and  how  goods 
are  to  be  produced. 

How  Well  Has  the  Soviet  Economy  Performed? 

1.  Economic  growth 

a.-  The  system  places  a priority  on  industrial  and  military  production 
Industrial  output  more  than  tripled  since  1950 
Growth  has  been  rapid  but  since  1963  the  growth  rate  has  slowed 

down 


Concepts 

Societies  develop  economic 
systems  in  order  to  allocate 
limited  resources.  (E) 

1 

Governments  exist  to  make 
rules  for  group  living.  (P.S.) 

The  decisions  to  produce 
capital  goods  rather  than 
consumer  goods  is  made  pos- 
sible by  savings  and  in* 
vestment.  (E) 

Human  wants  are  always 
greater  than  the  available 
resources.  (E) 

In  any  Society  choice 
determines  the  goods  and 
services  produced.  (E) 


b. 


(•1)  An  added- on  tax  regulating  the  financial  behavior  of  the 
consumer  and  business 

(2)  The  most  Important  source  of  revenue  for  the  Soviet 
government. 


Understandings 


Concepts 


In  the  Soviet  economy,  planners  imple- 
ment party  directives  on  what  is  to  be 
produced  and  how  it  shall  be  produced. 

Capital  goods  and  natural  resources  are 
stated  owned* 

Most  individuals  receive  their  incomes 
through  wages  that  are  controlled  to 
regulate  consumption* 

The  Individual  profit  motive  is 
limited  and  individual  freedom  of 
choice  plays  a secondary  role  in 
allocating  resources* 


The  Soviet  government  plays  a significant 
role  in  determining  what  and  how  goods 
are  to  be  produced. 

How  Well  Has  the  Soviet  Economy  Performed? 


Societies  develop  economic 
systems  in  order  to  allocate 
limited  resources*  (e) 

Governments  exist  to  make 
rules  for  group  living.  (P.S.) 

The  decisions  to  produce 
capital  goods  rather  than 
consumer  goods  is  made  pos- 
sible by  savings  p~h1  in- 
vestment. (E) 

Human  wants  are  always 
greater  than  the  available 
resources*  (e) 

In  any  Society  choice 
determines  the  goods  and 
services  produced.  (E) 


1.  Economic  growth 

a. -  The  system  places  a priority  on  industrial  and  military  production 

Industrial  output  more  than  tripled  since  1950 

b.  Growth  has  been  rapid  but  since  1963  the  growth  rate  has  slowed 
down 

c.  Total  GOT?  is  lower  than  in  the  United  States 

d.  Weaknesses  in  the  planning  system  have  led  to  inefficiencies  and 
poor  quality  of  production 

e.  Soviet  farm  output  is  characterized  by  low  productivity  and  low 
yields  while  the  United  States  has  produced  surpluses  and  hfl.gh  yields 

(1)  lack  of  adequate  incentives 

(2)  shortage  .of  machinery  and  chemical  fertilizers 

2,  Economic  security 

a.  Workers  receive  considerable  sums  in  the  form  of  pensions,  allowances, 
stipends,  free  education,  medical  payments  and  other  benefits  and 
payments 

b.  No  system  of  unemployment  insurance  exists,  although  unemployment  is 
practically  non-existant 


3.  Economic  justice 


a.  The  Soviet  Union  has  made  great  strides  to  improve  and  expand  its 
educational  programs 

b.  The  syrtem  often  directly  channels  students  into  occupations  where 
there  is  a need  for  particular  skills 
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c.  Greater  mobility  from  job  to  job  has  recently  developed 

d.  Increasing  opportunities  for  education  and  occupational  training 
has  given  upward  mobility  to  many  in  the  Soviet  Union 

e.  Inequalities  in  income  have  created  class  distinctions 

(lj  Great  differences  exist  in  wage  scales 
(2;  Bonuses  for  producing  above  one’s  quota 

(3)  Persons  holding  high  positions  are  given  the  use  of  cars  with 
chauffeurs,  apartments,  long  holidays,  and  trips  abroad 

(4)  The  tax  structure  is  not  progressive  but  proportional  to  income 
earned 

(5)  Factory  workers  are  paid  more  than  agricultural  labor 

4,  Standard  of  living 

a.  While  money  incomes  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  lower  than  in  the  United 

States,  there  are  many  free  services  and  lower  prices  in  some  areas, 
e.g. , medical  care,  housing  . 

b.  Compared  to  the  United  States,  Soviet  housing  is  cramped,  consumer 
goods  and  services  costly,  and  diets  less  varied 

c#  Per  capita  income  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  far  below  that  of  the 
United  States  but  it  is  increasing  at  a faster  rate, 

5.  Economic  stability 

a*  The  Soviet  economy  has*  avoided  the  wide  downward  swings  of  the 
business  cycle  because  of  central  control  over  investments  and 
output 

b.  Inflation  and  foreign  exchange  however,  are  persistent  Soviet 
problems  arid  have  led  to  the  devaluation  of  the  ruble  and  the 
virtual  cnacellation  of  debt 

c.  Low  productivity,  labor  turnover,  and  underemployment  contribute 
toward  economic  difficulty* 

Understandings 

Great  stress  has  been  placed  on  in- 
dustrial investment  and  rapid  economic 
growth  even  though  this  means  holding 
down  current  consumption. 

Soviet  workers  enjoy  a degree  of  social 
security* 

Differences  exist  in  the  standard  of 
living  among  various  groups  in  Russia* 


The  Soviet  economy  has.  not  had  severe 
economic  fluctuations  in  recent  years. 


Since  planning  operates  under  a 
'political  dictatorship,  economic 
freedom  is  restricted  to  a much 
greater  degree  in  the  Soviet  Union 
than  in  the  United  States* 


Concepts 

The  culture  in  which  a man 
lives  influences  his  thoughts, 
values,  and  actions.  (A*S) 


Governments  makes-  rules  to 
promote  the  interests  of 
society.  (P.S.) 

Economic  systems  vary  widely 
in  their  theory  and  practice. 
(E) 

Government  policies  of  taxing, 
spending,  borrowing,  and 
controlling  credit  and  money 
supply  have  powerful  effects 
upon  recessions  or  prosperity. 
(E) 

Governments  exist  to  make  rules 
for  group  living.  (P.S.) 
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^rwity' but  — 

ZXa£l\^Ts  to  lo6^tral,1Ze  ^ *»«“«*  system  end 
contracts  a^l^ises  *"*  803  resources>  ••«..  direct 


3. 

4. 


SISTER  b8en  re0eiVing  inC— ^ authority  and  flexibility; 

?SrSS?  Sfpr^  r^'ttn',  th\^^  of  such  concepts 
measure  success.  ’ rather  tfaan  quantity,  as  tools  that 

^pelinc^K  ITT"10  dePend8nCe  0n  «*  ties  to  Eastern 


Understandings 


Modifications  in  the  Soviet  economic 

have  been  “ade  to  increase 
production  and  efficiency. 


Concepts 

Change  is  constant  in 
history,  (h) 


Sweden”  *“  degrees’  de»°««*  •«*  Socialism, 

2-  S^n^intf^^  t^S  f ^ “d  **«* 

in  une  economy,  e.g.,  Eastern  Central  Europe,  china. 

3‘  tended^toward  s£i£i 2’  tTTlt  C°??ies  h-e 

ociaiism,  e.g.,  India,  Indonesia,  Ghana. 
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THEME  VII  - UJTERNATIOHAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 
Overview 

The  United  States  economy,  with  all  its  power  and  wealth,  must  conduct 
itself  within  the  framework  of  the  total  world  economy*  We  depend  on 
many  goods  and  services  made  in  other  countries  and  we  depend  on  other 
countries  buying  goods  and  services  from  us*  Similarly  the  problems 
confronting  other  economies  have  their  impact  on  r.he  United  States, 

This  theme  is  divided  into  two  parts*  The  first  deals  with  the  implica- 
tions of  international  trade  and  how  international  economic  progress 
and  problems  affect  our  economy.  The  second  part  relates  economies  of 
abundance  to  the  developing  economies  of  the  world  today  in  terms  of 
problems  and  their  mutual  interest  in  solving  these  problems* 

Teachers  may  treat  in  depth  one  of  these  areas  depending  on  class 
interests  and  current  economic  situations. 

International  Trade 

1*  How  important  is  foreign  trade? 

a.  United  States  business  needs  foreign  markets  for  its  manufactured 
and  agricultural  goods  shipped  abroad  annually 

b.  Imports  of  vital  raw  materials  are  necessary  for  economic  growth 
of  all  nations 

c.  International  investment  helps  produce  essential  items  such  as 
oil  and  steel 

d.  Imports  help  to  raise  our  standard  of  living  and  add  to  the  variety 
of  available  goods 

e.  Foreign  trade  permits  regional  specialization  with  all  its  ensuing 
benefits,  i.e.,  comparative  advantage 

f.  Free  trade  helps  insure  a better  division  of  labor  and  allocation 
of  resources 

g.  Total  trade  affects  our  balance  of  payments, 

2,  What  are  the  problems  of  international  trade? 

a.  Barriers  to  trace  result  from  tariffs,  quotas,  and  administrative 
regulations 

(1)  Nations  do  not  have  uniform  standards  for  fair  competition 
and  employee  welfare,  nor  do  they  have  full  employment 

(2)  United  States  tariff  policies  have  been  the  subject  of 
differences  of  opinion  at  various  periods  of  our  history  - 
protectionism 

b.  United' States  balance  of  payments  has  been  of  great  concern  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  international  position  of  the  dollar 

c.  Different  currencies  complicate  the  problem  of  making  international 
payments  and  getting  credit 


3. 


What  attempts  have  been  made  to  further  international  trade? 


uvuiivijiCe  guuus  ana  sex-vuces  irom  us,  sitni  iariy  r;ne  pr^hi^iTiS i 

confronting  other  economies  have  their  impact  on  the  United  States,  j 

This  theme  is  divided  into  two  parts,  . The  first  deals  with  the  implica- 
tions of  international  trade  and  how  international  economic  progress 
and  problems  affect  our  economy.  The  second  part  relates  economies  of 
abundance  to  the  developing  economies  of  the  world  today  in  terms  of 
problems  and  their  mutual  interest  in  solving  these  problems. 

Teachers  may  treat  in  depth  one  of  these  areas  depending  on  class 
interests  and  current  economic  situations. 

International  Trade 

1,  How  important  is  foreign  trade? 

a.  United  States  business  needs  foreign  markets  for  its  manufactured  < 

and  agricultural  goods  shipped  abroad  annually 

b.  Imports  of  vital  raw  materials  are  necessary  for  economic  growth 
of  all  nations 

c.  International  investment  helps  produce  essential  items  such  as 
oil  and  steel 

d.  Imports  help  to  raise  our  standard  of  living  and  add  t,  'he  variety 
of  available  goods 

e.  Foreign  trade  permits  regional  specialization  with  all  its  ensuing 
benefits,  i,e,,  comparative  advantage 

f.  Free  trade  helps  insure  a better  division  of  labor  and  allocation 
of  resources 

g.  Total  trade  affects  our  balance  of  payments, 

2,  What  are  the  problems  of  international  trade? 

a.  Barriers  to  trade  result  from  tariffs,  quotas,  and  administrative 
regulations 

(1)  Nations  do  not  have  uniform  standards  for  fair  competition 
and  employee  welfare,  nor  do  they  have  full  employment 

(2)  United  States  tariff  policies  have  been  the  subject  of 
differences  of  opinion  at  various  periods  of  our  history  - 
protectionism 

b.  United  States  balance  of  payments  has  been  of  great  concern  in 
recent  years  because  of  the  international  position  of  the  dollar 

c.  Different  currencies  complicate  the  problem  of  making  international 
payments  and  getting  credit 

3,  What  attempts  have  been  made  to  further  international  trade? 

a.  Reciprocal  Tariff  Agreements 

b.  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

c.  European  Common  Market  ' 

d.  European  Free  Trade  Association 

e.  International  Monetary  Fund 

f.  International  Trade  Organization 
&.  Trade  Expansion  Act,  19^2 
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Understandings 


Concepts 


Specialization  in  production  leads  to 
international  trade. 


Trade  can  be  beneficial  to  all 
countries  of  the  world. 


Barriers  to  international  trade  have 
been  erected  despite  the  advantage 
of  free  trade. 

Although  American  Foreign  Trade  policy 
has  varied  during  our  history,  today 
is  directed  toward  freer  trade. 


Regions  are  organized  on  the  basis 
of  how  people  organize  their 
geography,  (g) 

In  any  society  choice  determines  the 
goods  and  services  produced,  (e) 

Increased  productivity  makes  pos- 
sible the  greater  satisfaction  of 
man’s  wants.  (E) 

Governments  have  grown  more  complex 
in  response  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions , (P. S . ) 

Progress  involves  change  toward  a 
desired  goal,  (h) 


Developing  Economies 

3.  What  are  the  problems  of  developing  economies? 

a.  A lack  of  funds  for  capital  formation  due  to  low  incomes  limited 
savings 

b.  Generally,  the  masses  live  in  extreme  poverty,  famine  and  disease  is 
frequent  and  the  average  human  life  span  is  about  35  years 

c.  Sharp  increases  in  population  results  in  lower  average  incomes 

d.  Illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  training  in  skills  contribute  strongly  to 
economic  backwardness 

e.  Dependence  on  one  or  two  basic  exports  makes  the  economy  vulnerable 
to  sharp  price  fluctuations  in  world  markets 

f.  Lack  of  social  overhead  capital  investment,  such  as,  transportation, 
communication,  power  hinders  technological  progress 

g.  The  political  and  social  atmosphere  often  retards  economic 
development 

h.  There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  people  to  wait  for  improved 
standards  of  living,  i.e.,  "revolution  of  rising  expectation.” 

2.  How  has  the  United  States  tried  to  assist  the  developing  economies? 

a.  Types  of  aid 


5uwue  emu.  jjxuu.uueu. j 


Trade  can  be  beneficial  to  all 
countries  of  the  world. 


Barriers  to  international  trade  have 
been  erected  despite  the  advantage 
of  free  trade. 

Although  American  Foreign  Trade  policy 
has  varied  during  our  history,  today 
is  directed  toward  f*eer  trade. 


Increased  productivity  makes  pos- 
sible the  greater  satisfaction  of 
man's  wants,  (e) 

Governments  have  grown  more  complex 
in  response  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions • (P. S • ) 

Progress  involves  change  toward  a 
desired  goal.  (H) 


Developing  Economies 

1.  What  are  the  problems  of  developing  economies? 

a.  A lack  of  funds  for  capital  formation  due  to  low  incomes  and  limited 
savings 

b.  Generally,  the  masses  live  in  extreme  poverty,  famine  and  disease  is 
frequent  and  the  average  human  life  span  is  about  35  years 

c.  Sharp  increases  in  population  results  in  lower  average  incomes 

d.  Illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  training  in  skills  contribute  strongly  to 
economic  backwardness 

e.  Dependence  on  one  or  two  basic  exports  makes  the  economy  vulnerable 
to  sharp  price  fluctuations  in  world  markets 

f.  Lack  of  social  overhead  capital  investment,  such  as,  tranL^rtation, 
communication,  power  hinders  technological  progress 

g.  The  political  and  social  atmosphere  often  retards  economic 
development 

h.  There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  people  to  wait  for  improved 
standards  of  living,  i.e.,  "revolution  of  rising  expectation," 

2.  How  has  the  United  States  tried  to  assist  the  developing  economies? 

a.  Types  of  aid 

(1)  Improving  trade  relations  - preferential  tariffs 

(2)  Encouraging  private  investment  abroad 

(3)  Government  economic  aid 

( h ) Specific  United  States  programs  - e.g. , Alliance  for  Progress, 
Peace  Corps,  Food  for  Peace 

(5)  United  States  support  to  international  assistance  programs,  e.g., 
WHO,  FAO,  UNICEF,  World  Bank. 

b.  Evaluation  cf  Assistance 

(1)  Overall  rate  of  growth  is  not  marked  in  areas  aided  by  the  United 
States 

(2)  It  is  difficult  to  encourage  capital  formation,  modern  technolog- 
ical methods  and  better  schools  in  a few  years 

(3)  Difficult  to  overcome  political  and  social  patterns  in  developing 
nations  and  achieve  economic  progress 

(4)  There  has  been  an  increase  in  foreign  technological  and  capital 
assistance 

(5)  Increased  foreign  trade  has  stimulated  growth  in  some  economies. 


Concepts 


Understandings 

Developing  nations  must  overcome 
problems  of  hunger,  illiteracy, 
disease,  and  overpopulation  to 
improve  their  standard  of  living. 


Lack  of  adequate  capital  and 
limited  technical  skills  have 
hindered  economic  growth. 


The  United  States  has  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  economic 
growth  in  developing  nations  aid 
has  provided  various  forms  of 
assistance. 


History  is  a continuous  process 
leading  to  the  present.  (H) 
Geographic  factors  have  a signif- 
icant role  in  ''he  life  of  a 
nation,  (g) 

The  environment  in  which  a per- 
son lives  greatly  affects  his 
opportunities  for  personal 
growth  and  development,  (A-S) 

Human  wants  are  always  greater 
than  available  resources,  (e) 

In  any  society  choice  determines 
the  goods  and  services 
produced,  (e) 

Increased  productivity  makes 
possible  the  greater  satis- 
faction of  man’s  wants,  (e) 

Change  is  a constant  in 
history,  (h) 
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SUGGESTED  LEARNING-  ACTIVITIES  AND  TEACHING  STRATEGIES 


THEME  Is  AH  INTRODUCTION  TO  ECONOMICS  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


Introduction 


The  materials  in  this  themePdr  e^ intended  to  introduce  students  to  the 
nature  of  economics  and  the  general  functions  of  an  economic  system. 
After  an  overview  of  economic  systems  in  general,  .his  section  develops 

an  understanding  of  the  basic  framework  of  the  market  system  in  the 
United  States. 


To  do  this  effectively,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers 
continually  relate  this  theme,  and  the  others  that  follow,  to  student 
experiences  and  current  economic  issues  and  problems.  This  will  make 
certain  that  the  student  realizes  the  immediate  relevance  of  what  he  is 
studying.  Teachers  may  wish  to  make  question  m below  the  focus  of  this 
theme  for  students  achieving  below  grade  level. 

Furthermore,  students  in  their  12th  year  should  realistically  consider 
both  the  achievements  and  shortcomings  of  our  economic  system. 

The  learning  activities  in  this  theme  are  centered  around  significant 
problems : 


I.  How  do  individuals  and  societies  make  economic  choices? 

II.  What  is  the  nature  and  function  of  the  American  Economic 
System? 

III.  What  is  Liie  role  of  the  consumer  in  our  market  system? 

IV.  How  has  our  market  economy  made  man  interdependent? 


I.  HOW  DO  INDIVIDUALS  AND  SOCIETIES  MAKE  ECONOMIC  CHOICES? 

Emphases:  Scarcity  is  the  basic  economic  problem  of  al 1 societies. 

Individuals  and  societies  create  priorities  by  choosing 
among  alternatives  • 

Choice  affects  the  standard  of  living  of  individuals 
and  societies. 
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Using  pictures  and  cartoons 


to  illustrate  the  problem  of  economic  choice 


o 

ERIC 
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LOFTY  ACHIEVEMENTS  and  grave, 
unsolved  poverty  problems  are  part  of 
mixed  postwar  American  scene.  Upper 
photo  shows  southern  India  as  viewed 
from  460-mile-high  Gemini  spacecraft. 


New  York  Times 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  goals  do  these  pictures  illustrate? 

2.  Which  is  more  important?  Why? 


3‘  foTt^peoplef  Cart00aist*  "a  th*  governments  priorities  best 


Why  is  it  difficult  to  solve  both  problems?- 


5*  ^there  °ther  problems  that  3™  think  should  get  greater  priority? 


Follow-up  Activities 
Individual  Project 


Si 

are  discussed.  ttoe  to  time  as  the  appropriate  topics 

b.  The  State  of  the  Economy. 

IHE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY 


(Adapted  from  Economic  Report  of  the  Preside,  Jaallarv  1Qfr^ 
I am  pleased  to  report 


* +w  J?®  Te  of  our  ecoD°W  is  excellent. 

* the  1964  TfT  “ T** 

- that,  with  sound  policy  --1-  consecutive  year; 

and  vigorous  expansion*^ in  th^yUr  aheS.*?!*  f0rWard  to  ““interrupted 


tova^d^^o^en”  °f Jff ^ 

^ ^ rii  pnce  stability T and  international  bailee. 


SrtS.'aS  60<aS  « “0t 


a To  fr  r" 

investors,  farmers,  and  consumers  In  our  h*^«ri0Ur  ?usfnessmen>  workers, 
come  in  no  other  way.  * a 0Ur  basically  private  economy,  gains  can 


SSeS!w^^rhSSeSf  St  t0r  lnvlg0rate  ^ivate  efforts.  The 

OFeady.^ut  nonln^na^  f^ff  tSST  ~ ^ ^Sgg 


itsSp^9nce^fnot'6M^ed . achieves’  !**  *“  been  stea(Jy. 

unfinished.  1 achievements  are  great,  but  our  tasks  are 


3.  According  to  the  cartoonist,  are  the  governments  priorities  best 
for  the  people? 

4.  Why  is  it  difficult  to  solve  both  problems? 

5.  Are  there  other  problems  that  you  think  should  get  greater  priority? 
Why? 


Follow-up  Acti’’  ities 
Individual  Project 

* a.  Students  can  begin  to  develop  a scrapbook  of  pictures  and  articles 
appearing  in  newspapers  and  magazines  that  relate  to  economics. 

These  can  be  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  appropriate  topics 
are  discussed. 

b.  The  State  of  the  Economy. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY" 


(Adapted  from  Economic  Report  of  the  President,  January  1965) 

I am  pleased  to  report 

- that  the  state  of  our  economy  is  excellent. 

- that  the  rising  tide  of  our  prosperity,  drawing  new  strength  from 
the  1964  tax  cut,  is  about  to  enter  its  fifth  consecutive  year; 

- that,  with  sound  policy  measures,  we  can  look  forward  to  uninterrupted 
and  vigorous  expansion  in  the  year  ahead. . . . 

Thus,  the  record  of  our  past  four  years  has  been  one  of  simultaneous  advance 
toward  full  employment,  rapid  growth,  price  stability,  and  internati onaTTalance . 

We  have  proved  that  with  proper  policies  these  goals  are  not  mutually  incon- 
sistent. They  can  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  unparalleled  economic  achievements  of  these  past  four  years  have  been 
founded  on  the  imagination,  prudence,  and  skill  of  our  businessmen,  workers, 
investors,  farmers,  and  consumers.  In  our  basically  private  economy,  gains  can 
come  in  no  other  way. 

But  since  i960  a new  factor  has  emerged  to  invigorate  private  efforts.  The 
vital  margin  of  difference  has  come  from  Government  policies  which  have  sustained 
a steady,  but  noninflationary,  growth  of  markg+.g,  " 

Our  prosperity  is  widespread,  but  it  is  not  complete.  Our  growth  has  been  steady, 
but  its  permanence  is  nob  assured.  Our  achievements  are  great,  but  our  tasks  are 
unfinished. 

Four  years  of  steadily  expanding  job  opportunities  have  not  brought  us  to  full 
employment. 

The  promise  of  the  Employment  Act  of  job  opportunities  for  all  these  able  and 
and  wanting  to  work  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  We  cannot  rest  until  it  is. 


* Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
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*■0®  it?  £m?rdi^*are(i'  But  too  many  are  -till 

2»^ sasa??^  ssst. 

"*  training  **»  vtioh  VtoSni»SltfallUre  t0 
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^ £,  5-  — affluence. 


The  +a  v UW1U  concern, 
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- to  restore  e^^“«out  Nation, 

‘ economies^  *“  *mCl^  - 

- to  widen  the  benefits  „f  Private  «*  Public 

- to  improve  the  quality  ffP?°Sperity5 

quailty  of  American  life 

TO££  Ti--  ••  *••• 


®e  1966  3,13864  “oecage  outlines  mjr  fiscal  phil"’'  „ 
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- to  mel+ngthen  our  natural  defense- 

- *5  sas  sjtssjt* 

- to  a,  „ y « 2sr; 


to  sustain  the  advance  * opera 

- ..  wur  "ation  s economy. 

In  these  priorities  lies  the  kev  to 

*ey  to  our  whole  strategy  of  »++.  , 

- the  waste  of  lives  and “*  0n  TOStei 


- the  waste  of  lives  and  “*  °n  ™Btes 

the  waste  of  human  poterrtiai1?^8111*  ^osn®88  which  is  the  cost 
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economic  stagnation:  U es  8114  ^sources  which  i J the  ?ost°of r““ent  1 


The  accomplishments  of  th«  n».*  ^ 

S;  ^m?r“h??tsT0t?^ #«S,^  0f  the  oonstructive 
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These  perennial  . es* 


The  war  against  poverty  has  'begun;  its  prosecution  is  one  of  our  most  urgent 
tasks  in  the  years  ahead. 


Our  goals  for  individuals  and  our  Nation  extend  fax  beyond  mere  affluence. 

The  quality  of  American  life  remains  a constant  concern. 

The  task  of  economic  policy  is  to  create  a prosperous  America.  The 
unfinished  task  of  prosperous  Americans  is  to  build  a Great  Society. 

Our  accomplishments  have  been  many;  these  tasks  remain  unfinished: 

- to  achieve  full  employment  without  inflation; 

- to  restore  external  equilibrium  and  defend  the  dollar; 

- to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  flexibility  of  our  private  and  public 
economies; 

- to  widen  the  benefits  of  prosperity; 

- to  improve  the  quality  of  American  life  .... 

The  1966  Budget  Message  outlines  my  fiscal  philosophy.  We  have  four  priorities: 

- to  strengthen  our  natural  defense; 

- to  meet  our  pressing  human  needs; 

- to  maximize  the  efficiency  of  Government  operations; 

- to  sustain  the  advance  of  our  Nation’s  economy. 

In  these  priorities  lies  the  key  to  our  whole  strategy  of  attack  on  waste: 

- the  waste  of  lives  and  property  and  progress  which  is  the  cost  of  war; 

- the  waste  of  human  potential  and  self-respe.o  which  is  the  cost  of 
poverty  and  lack  of  opportunity; 

- the  waste  of  excessive  Government  personnel,  obsolete  installations, 

and  outmoded  public  services  which  is  the  cost  of  inefficient  Government; 

- the  waste  of  men  and  facilities  and  resources  which  is  the  cost  of 
economic  stagnation. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  four  years  art  a measure  of  the  constructive 
response  that  can  be  expected  from  workers,  consumers,  investors,  managers, 
farmers,  and  merchants  to  effective  public  policies  that  strive  to  define 
and  achieve  the  national  interest  in 

- full  employment  with  stable  prices; 

- rapid  economic  growth; 

- balance  in  our  external  relationships; 

- maximum  efficiency  in  our  public  and  private  economies. 

These  perennial  challenges  to  economic  policy  are  not  fully  mastered;  but 
we  are  well  on  our  way  to  their  solution. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  According  to  this  statement,  what  are  the  values  President  Johnson 
seems  most  interested  in? 

2.  How  might  these  values  influence  his  behavior  as  President? 

3.  Can  you  detect  values  in  the  report  that  may  be  in  conflict  with 
each  other? 

4.  Which  of  these  values  appeal  to  you?  Which  do  you  dislike?  Why? 
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A STRATEGY  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 
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Semi-  Abovt  **  of  estimated  outlays  in  the  1971  budget 
h»«i+h  ?®I  t d t0  hl“fm  resources  - spending  for  education  and  manpower 
health,  income  security,  and  veterans  benefits  and  services  sSl  ’ 

forces  Sill  elfinS6’  denS?lte  contlnued  improvements  in  our  military 
are  planned  to 

£ 2S  ^aSJTi r-r - , ' 

welf^e^ystem^If  Assi®t?ne®  Pr°eram  is  designed  to  reform  our  outlaid 
. -fs  f^f8*6111*  enacted,  it  would  cost  an  estimated  $4.4  billion  in  the 
f"  of  effect-  However,  the  incentives  to  preserve  feSlJes 
i£o™Lr?,tlnCreaS?  gal"Sul  “lament  will  eventually  mean  a long-run 

ss12.,r£^;<s1irs;,rch  1 '”um  f"  — 


The  path  to  our  goals  - Among  the  meritorious  claims  on  our  resources  axe: 


- Protecting  our  physical  environment  by  taking  further  actions  to 

0PenCspanLand  pollution>  8X1(1  providing  additional  parks, 
open  spaces,  and  other  recreation  opportunities.  , 

- Maintaining  our  physical  and  economic  base  by  improving  trananorta- 

andnmndorf+S%and  by  stimulatin«  the  construction  of  additional  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing. 

■ ^in8v^ter  he?lth  to  an.  ty  reforming  the  health  care  delivery 
and*^* emjhasi the  “ato°n’s  corPa  ot  needed  health  personnel^ 
SdicL^^^"6  aTaaS  that  promlse  iB5,ort“lt  break-throughs  in 

" ?are«  opportunities  by  investing  in  new  methods  of 

in  job^raining^  1<>W'  “idlUe*iacome  college  students,  and 

' e^Sto^atiM^w^M ti0?  Tte?  * esiphasising  research  and 
SlSS.  w’  hy.tovesting  in  teacher  training  and  new  community 
coUQgofl  t and  far  ^flmi4^4aa  4 ^ ^ « , * 
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A STRATEGY  FOR  THE  SEVENTIES 

I am  pleased  to  present  a budget  that  demonstrates  a shift  in  priorities: 
we  now  begin  to  turn  in  new  directions. 


Changing  priorities  - About  4l$  of  estimated  outlays  in  the  1971  budget 
will  be  devoted  to  human  resources  - spending  for  education  and  manpower, 
health,  income  security,  and  veterans  benefits  and  services.  Spending 
for  national  defense,  despite  continued  improvements  in  our  military 
forces,  will  claim  a smaller  percentage  of  the  budget  than  in  any  year  since 
1950.  Although  still  comparateively  small,  other  major  programs  of  this 
Administration  - pollution  control,  crime  reduction,  transportation,  and  housing 
are  planned  bo  grow  substantially  in  the  years  ahead.  ...  Decisions  to  in- 
clude new  spending  programs  in  this  and  future  budgets  will  recognize 
long-run  savings  that  would  be  lost  if  action  is  not  taken.  For  example, 
the  proposed  Family  Assistance  Program  is  designed  to  reform  our  outmoded 
welfare  system.  If  enacted,  it  would  cost  an  estimated  $4.4  billion  in  the 
first  full  year  of  effect.  However,  the  incentives  to  preserve  families 
intact  and  increase  gainful  employment  will  eventually  mean  a long-run 
increase  in  economic  self-sufficiency,  which  I believe  far  outweighs  these 
substantial,  but  essential,  public  costs. 


The  path  to  our  goals  - Among  the  meritorious  claims  on  our  resources  are: 

- Protecting  our  physical  environment  by  taking  further  actions  to 
reduce  air  and  water  pollution,  and  by  providing  additional  parks, 
open  spaces,  and  other  recreation  opportunities. 

- Maintaining  our  physical  and  economic  base  by  improving  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  by  stimulating  the  construction  of  additional  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing. 

- Bringing  better  health  to  all,  by  reforming  the  health  care  delivery 
system,  by  increasing  the  Nation’s  corps  of  needed  health  personnel, 
and  by  emphasizing  areas  that  promise  important  break-throughs  in 
medical  research. 

- Equalizing  career  opportunities  by  investing  in  new  methods  of 
education,  in  aid  to  low-  and  middle-income  college  students,  and 
in  job  training. 

- Renewing  the  American  education  system  by  emphasizing  research  and 
experimentation,  by  investing  in  teacher  training  and  new  community 
colleges,  and  by  redressing  inequities  in  educational  financing. 

- Obtaining  budget  surpluses  in  order  to  generate  additional  savings 
so  housing  and  State  and  local  construction  can  be  financed  without 
undue  reliance  on  Federal  aid.  The  absence  of  such  surpluses  would 
tend  to  keep  interest  rates  high  and  to  make  capital  markets  less 
efficient. 

- Reducing  and  realigning  tax  burdens  further  in  a fair  and  judicious 
manner,  when  such  action  is  prudent  and  desirable  in  the  light  of  all 
other  national  priorities. 

As  long  as  the  growth  of  revenues  exceeds  the  growth  of  "built-in" 

expenditures  we  will  be  able  to  make  some  genuine  progress  toward  these 
goals. 

The  progress  that  we  make  in  pursuit  of  these  goals  must  depend  on  their 
relative  priority,  our  ability  to  design  workable  programs,  and  our 
willingness  to  raise  the  required  resources. 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  are  these  goals  similar  to  the  goals  of  President  Nixon?  How 
do  they  differ? 

2.  Why  do  they  differ  in  some  areas? 

*2.  Students  can  learn  to  analyze  an  economic  problem  by  being  led  through 
the  process  of  looking  at  possible  solutions , evaluating  their 
consequences,  identifying  goals,  and  choosing  between  possible  solutions. 

Case  1 


Sunlight  streamed  through  the  window,  casting  a shadow  on  Jim's  desk. 

As  the  bell  rang  aiding  school  for  the  day,  Lucy  turned  to  him.  "Want 
to  walk  me  home?" 

Lucy  was  beautiful.  She'd  never  before  shown  any  interest  in  Jim. 

Before  Jim  got  a chance  to  answer,  Miss  Brown  rapped  for  attention. 

"X  almost  forgot,"  Miss  Brown  said.  "There's  an  announcement.  All 
boys  who  want  to  try  out  for  the  baseball  team  must  meet  in  the  gym 
immediately*  after  school  today." 

Jim's  world  collapsed,.  He'd  been  lifting  weights  all  winter  to  stay 
in  shape  • Last  year  he  didn't  quite  make  it.  He  had  a good  arm,  and 
his  hitting  wasn't  bad.  His  fielding  was  only  fair,  but  not  as  bad 
as  Ted's.  There *d  be  plenty  of  competition.  Why  did  everything  have  to 
happen  at  once! 

Lucy  stoood  up  and  turned  toward  him.  "Coming  Jim?”  Before  Jim  could 
answer,  Ted  called  across  the  aisle,  "Let's  go!” 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  alternatives  are  open  to  Jim? 


*2.  Students  can  learn  to  analyze  an  economic  problem  by  being  led  through 
the  process  of  ?ooking  at  possible  solutions,  evaluating  their 
consequences,  identifying  goals,  and  choosing  between  possible  solutions. 

Case  1 


Sunlight  streamed  through  the  window,  casting  a shadow  on  Jim’s  desk. 

As  the  bell  rang  ending  school  for  the  day,  Lucy  turned  to  him.  ’’Want 
to  walk  me  home?” 

Lucy  was  beautiful.  She'd  never  before  shown  any  interest  in  Jim. 

Before  Jim  got  a chance  to  answer,  Miss  Brown  rapped  for  attention. 

’I  almost  forgot,”  Miss  Brown  said.  ’’There's  an  announcement.  All 
boys  who  want  to  try  out  for  the  baseball  team  must  meet  in  the  gym 
immediately  after  school  today.” 

Jim's  world  collapsed.  He'd  been  lifting  weights  all  winter  to  stay 
in  shape  • Last  year  he  didn't  quite  make  it.  He  had  a good  arm,  and 
his  hitting  wasn't  bad.  His  fielding  was  only  fair,  but  not  as  bad 
as  Ted's.  There 'd  be  plenty  of  competition.  Why  did  everything  have  to 
happen  at  once! 

Lucy  stoood  up  and  turned  toward  him.  "Coming  Jim?"  Before  Jim  could 
answer,  Ted  called  across  the  aisle,  "Let's  go!" 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  alternatives  are  open  to  Jim? 

2.  What  consequences  can  you  anticipate  for  each  alternative? 

3.  What  decision  should  Jim  make?  Why? 

Apply  the  above  to  the  following  cases. 

Case  2 


You  worked  after  school  last  term  and  saved  $50.  One  of  your  friends 
is  getting  a new  bicycle  and  has  offered  you  his  two  year  old  model  for 
$50.  New  it  costs  $105.  Should  you  buy  it?  Why? 

Case  3 

You  have  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  attend  a special  summer  program 
for  high  school  students  at  a local  college  campus . You  will  live  on 
campus  and  will  be  required  to  attend  courses  to  help  you  study  more 
effectively.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  you  complete  this  program 
successfully  you  might  be  given  a college  scholarship  when  you  graduate 
fi*om  high  school.  You  have  also  been  offered  a job  at  a neighborhood 
market  paying  $60  a week.  What  should  you  do?  Why?  What  must  you 
consider  before  making  your  choice?  What  are  your  family  needs? 
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3*  Use  the  following  chart  to  build  a model  of  the  economic  problem  in 
society. 


Teachers  should  point  out  to  the  class  that  models  simplify 
the  system  but  can  be  used  to  build  on  later  in  the  course. 


HUMAN  WANTS 

BCAttC  ITV 

RESOURCES 

f.  Unlimited. 

t.  Scarce  relative 

a.  Can  be  estieffcd 

to  human  want# • 

in  different 

2.  Can  be  used  in 

way$. 

different  way*. 

CHOI CK  * SASIC  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 
JOBS  Of  A VI  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 


\ WHet  to  produce 


[ How  tnuchta  produce  j 


| Hawto  dif  tribute  output 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  Does  your  family  own  a car?  A color  TV?  Diamonds? 

2.  How  many  would  like  to  own  these  items? 

3.  Why  can’t  everyone  have  everything  he  wants? 

4.  What  are  the  problems  that  we  face  due  to  scarcity? 

5.  What  are  the  purposes  of  an  economic  system? 

The  following  problems  can  be  used  to  develop  the  concepts  of  goals, 
costs  and  choice. 


Problem  One 

John  is  not  bad  on  the  electric  guitar  and  has  a passable  voice.  He 
has  written  a few  folk-rock  numbers  that  his  high  school  crowd  says 
are  great.  His  combo  plays  for  school  parties  and  occasionally  for 
community  groups.  Last  week  he  played  at  a school  dance  and  was  paid 
o $50.  John  also  Is  a guard  on  the  high  school  basketball  team.  In  fact, 

eMe  he  "as  das*  chosen  for  the  All-City  team.  State  College  has  offered 

him  a scholarship.  He  never  really  planned  to  go  to  college.  What  . 


HUMAN  WANTS 

CfAfiflTV 

RESOURCES 

9.  Unlimited  • 

1*  Seance  relative 

a.  Can  be 

to  Human  want# . 

in  different 

2m  Can  be  used 'm 

ways. 

different  wan#. 

CHOICE  * BASIC  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 
JOBS  OP  AM  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

| What  to  produce  1 \ f wcwtnuch  ttf  produce  ] 


Howto  um  re#our cos 


| How  to  distribute  output 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Does  your  family  own  a car?  A color  TV?  Diamonds? 

2.  How  many  would  like  to  own  these  items? 

3.  Why  can’t  everyone  have  everything  he  wants? 

4.  What  are  the  problems  that  we  face  due  to  scarcity? 

5.  What  are  the  purposes  of  an  economic  system? 


The  following  problems  can  be  used  to  develop  the  concepts  of  goals, 
costs  and  choice. 

Problem  One 

John  is  not  bad  on  the  electric  guitar  and  has  a passable  voice.  He 
has  written  a few  folk-rock  numbers  that  his  high  school  crowd  says 
are  great.  His  combo  plays  for  school  parties  and  occasionally  for 
community  groups.  Last  week  he  played  at  a school  dance  and  was  paid 
$50.  John  also  is  a guard  on  the  high  school  basketball  team.  In  fact, 
he  was  just  chosen  for  the  All-City  team.  State  College  has  offered 
him  a scholarship.  He  never  really  planned  to  go  to  college.  What  . 
should  he  do? 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  choices  does  John  have?  What  is  the  real  cost  of  each  choice? 

2.  What  are  your  own  goals? 


3.  Which  choice  is  most  likely  to  achieve  your  goal? 
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^2?  Sr1SntTsr°01  £\S  ^USt  been  •». 

buying  the  lot  to  build  a now  % ^ suPermarket  is  interested,  in 
complained  to  the  City  Council  that^  “ar^e*'  M®nJr  People  have 
dangerous.  They  say  that  markets  creatTteaffifa^  ? S^?01  ls 
accidents.  The  owners  of  the  market  a^<me  thft  t^c^a  i°  oreates 

ScTthaTarr^r  ss  sr*  ^ 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1.  As  city  councilman,  what  are  your  objectives? 


2.  What  solutions  are  open  to  vou?  who*  4»  ^ 

solution?  P y ? What  is  the  real  cost  of  adopting  each 


II. 


3.  Which  solution  is  most  likely  to  achieve  your  objectives? 

4*  ” y0“  W6re  a Clty  COUnolljtian»  to  «ould  you  solve  this  problem? 
WHAT  IS  THE  MATURE  AND  JUNCTION  OP  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM? 
Emphases : 


decisions. ^aVe  in  diffarent  » to  make  economic 


Ifice  plays  a key  role  in  the  American  economy. 

factors  Influence  our  price  av<3+ o™  xv  . . , 

e our  price  system  os  that  it  operates  imperfectly. 


**A‘  SeS^!^  30UrCeS  to  understand  the  development 


f the  comfortable 

perplexing  security  of  STm^w  this  security  for  the  .... 

revolution  was  required.  system>  nothing  short  of  a 


”It  was  the  most  Vta^fAl  tei.i A 


dangerous . Tney  say  xnax  markets  create  traffic  and  traffic  creates 
accidents.  The  owners  of  the  market  argue  that  traffic  moves  slowly 
around  stores  and  represent  no  real  danger.  They  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  as  taxpayers,  they  also  do  much  to  support  education 
in  the  city,  and  the  more  they  prosper,  the  more  taxes  they  pay. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  As  city  councilman,  what  are  your  objectives? 

2.  What  solutions  are  open  to  you?  What  is  the  real  cost  of  adopting  each 
solution? 

3.  Which  solution  is  most  likely  to  achieve  your  objectives? 

4.  If  you  were  a city  councilman,  how  would  you  solve  this  problem? 

II.  WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  AND  FUNCTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM? 

Emphases : 


Societies  have  organized  in  many  different  ways  to  make  economic 
decisions. 

Price  plays  a key  role  in  the  American  economy. 

Many  factors  influence  our  price  system  os  that  it  operates  imperfectly, 

**A.  Using  excerpts  from  secondary  sources  to  understand  the  development 
of  the  Market  System. 

"....The  world  has  gotten  along  for  centuries  in  the  comfortable 
rut  of  tradition  and  command;  to  abandon  this  security  for  the  • • • • 
perplexing  security  of  the  market  system,  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution  was  required. 

"It  was  the  most  important  revolution,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
shaping  modern  society,  that  ever  took  place  ....  To  understand 
the  wrenching  which  it  gave  society,  we  must  immerse  ourselves 
in  that  earlier  and  long- forgotten  world  from  which  our  own 
society  finally  spring  .... 

"First  stop:  France.  The  year,  1305. 

"It  is  a fair  we  visit.  The  traveling  merchants  have  arrived  that 
morning  with  their  armed  guard,  have  set  up  their  gaily  striped  tents, 
and  are  trading  among  themselves  and  with  the  loca..  population. 

A variety  of  exotic  goods  is  for  sale:  silks  and  taffetas,  spices 
and  perfumes,  hides  and  furs  .... 

"....inside  the  tent3  we  meet  with  a strange  sight.  Books  of 
business,  open  on  the  table,  are  barely  more  than  notebooks  of 
transactions;  a sample  extract  from  one  merchant  reads:  "Owed 
ten  gulden  by  a man  since  Whitsuntide.  I forgot  his  name.  * 
Calculations  are  made  largely  in  Roman  numerals  and  sums  are  often 
wrong;  long  division  is  reckoned  as  something  of  a mystery  and 
the  use  of  zero  is  not  clearly  understood  •••• 
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"Next  stop:  -jr*  any.  The  year,  1550  odd. 


Andreas  Ryff,  a merchant,  bearded  and  fur-coated,  is  coming 
back  to  his  home  in  Baden;  he  writes  in  a letter  to  his  wife 
that  he  has  visited  thirty  markets  and  is  troubled  with  saddle- 
burn.  He  is  even  more  troubled  by  the  nuisances  of  the  times: 
as  he  travels  he  is  stopped  approximately  once  every  six  miles 

to  pay  a customs  toll;  between  Basle  and  Cologne  he  pays 
tnlrty-one  levies* 


And  that  is  not  all.  Each  community  he  visits  has  its  own 
money,  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  its  own  law  and  order. 

aSa^Und  J®4®"  al0“®  there  are  112  different  measures  of 
different  square  measures,  65  different  dry  measures, 
103  different  measures  for  cereals  and  123  for  liquids.  63 
special  measures  for  liquor,  and  80  different  pound  weights. 


"We  move  on:  we  are  in  Boston  in  the  year  1644. 


iln  progress5  °?e  Robert  Keane,  ’an  ancient  professor 

eh-nd  * . a 113811  ©“inent  parts,  wealthy  and  having  but  one 

child,  and  having  come  over  for  conscience’  sake  and  for  the 

advancement  of  the  gospel,'  is  charged  with  a ....  crime :£e  has 
f xpence  profit  on  the  shilling,  an  outrageous  gain 
e court  is  debating  whether  to  excommunicate  him  for  his  sin, 

him  h±l  fpotiess  past  it  finally  relents  and  dismisses 

him  with  a fine  of  two  hundred  pounds.  But  poor  Mr.  Keane  is  so 
upset  that  before  the  elders  of  the  Church 
acknowledge  his  covetous  and  corrupt  heart.' 


• • • • 

I 


■ T£,®  pr?f^  m°Jive  as  we  know  “ is  only  as  old  as  'modern 
man.  Even  today  the  notion  of  gain  for  gain's  sake  is  foreign 
to  a large  portion  of  the  world’s  population 


• • • • 


i?1+v>r,+^+fyS^ri  T Was  born  ln  W - an  agony  that  began 

into  tte^Senth  y “*  did  rUn  ltS  C0Urs®  "ntil 


• • • • 


"^l!°^°eS  oonld  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  smash  a 
comfortable  and  established  world  ....? 


i^nJ^o^th^6  ""iSSlVe  Xt  a Procesa 


there  was  the  gradual  emergence  of  national  political 

^4er  the  blows  of  Peasant  wars  and  kingly 
....  feudalism  gave  way  to  centralized  monarchies/ 

iSL^+r?  Iri0na2'0bies  ““"e  ....  royal  patronage  for  favored 

s"oh  as  the  great  French  tapestry  works,  and  the 
ffTSiET?  f fT4®8  «“d  armies  with  all  their  necessary 
industries.  The  infinity  of  rules  and  regulations 
^v»1^agUed'  £n4f®aa  Ryff  “d  his  fellow  sixteenth-century 
coS  ^encyr  *"*  t0  COm°n  laws>  c°“°n  measurements, 


the  political  change  which  was  revolutionizing 
Europe  was  the  encouragement  of  foreign  adventure  an*  mvr>i  nyn4H 


nw 


— •• » w ^ wj  ync  iJ.ui.a.ocuuv^Q  wx  woic  uXlUCSTj 

as  he  travels  he  is  stopped  approximately  once  every  six  miles 
to  pay  a customs  toll;  between  Basle  and  Cologne  he  pays 
thirty-one  levies. 

"And  that  is  not  all.  Each  community  he  visits  has  its  own 
money,  its  own  rules  and  regulations,  its  own  law  and  order. 

In  the  area  around  Baden  alone  there  are  112  different  measures  of 
length,  92  different  square  measures,  65  different  dry  measures, 
163  different  measures  for  cereals  and  123  for  liquids,  63 
special  measures  for  liquor , and  80  different  pound  weights. 

"We  move  on:  we  are  in  Boston  in  the  year  1644. 


"A  trial  is  in  progress;,  one  Robert  Keane,  'an  ancient  professor 
of  the  gospel,  a man  of  eminent  parts,  wealthy  and  having  but  one 
child,  and  having  come  over  for  conscience'  sake  and  for  the 
advancement  of  the  gospel,'  is  charged  with  a ....  crime:  he  has 
made  over  sixpence  profit  on  the  shilling,  an  outrageous  gain. 

The  court  is  debating  whether  to  excommunicate  him  for  his  sin, 
but  in  view  of  his  spotless  past  it  finally  relents  and  dismisses 
him  with  a fine  of  two  hundred  pounds.  But  poor  Mr.  Keane  is  so 
upset  that  before  the  elders  of  the  Church  he  does  'with  tears 
acknowledge  his  covetous  and  corrupt  heart,’ 


"....  The  profit  motive  as  we  know  it  is  only  as  old  as  'modern 
man, * Even  today  the  notion  of  gain  for  gain's  sake  is  foreign 
to  a large  portion  of  the  world's  population  •••• 

"The  market  system  • • • . was  born  in  agony  - an  agony  that  began 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  did  not  run  its  course  until  well 
into  the  nineteenth  .... 


"What  forces  could  have  been  sufficiently  powerful  to  smash  a 
comfortable  and  established  world  ••••? 

"There  was  no  single  massive  cause  ....  It  was  a process  of 
internal  growth. 

"First,  there  was  the  gradual  emergence  of  national  political 
units  in  Europe.  Under  the  blows  of  peasant  wars  and  kingly 
conquest  ••••  feudalism  gave  way  to  centralized  monarchies. 

And  with  monarchies  came  ••••  royal  patronage  for  favored 
industries,  such  as  the  great  French  tapestry  works,  and  the 
development  of  armadas  and  armies  with  all  their  necessary 
satellite  industries.  The  infinity  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  plagued-  Andreas  Ryff  and  his  fellow  sixteenth- century 
traveling  merchants  gave  way  to  common  laws,  common  measurements, 
common  currency. 

"An  aspect  of  the  political  change  which  was  revolutionizing 
Europe  was  the  encouragement  of  foreign  adventure  and  exploration. 
The  change  from  private  to  national  life  .... 

"A  second  great  current  of  change  was  ....  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
The  world  of  Today  elbowed  aside  the  world  of  Tomorrow,  and  as 
life  on  earth  became  more  important,  so  did  the  notion  of 
material  standards  and  ordinary  comforts  •••• 

"Still  another  deep  current  lies  in  the  slow  social  changes 
which  eventually  made  the  market  system  possible.  We  are 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a time  of 
stagnation  and  lack  of  progress.  Yet  in  five  hundred  years, 
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ment),  connected  them^th0"*  ^ crude ) $ i“e“se  achieve- 
maintained  their  “? 

W“h  — * «-EE 

as,*c5  r^*srjKS“:  — 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of*  all  _ . 

curiosity  %...  * or  all  ...  was  a rise  in  scientific 

Place  society  has  begun  to  heTa'^  et  of  ^C  its 
Some  of  them  are:  n6W  Set  0f  ••••  (opinions). 

Every  man  is  naturally  covetous  of  lucre.  * 

"’No  laws  are  prevalent  against  galne. » 

" Galne  is  the  Centre  of  the  Circle  of  Commerce. • 

” A new  idea  has  come  into  being:  ’economic  man’....  a 

Sr^etJST will  s^nf^0toI1tal>ai?  Wherever  14  leads 

on  desert  isles  who  will  Bobinson  Cfusoes 

SO  many  penny-pi^iS  toc^s?^  “ lf  «"*  *• 

ha2  $ip^1|u£pe"allS  “ n#W  fever  of  wealth  and  speculation 

*rom  Ihe  Worldly  Philosonhera.  r 

Simon“Sd  ochuslerriytr (pp.  20-2h)  H611broner- 

Questions  for  Injoiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  conditions  worked  against  the  development  of  a market  econosyj 


2. 

3. 


o 
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Wh&*b  conditions  sgghi  to  Ido  4,v_  ^ «. 

market  economy?  necessary  for  the  development  of  a 

sjwjlval  wL^^dTtV^ior or0^nd?etS°ecS!o^ic 


was  uecruiieeLL  jjrugressj  ouo,  ui  a import anx^  surwee 


"Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  ...  was  a rise  in  scientific 
curiosity  .... 

"By  the  year  1700.... the  world  which  had  tried  Robert  Keane, 
prohibited  merchants  from  carrying  unsightly  bundles,  worried 
over  ’just*  prices,  and  fought  for  the  privilege  of  carrying 
on  in  its  fathers’  footsteps  was  ....  (declining).  In  its 
place  society  has  begun  to  head  a new  set  of  ....  (opinions). 

Some  of  them  are: 

"’Every  man  is  naturally  covetous  of  lucre.’ 

"’No  laws  are  prevalent  against  gaine.* 

" Gaine  is  the  Centre  of  the  Circle  of  Commerce. 1 

" A new  idea  has  come  into  being:  ’economic  man’....  a 

creature  who  follows  his  adding-machine  brain  wherever  it  leads 
him.  The  textbooks  will  soon  come  to  talk  of  Robinson  Crusoes 
on  desert  isles  who  will  organize  their  affairs  as  if  they  were 
so  many  penny-pinching  accountants. 

"In  the  world  of  affairs  a new  fever  of  wealth  and  speculation 
has  gripped  Europe." 

From  The  Worldly  Philosophers . Robert  L.  Heilbroner. 

Simon  and  Schuster,  1961  1pp.  20-24) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  conditions  worked  against  the  development  of  a market  economy? 

2.  What  conditions  seem  to  be  necessary  for  the  development  of  a 
market  economy? 

3.  Why  does  Heilbroner  state  that  "as  long  as  the  problem  of 
survival  was  handled  by  tradition  or  command,  the  economic 
problem  never  gave  rise  to  that  special  field  of  study  called 
economics"? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  were  the  most  important  influences  on  the  development  of 
the  United  States  Economy? 

2.  How  can  the  readings  abcxebe  used  to  evaluate  underdeveloped 
economies  today? 

Follow-up  Activities 


Using  Descriptive  Materials  to  Formulate  Generalization 

Below  is  a list  of  statements  describing  various  economic  actions. 
Label  or  classify  each  statement  according  to  whether  you  think  it 
is  typical  of  a traditional  economy  (T),  a command  economy  (C),  or 
a market  economy  (M) . 
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a*  Cn  the  farms,  the  working  day  lasts  from  sunrise  until  dusk 
or  dark.  As  they  have  done  for  centuries,  women  follow  the 
reapers  and  binders  on  foot  to  gather  the  gleanings  from  the 
fields. 

b.  The  problem  of  finding  skilled  workers  was  immense.  There  were 
simply  not  enough  trained  men  available.  His  competitors  were 
fighting  for  their  share  of  the  labor  supply.  He  decided  to 
introduce  a five -dollar- a-  day  minimum  wage.  The  new  minimum 
more  than  doubled  the  existing  wage. 

c.  The  practice  of  giving  certain  industries  first  call  on  scarce 
materials  has  brought  more  rapid  over-all  economic  growth 
than  otherwise  might  have  been  possible. 

d.  The  proclamation  of  the  head  of  state  declared  that  no  banking 
operations  should  be  carried  on  throughout  the  country  until 
further  notice, 

e.  The  people  being  studied  were  still  living  on  seal  meat  and 
were  making  no  attempt  to  kill  any  of  the  numerous  caribou 
that  were  continually  migrating  past.  I thought  at  first  that 
there  might  be  some  taboo  preventing  them  from  hunting  caribou 
on  ice,  but  this  they  told  me  was  not  so.  It  was  simply  that 

they  had  never  hunted  caribou  on  the  ice  and  had  not  considered 
it  possible. 

f.  Holding  prices  in  check  was  difficult.  A great  burden  fell  on 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  created  to  keep  the  lid 

on  prices  by  setting  price  ceilings  on  a large  list  of  commodities 
which  were  much  in  demand. 

Questions  for  Discovery  and  Inqn-iry 

1.  Why  did  you  classify  each  item  the  way  you  did? 

2.  Might  it  be  possible  for  all  of  these  statements  to  be  describing 

actions  in  the  same  national  economy? 

Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  additional  information  do  you  need  to  be  able  to  distinguish 

between  traditional  economy,  command  economy  and  a market  economy? 

Why? 

Project  for  Individual  Research 

**  How  does  the  feudal  economy  reflect  the  characteristics  of  a traditional 

economy? 


* B.  Using  an  economic  history  text  to  understand  the  concept  of 
market  system 

"WHAT  YOU  SUGGEST  IS  MADNESS" 

* * * • (A)  ssume  for  a moment  that  we  could  act  as  econ^nri  c advisers  t,r>  «. 


0JOJLLJ MVW  — ” w * 

fighting  for  their  share  of  the  labor  supply.  He  decided  to 
introduce  a five-dollar-a-  day  minimum  wage . The  new  minimum 
more  than  doubled  the  existing  wage. 

c.  The  practice  of  giving  certain  industries  first  call  on  scarce 
materials  has  brought  more  rapid  over-all  economic  growth 
than  otherwise  might  have  been  possible. 

d.  The  proclamation  of  the  head  of  state  declared  that  no  banking 
operation  should  be  carried  on  throughout  the  country  until 
further  notice. 

e#  The  people  being  studied  were  still  living  on  seal  meat  and 
were  making  no  attempt  to  kill  any  of  the  numerous  caribou 
that  were  continually  migrating  past.  I thought  at  first  that 
there  might  be  some  taboo  preventing  them  from  hunting  caribou 
on  ice,  but  this  they  told  me  was  not  so.  It  was  simply  that 
they  had  never  hunted  caribou  on  the  ice  and  had  not  considered 
it  possible. 

f.  Holding  prices  in  check  was  difficult.  A great  burden  fell  on 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  created  to  keep  the  lid 
on  prices  by  setting  price  ceilings  on  a large  list  of  commodities 
which  were  much  in  demand. 

Questions  for  Discovery  and  Inquiry 

1.  Why  did  you  classify  each  item  the  way  you  did? 

2.  Might  it  be  possible  for  all  of  these  statements  to  be  describing 
actions  in  the  same  national  economy? 

Why  or  why  not? 

3.  What  additional  information  do  you  need  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  traditional  economy,  command  economy  and  a market  economy? 
Why? 

Project  for  Individual  Research 

**  How  does  the  feudal  economy  reflect  the  characteristics  of  a traditional 

economy? 

* B.  Using  an  economic  history  text  to  understand  the  concept  of 
market  system 


"WHAT  YOU  SUGGEST  IS  MADNESS" 

. • • • (A)  ssume  for  a moment  that  we  could  act  as  economic  advisers  to  a 
society  which  had  not  yet  decided  on  its  mode  of  economic  organization. 


**Recommended  for  students  achieving  above  grade  level. 
^Recommended  for  students  achieving  below  grade  level. 
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Suppose,  for  instance  fhn+  „ 
- one  of  the  new 

W©  COlllfl  ^TMAa>4via  XI.  _ 


wi  iixrica. 

W©  could  imagine  tiip  i0fij  ~ 

^eri^oed  a highly  tradition-bomd  CaTof "We  ha^  always 
cultivate  the  fields  and  perform  th»i«  + °£  llfe*  0ur  men  hunt  and 
to  do  by  the  force  of  exaSlf  ^,  ?!  , tasks  88  they  are  brought  up 
We  know,  too,  something  1?Strncticm  of  their  elders/ 

«-“■»  sas 

Sirrmrto  ter  yet’  21,016  successfully?" 

Suppose  we  answered.  »v««  ^ 


qivw r«s«  * 9 acre  successful! 

Suppose  we  answered,  ’'Yes  +w«  • , ^ 

s^-ong  the  lines  of  a marke/econony.  nn0ttier  Wjr.  Organise  your  society 


HbwV^ssi^to^  totted  vSs^aSs^  ^ Pe°ple  to  301 

If  . - 


ia^aLi'^ed  to^nTt^k"  * *****  econony  no  one 

each  jjerson  is  allowed  to  decide^or  hLe/  ^fto'do/^  iS  that 


wv  UAJ# 

« xsrrs“5?«? » '•“r- ». 

Of  selecting  some  ?of SSs^tation^^  °^tle  rais^  «o 

You  leave  this  to  people  to^i  d/l.  l °th*r S for  0l°th  weaving? 

in+y  f?  n0t  daoide  correctly?  wSt  hL^en”8^®8’  But  ^ havens  if 

, the  Mnes*  ~ - - - offtrs  ss  l r^ssj?  - 

YOU  ffifllr  yia  n!  ~ ~ . ii 


r»v_,.  -^T,u.y  cugineer?” 

jcou  may  rest  assured,"  we  ten  +*,**  *.  ^ 

to  S00let‘v>  411  the  Sb^wili^liu'1?11?  of  that  will  happen, 

to  people's  advantage  to  fill  them  " ° fillea  because  it  will  be 


one  orth^fina^^s^S^^bboertain  expressions.  "How  look  " 
let  our  people  fcVg£  ££  ^°?e  that  we  take  youf^’and 
important,  like  cloth  product  inn*  s talIc  about  something 

Of  cloth  output  in  this  'market  soci^y'of  yotJs?"^  ““  right  level 


"But  you  don't,"  we  reply. 

"We  don't!  Then  how  do  we  know  there  will 

"Jhere  ^ v.  ...  will  be  enough  cloth  produced?" 


"Hhere  will  be,"  we  ten  w*  ,ffm.  ^ 

„ * The  vill  see  to  that." 

x5!”  towjo  we  know  there  won>i.  ^ - .. 


7 7 w c VVUVUiL W t ny^ 

are  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  sign  an  edict  making  it  compulsory  for 
many  of  our  men  to  work  on  community  projects  for  our  national  develop- 
ment. Tell  us,  is  there  any  other  way  we  can  organizae  our  society 
so  that  it  will  function  successfully  - or  better  yet,  more  successfully?" 

Suppose  we  answered,  "Yes,  there  is  another  way.  Organize  your  society 
along  the  lines  of  a market  economy." 

Very  well,  says  the  leaders.  "What  do  we  then  tell  people  to  do? 

How  do  we  assign  them  to  their  various  tasks?" 

"That’s  the  very  point,"  we  would  answer.  "In  a market  economy  no  one 
is  assigned  to  any  task.  The  very  idea  of  a market  society  is  that 
each  person  is  allowed  to  decide  for  himself  what  to  do." 

There  is  consternation  among  the  leaders.  You  mean  there  is  no  assign- 
ment of  some  men  to  mining  and  others  to  cattle  raising?  No  manner 
of  selecting  some  for  transportation  and  others  for  cloth  weaving? 

You  leave  this  to  people  to  decide  for  themselves?  But  what  happens  if 
they  do  not  decide  correctly?  What  happens  if  no  one  volunteers  to  go 
into  the  mines,  or  if  no  one  offers  himself  as  a railway  engineer?" 

"You  may  rest  assured,"  we  tell  the  leaders,  "none  of  that  will  happen. 

In  a market  society,  all  the  jobs  will  be  filled  because  it  will  be 
to  people’s  advantage  to  fill  them." 

Our  respondents  accept  this  with  uncertain  expressions.  "Now  look," 
on  of  them  finally  says,  "let  us  suppose  that  we  take  your  advice  and 
let  our  people  do  as  they  please.  Now  let’s  talk  about  something 
important,  like  cloth  production.  Just  how  do  we  fix  the  right  level 
of  cloth  output  in  this  ’market  society’  of  yours?" 

"But  you  don’t,"  we  reply. 

We  don’t!  Then  how  do  we  know  there  will  be  enough  cloth  produced?" 

"There  will  be,"  we  tell  him.  "The  market  will  see  to  that." 

Then  how  do  we  know  there  won’t  be  too  much  cloth  produced?"  he  asks 
triumphantly.  — 

"Ah,  but  the  market  will  see  to  that  too!" 

*But  what  is.  this  market  that  will  do  all  these  wonderful  things?  Who 
runs  it?" 

"Oh,  nobody  runs  the  market,"  we  answer.  "It  runs  itself.  In  fact 
there  really  isn’t  any  such  thing  as  ’the  market*.  It’s  just  a word  we 
use  to  describe  the  way  people  behave." 

"But  I thought  people  behaved  the  way  they  wanted  to!" 

And  so  they  do,"  we  say.  "But  never  fear.  They  will  want  to  behave 
the  way  you  want  them  to  behave." 

I am  afraid,  says  the  chief  of  the  delegation,  "that  we  are  wasting 
our  time.  We  thought  you  had  in  mind  a serious  proposal.  But  what  you 
suggest  is  madness,  it  is  inconceivable.  Good  day,  sir."  And  with 
great  dignity  the  delegation  takes  its  leave. 

me  Making  of  Economic  Society.  Robert  L.  Heilbroner.  Prentice-Hall,  1962. 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1*  What  does  a market  economy  mean? 

2.  What  does  a market  economy  do? 

3.  Is  this  the  only  way  to  get  the  job  done?  Explain. 

4.  Why  was  it  so  hard  for  the  leader  of  the  African  nation  to  imagine 
a market  economy? 

Small  Group  Pro.j  ect 

Assign  different  students  to  the  roles  of  delegation  leader,  narrator, 
etc.  Present  them  with  a specific  problem  such  as  producing  wagons. 

Let  them  role  play  and  discuss  the  problems  involved. 

Follow-up  Activity 

Using  a simulation  game  to  teach  supply  and  demand 

Students  should  be  given  the  following  instruction  sheet  one  day  prior 
to  playing  the  market  game.  All  points  should  be  clarified  so  that 
the  game  can  proceed  smoothly. 

A MABKETFUL  OF  RYE 


You  are  about  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  a commodity  market. 

You  will  participate  as  a brokerage  agent  acting  in  behalf  of  a client. 
Your  client  will  give  you  specific  instructions  to  sell  or  buy  1,000 
bushels  of  rye  under  certain  minimum  (for  seller)  or  mATHnnnTi  (for  buyer) 
price  conditions.  You  have  an  obligation  to  do  as  well  as  you  can  for 
your  client,  and  you  are  not  permitted  to  violate  the  instructions.  If 
you  violate  your  client* s instructions,  you  will  lose  your  broker’s 
license  and  be  suspended  from  the  game. 

All  buyers  as  a group  will  be  competing  against  all  sellers  as  a group 
in  this  game  in  a contest  to  see  which  group  does  the  best  job  of 
representing  their  clients  in  a competitive  market  operating  under 
these  ground  rules. 

1.  Buyers  will  be  identified  by  a handkerchief  on  their  arms  and/or 
colored  instruction  slips. 

2.  Sellers  will  have  nothing  on  their  arms  and  white  instruction  slips. 

3.  Your  instruction  card  will  have  three  separate  instructions  prefaced 
by  the  Roman  numerals  I,  II,  IIlT  There  will  be  separate  trading 
periods  played  with  each  set  of  instructions* 

During  the  first  period  you  must  follow  the  instructions  on  the 
first  line  (Roman  I).. 

During  the  second  period  you  must  follow  the  instructions  on  the 
second  line  (Roman  II). 
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4.  Why  was  it  so  haxd  for  the  leader  of  the  African  nation  to  imagine 
a market  economy? 

Small  Group  Project 

Assign  different  students  to  the  roles  of  delegation  leader,  narrator , 
etc.  Present  them  with  a specific  problem  such  as  producing  wagons. 

Let  them  role  play  and  discuss  the  problems  involved. 

Follow-up  Activity 

Using  a simulation  game  to  teach  supply  and  demand 

Students  should  be  given  the  following  instruction  sheet  one  day  prior 
to  playing  the  market  game.  All  points  should  be  clarified  so  that 
the  game  can  proceed  smoothly. 

A MARKETFUL  OF  RYE 


You  are  about  to  participate  in  the  operation  of  a commodity  market. 

You  will  participate  as  a brokerage  agent  acting  in  behalf  of  a client. 
Your  client  will  give  you  specific  instructions  to  sell  or  buy  1,000 
bushels  of  rye  under  certain  minimum  (for  seller)  or  maximum  (for  buyer) 
price  conditions.  You  have  an  obligation  to  do  as  well  as  you  nan  for 
your  client,  and  you  are  not  permitted  to  violate  the  instructions.  If 
you  violate  your  client* s instructions,  you  will  lose  your  broker’s 
license  and  be  suspended  from  the  game. 

All  buyers  as  a group  will  be  competing  against  all  sellers  as  a group 
in  this  game  in  a contest  to  see  which  group  does  the  best  job  of 
representing  their  clients  in  a competitive  market  operating  under 
these  ground  rules. 


1.  Buyers  will  be  identified  by  a handkerchief  on  their  arms  and/or 
colored  instruction  slips. 

2.  Sellers  will  have  nothing  on  their  arms  and  white  instruction  s'Hpg. 

3.  Your  instruction  card  will  have  three  separate  instructions  prefaced 
by  the  Roman  numerals  I,  II,  IIlT  There  will  be  separate  trading 
periods  played  with  each  set  of  instructions. 

During  the  first  period  you  must  follow  the  instructions  on  the 
first  line  (Roman  I) . 

During  the  second  period  you  must  follow  the  instructions  on  the 
second  line  (Roman  II). 


During  the  third  period  you  must  follow  the  instructions  on  the 
third  line  (Roman  III). 

4.  Buyers  and  sellers  should  not  reveal  their  instructions  to  any  of 

the  other  dealers,  unless  they  have  a particular  reason  for  doipg  so. 


A transaction  is  completed  when  a single  buyer  and  a single  seller 
agree  on  the  terms  of  a sale.  (ALL  AGREEMENTS  MUST  BE  AT  PRICES 
ENDING  IN  ZERO  CENTS  $5.20,  $5.50,  $6.10.) 
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5. 


kB 


6. 


7. 


9. 


10. 


to  thri^^^c^asf^rhrSerecorr^fre^rr'ee'i  T 51106 

cora  ana  report  your  transaction. 

As  completed  transactions  are  retvwfpa  +„  ,,  . . 

”*•  is  valuable  information  in  ScT.®™ 

buy  and  selT^der^rrecei^  a^^one  of‘thh°Uld  ^ 
take  another  buy  order*  seller*!  +«v  5^  same  kind*  (Buyers 

may  proceed  immediate^  f ® another  seU*  order).  You 

With  your  new^der?  If  ^u  Se^h/T  transaction  in  accordance 

within  three  minutes,  you^mav  obtai^aV0  C°?Plete  a transactior 

, you  may  obtain  a new  order  from  your  instructor. 

The  market  will  remain  onen  for  *?  w?rm+«« 

instructor  deems  advisable  4 _^mfUtfs  or  88  lon«  as  the 

before  the  market  il\2sed.  A one'"inute  warning  will  be  given 

££*«£?£  ^ «—  and 

more  successfully.  Hold  on  to  vour  i.!*8  represented  their  clients 
H-ay  Period  XI.  your  last  card  for  the  start  of 

CAUTION:  go  ™*  noise  will  wake  the  student  next  door. 

-taease  keep  the  noise  level  down. 
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The  teacher  should  have  the  following  items  prepared  for  use 
during  the  game. 

1.  Ins- 

bructions  on  colored 

paper  as  follows; 

YOU  ARE  INSTRUCTED  BY 

YOUR  CLIENT  TO  BUY 

1000  BUSHEIS  OP  RYE  FOR 

NOT  MORE  THAN 

- 

PERIOD  I 

Per  Bushel 

PERIOD  II 

Per  Bushel 

PERIOD  III 

Per  Bushel 

20  Buy  Orders 

should  he  distributed  as  follows: 

PERIOD  I 

II 

Ill 

7.80 

0 

1 

1 

7.60 

0 

1 

1 

7. bO 

0 

2 

2 

7.20 

0 

2 

2 

7.00 

1 

2 

2 

6.80 

1 

2 

2 

6.60 

2 

2 

2 

6.1*0 

2 

2 

2 

6.20 

2 

2 

2 

6.00 

2 

2 

2 

5.80 

2 

2 

2 

5.60 

2 

0 

0 

5.1*0 

2 

0 

0 

5.20 

2 

0 

0 

5.00 

2 

0 

0 
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2.  Instructions  on  white  paper  as  follows: 


YOU  ABE  INSTRUCTED  BY  YOUR 
CLIENT  TO  SELL  1,000 
BUSHELS  OF  RYE  FOR  NOT  LESS  THAN 

1 per  bushel 

PERIOD  II bushel 

PERIOD  III bushel 


20  sell  orders  should  be  distributed  as  follows: 


7.80 

7.60 

7.40 
7.20 
7.00 

6.80 
6.60 

6.40 
6.20 
6.00 

5.80 
5.60 

5.40 
5.20 
5.00 


PERIOD  I xi 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 o 

0 0 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

^ 4 


ill 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


An  overhead  projector  with  a prepared  transparency  of  this 
game  or  a graph  to  be  placed  on  the  blackbo^?  ?f  an 

d?tOT  ^ US6d’  th®  510561  writlne  instruments 
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4.  A chart  to  plot  the  transactions  as  they  occur  so  that  a movement 
towards  the  equilibrium  price  can  be  seen  as  it  develops. 


First  2 Min.  Second  2 Min.  Last  Min. 


7.80 

7.60 

7.40 

7.20 

7.00 

6.80 

6.60 

6.4o 

6.20 

6.00 

5.80 

5.60 

5. “tO 

5.20 

5.00 

5.  The  teacher  may  wish  to  assign  one  student  as  the  recorder  of 
sales  while  he  supervises  and  validates  each  transaction.  Collusion 
can  be  noted  but  need  not  be  stopped. 

6.  Each  trading  period  of  this  game  can  be  played  on  different  days  to 
demonstrate  a progression  of  new  concepts. 

7*  The  number  of  cards  can  be  adjusted  to  the  number  of  participants 
by  cutting  from  the  extreme  prices  (i.e.,  $5.00,  $7.80). 

8.  Teachers  and  students  should  spend  some  time  developing  an  under- 
standing of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  before  the  game  is  actually 
played.  Students  also  should  understand  the  purpose  of  the  game 
through  a brief  discussion  for  background  information. 
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Questions  fbr  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Have  students  complete  the  following  worksheet: 


A MARKET  FULL  OF  RYE 


Price 


7.80 

7.60 

7.40 
7.20 
7.00 
6*8o 
6.60 

6.40 
6.20 
6.no 
5.80 
5.6o 

5.40 
5.20 
5.00 


Buyers 

(Not  More  than  Price) 


I 

0 


II  III 

1 1 


Oil 


0 2 2 


0 2 2 


1 2 2 


1 2 2 


2 2 2 


2 2 2 


2 2 2 


2 2 2 


2 2 2 


2 0 0 


2 


0 0 


2 0 0 


2 0 0 


Sellers 

(Not  Less  than  Price) 


I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 


II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 


III 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


?TSd  theeSe^)the  tatle  belOW1 
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Demand 

(Amount  People  Would  be 
Willing  to  Buy) 


Supply 

(Amount  People  Would  be 
Willing  to  Sell) 


II 

Actual 

I 

m Sales 

« 

l II 

III 

7.80 

0 

1 

1 

20 

7.60 

0 

2 

2 

18 

7.40 

0 

4 

4 

16 

7.20 

0 

6 

6 

14 

7.00 

1 

8 

n 

i ' 

V 

12 

6.80 

2 

10 

10 

10 

6.6o 

4 

12 

12 

20 

20 

8 

6.40 

6 

14 

i4 

18 

18 

6 

6.20 

8 

16 

16 

16 

16 

4 

6.00 

10 

18 

18 

14 

14 

5.80 

12 

20 

20 

12 

12 

5.60 

14 

10 

10 

5.40 

16 

8 

8 

5.20 

18 

6 

6 

5.00 

20 

4 

4 

tTbeTthe^d  r expect  the 

gsme  you  have  just  completed  Sder  these  condiWons?  P ln  the 

o 

ERIC 


Period  I - $5.80 
Period  II  - $6.20 
Period  HI-  $6.80 

2-  £ *"  — * « - « - «. p-i 

How  much  was  sold  at  this  price?  " — — 

3.  How  do  you  explain  this  similarity  or  this  difference? 

I * * 


Actual 

Sales 


I 

II 

III 

Actual 

Sales 

I 

II 

III 

7.80 

0 

1 

1 

20 

7.60 

0 

2 

2 

18 

7.1*0 

0 

4 

4 

16 

7.20 

0 

6 

6 

14 

7.00 

1 

8 

8 

12 

6.80 

2 

10 

10 

10 

6.60 

4 

12 

12 

20 

20 

8 

6.40 

6 

14 

i4 

18 

18 

6 

6.20 

8 

16 

16 

16 

16 

4 

6.00 

10 

18 

18 

14 

14 

5.80 

12 

20 

20 

12 

12 

5.60 

14 

10 

10 

5.40 

16 

8 

8 

5.20 

18 

6 

6 

5.00 

20 

4 

4 

Actual 

Sales 


1.  According  to  the  model  of  supply  and  demand,  what  would  you  expect  the 
market  equilibrium  price  for  rye  to  be  at  the  end  of  each  period  in  the 
game  you  have  dust  completed  under  these  conditions? 


Period  I - 
Period  II  - 
Period  III  - 


<5 

{56 

{>6 


.80 

.20 

.80 


2.  What  was  the  price  prevailing  in  the  rye  market  at  the  end  of  each  period 
in  the  game  you  have  dust  completed  . 

How  much  was  sold  at  this  price? 

3*  How  do  you  explain  this  similarity  or  this  difference? 

4.  Why  did  the  price  increase  in  period  II?  (demand  shifted  upward) 

5.  What  factors  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  demand? 

6.  Why  did  price  increase  in  period  HI?  (reduced  supply) 

7.  What  factors  will  lead  to  a decrease  in  supply? 

8.  Did  the  buyers  or  sellers  do  a better  dob  in  each  trading  period? 

**9.  How  can  we  tell  if  there  was  any  collusion  during  our  game? 

What  effect  did  it  have?  (ftriee  very  high,  sales  restricted) 

•Recommended  ror  students  Achieving  above  Grade  Level. 
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140 

1.00 

6.60 

5.80 

5.40 

6.00 
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UPWARD  SHIFT  IN  DEMAND 
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DOWNWARD  SHIFT  IN  SUPPLY 
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2*  ^ 0Perati0"  °f  “d  d*^  - 


The  Case  of  the  World  Series 


Your  favorite  hasehall  team  has  won  its  league’s  pennant  and  is  fw* 
^ha®r  prospect;  of  playing  in  the  World  Series!  Your  stadiui/has  a * 

hundr-Bfl^e^118  c®pacity ’ of  oourse»  yet  every  baseball  fan  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  your  city  wants  a ticket  to  the  Series.  The  management 
of  the  winning  club  must  decide  how  to  handle  the  sale  of  Seri^ti55s 

sLro?  resSSib^rTn^iCket  h0lderS  ha^>  ^ i?  afs“  lee^sl  • 

baseball  t0  the  F®**®1  community  and  the  potential  future 

suggested  for  allocatinnhravaiiabirsp^e^^^1^  8°hemeS  h*W  been 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  circumstances  inhibit  the  market  mechanism  from  working? 

2,  How  would  you  handle  the  sale  of  tickets? 


3.  Do  you  think  everybody  would  agree  with  your  choice?  Explain? 


of^esfaSeraaWvef:^17  “*  eXplain  the  consciences 


a, 


f?  ®elf  ^tickets  on  the  open  market  and  sell  them  to 
the  highest  bidders, 

fLcf  °ff!f  thltickets  to  the  club’s  season  ticket  holders 
first,  putting  the  remainder  on  the  open  market, 

JS*  PriS6  °f  tickets’  seninS  them  in  unlimited 
quantities  to  purchasers  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis 

f*  **«•  of  tickets,  selling’s  liSt^HSber 

mst-s^vefbas?s.°r  ^ purehasers  on  a ^t-coae, 

Any  other  scheme. 


The  Case  of  the  Utrillo _jPaint1*igs 


Maurice  btrillo  was  a French  painter  whose  work  so  often  featured  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  the  Montmartre  section  It 

paf“tings  are  light;  in  painting  after  paSin5there 

5s  w^k5uhtSgl  !hea  ln  SUnfiebt*  agallery  filledSith 

S™?*?  monotonous,  each  painting  by  itself  has  proved  very 

are  t0  be  found  * -umy  homes! 

work  1?^9  i-fc  became  Known  that  a large  collection  of  his 

stm  *Jot  fome  onto  the  market  for  sale.  His  widow,  who 

f^L.r£e  UnSOld  p?intings  8X1(1  wh0  had  managed  his  business  ifSirs 
for  '^re?xs>  ma^®  dear  that  she  would  be  offering  the  paintings 
/_  one  at  at  time  and  at  a slow  rate  over  the  years  ahead 

(f^riVe  EC°n0mlC  Systems‘  John  Coleman,  Holt,  Rinehart* 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What,  is  Madame  Utrillo  trying  to  accomplish  by  selling  +.h* 


fixed  seating  capacity,  of  course,  yet  every  baseball  fan  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  your  city  wants  a ticket  to  the  Series.  The  management 
of  the  winning  club  must  decide  how  to  handle  the  sale  of  Series  tickets. 
It  wants  to  keep  its  season  ticket  holders  happy,  but  it  also  feels  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  greater  community  and  the  potential  future 
baseball  fans  a series  can  create.  Several  alternative  schemes  have  been 
suggested  for  allocating  the  available  space. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  circumstances  inhibit  the  market  mechanism  from  working? 

2.  How  would  you  handle  the  sale  of  tickets? 

3.  Do  you  think  everybody  would  agree  with  your  choice?  Explain? 

4.  Using  the  concepts  of  supply  and  demand,  explain  the  consequences 
of  these  alternatives: 

a.  It  can  sell  all  tickets  on  the  open  market  and  sell  them  to 
the  highest  bidders. 

b.  It  can  offer  the  tickets  to  the  club’s  season  ticket  holders 
first,  putting  the  remainder  on  the  open  market. 

c.  It  can  fix  the  price  of  tickets,  selling  them  in  unlimited 
quantities  to  purchasers  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 

d.  It  can  fix  the  price  of  tickets,  selling  a limited  number 
(possibly  only  one  or  two)  to  purchasers  on  a first-come, 
fitst-served  basis. 

e.  Any  other  scheme. 

The  Case  of  the  Utrillo  Paintings 

Maurice  Utrillo  was  a French  painter  whose  work  so  often  featured  the 
streets  and  buildings  of  the  Montmartre  section  of  Paris.  Typically 
the  colors  in  his  paintings  are  light;  in  painting  after  painting  there 
are  white  buildings  bathed  in  sunlight.  While  a gallery  filled  with 
his  work  might  be  monotonous,  each  painting  by  itself  has  proved  very 
popular . Prints  of  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  many  homes.  When 
Utrillo  died  in  1955 ? it  became  known  that  a large  collection  of  his 
work  had  still  not  come  onto  the  market  for  sale.  His  widow,  who 
owned  the  unsold  paintings  and  who  had  managed  his  business  affairs 
for  many  years,  made  it  clear  that  she  would  be  offering  the  paintings 
for  sale  only  one  at  at  time  and  at  a slow  rate  over  the  years  ahead. 

(From  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  John  Coleman,  Holt,  Rinehart 
& Winston. ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  Madame  Utrillo  trying  to  accomplish  by  selling  the 
paintings  slowly? 

2.  How  can  her  strategy  be  described  in  terms  of  supply  and  demand 
(plot  it  on  graph)? 

3*  Why  is  she  able  to  do  this?  Is  this  a competitive  market? 

4.  Are  the  prices  of  the  paintings  still  set  by  supply  and  demand? 
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The  Case  of  the  Kew  York  Stock  Exchang* 


fcr  the  p^ehase'lf^of1^^  "T*’8  largeS?  tradin«  ““*et 
Pour  or  five  milli™  !w  °f  shares  °f  ownership  (stock)  in  industry. 

that  market?  S L ffT®  *“*•  on  a •*»*•  day 

brokers 1 offices  1m  telephone  and  teletype  to  stock- 

betveens  or^L^T  £fJhe  °°Ttr5r'  (Stockbrokers  act  as  go- 
- * ,7’  or  a8ents,  for  those  who  want  to  buy  or  sell  ? - 

and  sellers  have  almost  instant  •«..«  +^!?  or  sell  stock.)  Buyers 

which  stocks  are  dhanflin^wu  S!  *?  lnf°rmation  on  the  prices  at 

or  fall  sharplTw^ Z.'  * °f  °“e  Sto<*  "■*  rise 

Questions  of  toguirjr  and  Discovery  - Small  Groups 

2‘  r.rjsrAsr.5  rrrsjr 


3« 

4. 


What  might  be  behind  such  a rise  or  fall? 

Beef?thlS  mrk6t  operafce  the  same  way  as  the  market  for  the  painting? 

5#  How  does  it  differ?  How  is  it  alike? 

The  Case  of  a Baby  Sitting  Serv^ 

Sh^ estimates  that  T*?  **  ^ t******-’ 

per  hour  while  she  super“sef thff 7"dftS  *°  do  the  «°^k  at  $1.00 
advertising  nr.  n~?n  them  and  rounds  up  customers.  By 

weekly  rate,  Mary  thinfes  tha^she^?^  offerine  her  services  at  a flat 

, wary  tnm^s  that  she  can  average  between  20  and  30  customers. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  much  should  Mary  charge  for  her  services? 

2.  Assume  that  Mary’s  efforts  as  manager  are  worth  *2  no  ^ u 
rate  you  ££geste£  ^ ^ make  if  sh«  Sets  20  customers  at 

J-  frsst- 

*'  “ ■s^sssr^sssts  sxsrjs. 


Question  for  Small  Group  Discussion 


X*  SLrSd  pric^JeCt  0f  each  0f  the  be  on  supply, 

a.  Bent  control 

b.  Monopoly  price 

c.  Minimum  wage  laws 
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These  children  are  but  two  of  the  countless  number  who  boomeranged 
VPI  the  hula-hoop  fad  into  a million-dollar  business. 


The  Case  of  the  Hula  Hoops 


In  July  1958,  two  men  in  San  Gabriel,  California,  started  the  nation 
spinning  into  one  of  the  most  carefree  fads  of  the  decade.  Thev 
invented  the  hula  hoop.  ^ 


The  two  men,  owners  of  a small  firm  called  the  Wham-O-Manufacturing 
Company,  secured  the  aid  of  technicians  from  a major  plastic 'company, 
to  design  a simple  plastic  hoop  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The 
hoop  was  meant  to  be  placed  around  the  body  at  waist  height  and  then 
p spinning  there  by  rapid  and  rhythmical  twisting  of  the  hips.  A 
simple  enough  idea,  once  somebody  thought  of  it. 

dfZZy  pace*  **  its  variations  were  endless.  Some 
Chi^fn  811(1  fdults>  t00>  specialized  in  seeing  how  many  hoops  they 
could  keep  going  at  one  time  using  body,  arms,  and  neck.  Others 
entered  contests  to  see  how  long  they  could  keep  the  hoops  spinning. 
There  were  classes  in  the  finer  points  of  hoopery,  health  clubs  to6 
p omote  the  spinning  habit,  and  ”hoop-it-up”  parties.  Nor  was  the 

th*  ™ States  - Lance?  Britain?  andJapS  soon 
joined  in.  And  a Belgian  expedition  leaving  for  the  Antarctic  re- 
portedly took  a hoop  for  the  trip. 


o 
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The  Wham-0  Manufacturing  Company  was  not  alone  in  the  field  for  verv 
long.  By  September  1958,  at  least  twenty  other  companies  were 
making  hula  hoops.  Manufacturers  of  piping  and  hose  quickly  “converted 
quipment  to  turn  out  the  simple  plastic  hoops.  By  mid-September 

?stima^ed  that  twenty  million  hoops  have  been  sold^or 
about  $30  million.  (Hoops  sold  from  as  low  as  $.79  to  as  high  as 
92.50  each.) 

As  quickly  as  it  sprung  up,  the  fad  died  away.  The  former  manu- 

of  p*pi?8  811(1  11086  went  tack  to  making  piping  and  hose. 

The  retailers  left  with  a large  supply  of  hoops  sold  them  at 

flQC^^«e+*Pri^eS;  °f  them  cut  his  hoops  in  half  sold  them 
as  loops  for  decorative  garden  fence.  So  it  was  that  a few  vears 

i o°°PS  later>  a child  could  ask  his  P^ents, 

What’s  a hula  hoop?”  9 


These  children  are  but  two  of  the  countless  number  who  boomer onged 
VPl  the  hulohoop  fid  into  a mUliofrdoUar  business. 


The  Case  of  the  Hula  Hoops 

In  July  1958,  two  men  in  San  Gabriel,  California,  started  the  nation 
spinning  into  one  of  the  most  carefree  fads  of  the  decade.  They 
invented  the  hula  hoop* 

The  two  men,  owners  of  a small  firm  called  the  Wham-O-Manufacturing 
Company,  secured  the  aid  of  technicians  from  a major  plastic  company, 
to  design  a simple  plastic  hoop  about  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  The 
hoop  was  meant  to  be  placed  around  the  body  at  waist  height  and  then 
kept  spinning  there  by  rapid  and  rhythmical  twisting  of  the  hips.  A 
simple  enough  idea,  once  somebody  thought  of  it. 

The  fad  spread  at  a dizzy  pace.  And  its  variations  were  endless.  Some 
children  and  adults,  too,  specialized  in  seeing  how  many  hoops  they 
could  keep  going  at  one  time  using  body,  arms,  and  neck.  Others 
entered  contests  to  see  how  long  they  could  keep  the  hoops  spinning. 
There  were  classes  in  the  finer  points  of  hoopery,  health  clubs  to 
promote  the  spinning  habit,  and  "hoop- it -up"  parties.  Nor  was  the 
fad  confined  to  the  United  States  - Prance,  Britain,  and  Japan  soon 
joined  in.  And  a Belgian  expedition  leaving  for  the  Antarctic  re- 
portedly took  a hoop  for  the  trip. 

• 

The  Wham-0  Manufacturing  Company  was  not  alone  in  the  field  for  very 
long.  By  September  1958,  at  least  twenty  other  companies  were 
making  hula  hoops.  Manufacturers  6f  piping  and  hose  quickly  converted 
their  equipment  to  turn  out  ^ie  simple  plastic  hoops.  By  mid- September, 
Life  Magazine  estimated  thatjwenty  million  hoops  have  been  sold  for 
about  $30  million.  (Hoops  sold  from  as  low  as  $.79  to  as  high  as 
$2.50  each.) 

As  quickly  as  it  sprung  up,  the  fad  died  away.  The  former  manu- 
facturers of  piping  and  hose  went  back  to  making  piping  and  hose. 

The  retailers  left  with  a large  supply  of  hoops  sold  them  at 
sacrifice  prices;  one  of  them  cut  his  hoops  in  half  and  sold  them 
as  loops  for  decorative  garden  fence.  So  it  was  that  a few  years 
and  twenty  million  hoops  later,  a child  could  ask  his  parents, 

"What's  a hula  hoop?" 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  did  people  buy  hula  hoops?  Why  did  they  stop? 

2.  Why  did  the  price  of  hula  hoops  vary  from  $.79  to  $2*. 50? 

3*  Why  did  the  demand  for  hula  hoops  change? 

Why  did  the  supply  of  hula  hoops  change? 

5.  What  effect  did  the  Changing  supply  and  demand  have  on  the  price 
of  hula  hoops? 

6.  Are  there  other  reasons  why  people  buy  varying  amounts  of  a product 
at  a given  time?  Why?  What  feffect  will  it  have  on  price? 

♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
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* great  impact  on  the  market  today 


III.  WHAT  IS  THE  HOLE  OP  IHE  CONSUMER  IN  OUR  MABKET  sySIEIe 
Bugahasess  Young  people  have  made 

g^^^ld  also  weigh  factors  other  than  price 

^eS^c^r110  - —>*1.  to  aid  and 

~ Usl°g  Pictures  to  understand  the  of  the 


THE  INDIVIDUAL  PLAYS  A etNTRAi  ROU  in  OUR  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM 

(from  gSSSPPiog,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1962) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  THc 


/«r 


iTOujr  ana  puDiic  agencies  are  available  to  aid  and 

protect  the  consumer 


*A.  Using  pictures  to  understand  the  role  of  the  consumer* 


(from  Economics . Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  1962) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1,  Explain  each  of  the  roles  pictured  in  the  cartoon. 
Give  example  of  each, 

2,  Which  role  do  you  feel  is  the  most  influential? 
Explain, 

3,  Which  roles  have  you  been  in? 

4,  How  influential  have  you  been  in  each  of  these  roles? 
Give  examples. 

Follow-up  Activities 

1,  Read  the  following  article  and  answer  questions  below: 

* Green  Power*  for  Teens 
By  Laurie  Johnston 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Joe  McRnight,  a 15-year-old  junior  from  Corinth  wfgh 
School,  is  spending  his  own  money  for  the  first  time. 
He  mowed  the  cemetery  all  summer  for  a $100  flat  fee. 
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allowance  for  * w We^ 

Pat  Campione,  16,  a senior  from  Little  Falls,  asks  her 
paints  for  whatever  she  wants  hut  makes  many  of  her 
clothes  and  baby-sits  for  50  cents  an  hour. 

Jurka»  *7»  a s«>lor  from  Binghamton,  works  at 
ho^!Pit^  ^ °ther  weeken(i  16  hours  at  |l.90  per 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Hew  York  State  Department  of 
Camerce,  they  and  500  other  consumers-in-training  from 
gh  schools,  Junior  high  schools  and  junior  colleges 

tS*  filY^giUP  f Satur^  of  orisP  football  weather  to 
talk  about  how  to  spend  money.  And  how  not  to. 

It  was  the  first  Statewide  Teenage  Consumer  Conference. 

The  Empire  state's  business  community  had  gotten  the 

message  that  the  average  o.S.  teenager  spends  $11  a 

week.  The  conference  guests  illustrated  the  wide 

m the  handling  of  money:  earning, 
spending,  saving  and  owing  it. 

alert  all  teen-agers  that,  one  way 

iS  a consumer”in-training,  the  CoSLce 
Deparbment  had  been  startled  by  another  statistic  (to 

on*  a V^ry  surPrisinS  one):  Across 
S hour1*  12“to“20‘y«ar“olds  spending  $3,000,000 

^fiSp6nt  £11Jbillion  last  year  and  they  influenced 
famly  purchasing  that  mounted  up  to  another  $100  billion, 

22E  the  ******  right  to  vote,  you  are  a power 

!h®  same>  state  officials  told  the  conference. 

t5e«  ™ foliar  power,  ’green  power.*  (Somebody  called  it 
teen-green  power. ) 

^ ?°?er  8068  responsibility  - the  respons- 
to  ^e  intelligently  with  your  money  and  to 
insist  on  good  consumer  practices  as  well  as  good 
business  practices.”  6 

New  York  Times 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1*  What  is  meant  by  ”teen  green  power?” 

2.  Why  do  producers  seek  the  teenage  market? 

3.  How  have  teenagers  influenced  the  types  of  goods  and 

services  produced.  & 

i • 

responsibilities  should  teenagers  have  to  go  along 
■with  their  dollar  power?  ® 84,0118 
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*B  • Using  cartoon  to  understand  the  problem  of  pricing  goods 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1#  What  title  would  you  give  to  this  cartoon? 

2.  Why  is  the  consumer  "bewildered”? 

3.  Is  the  opportunity  for  so  many  choices  of  many  products  a blessing 
or  a curse  to  the  consumer?  Explain. 

4.  Why  is  the  consumers  * knowledge  limited? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of  1966? 

2.  How  effective  has  the  law  been? 

3.  Do  problems  still  exist?  Why? 

4.  How  can  the  consumer  help  himself? 

5*  Should  the  government  take  additional  steps  to  help  the  consumer? 
Explain. 


Follow-up  Activities 

*1.  Have  students  make  a list  of  grocery  products  and  have  them  priced 
in  all  sizes  in  various  stores. 

How  many  sizes  .were  available? 

Was  the  largest  size  the  cheapest  per  ounce? 

Should  you  buy  all  your  goods  in  one  store?  What  are  the 
advantages?  Disadvantages? 

Why  did  prices  vary  among  competing  products?  From  store  to  store? 
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■**2#  Using  short  stories  to  under  stand  "Bsit  Advertising*”  * 

What  Should  the  Consumer  Know  About  "Bait  Advertising” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Green  were  sitting  in  their  living  room  one 
Sunday  afternoon.  They  were  watching  a movie  on  television  | 

that  they  had  missed  when  it  played  in  the  neighborhood  15  f 

years  ago.  After  the  first  10  minutes  of  the  picture  was  shown, 
the  announcer  came  on  with  the  commercial. 

The  announcer  showed  a sewing  machine  that  sold  for  only  $29.95* 

It  came  with  a number  of  attachments  that  did  fancy  stitching 
and  embroidery  work.  The  announcer  said  that  sewing  machines 
that  did  the  same  job  cost  three  and  four  times  the  price  of 
this  machine.  He  showed  the  kind  of  work  the  machine  could  do. 

umip  the  announcer  sewed  fancy  stitches  on  the  material, 

Mrs.  Green  told  her  husband  that  the  machine  was  just  what  she 
needed.  "I  could  save  a lot  of  money  making  my  o vn  clothes, 

"Henry,”  she  said,  "and  it's  so  cheap." 

The  announcer  repeated  the  price  of  his  machine.  He  read  off 
a list  of  telephone  numbers  that  viewers  could  call  if  they 
wanted  to  see  the  machine  demonstrated.  "And,"  he  said,  "if 
you  hurry,  we'll  send  you  - at  no  cost  - a sewing  box  that  is 
worth  $10.  Remember  in  Brooklyn,  call  ••••" 

The  picture  came  on  again  but  Mrs.  Green  lost  interest*  * How 
about  it,  Henry?",  she  asked  her  husband.  "It  won't  cost  any- 
thing to  look  at  it."  Mr.  Green,  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
movie,  shook  his  head  yes.  Quickly,  his  wife  went  to  the 
telephone  and  dialed  the  number.  The  operator  took  her  name, 
address  and  convenient  day  and  time  that  the  demonstrator 
could  visit. 

In  a few  days,  a salesman  came  with  the  machine.  He  set  up  the 
machine  and  showed  Mrs.  Green  how  it  worked.  He  asked  Mrs.  Green 
to  try  it.  She  began  to  stituch  two  pieces  of  material  together. 

She  used  the  attachments  and  sewed  fancy  stitching.  She  tried 
the  embroidery  attachments  but  wouldn't  work.  She  noticed  that 
the  stitches  were  falling  apart.  She  pointed  this  out  to  the 
salesman.  Mrs.  Green  told  the  demonstrator  that  the  machine  made 
an  awful  racket  and  at  times  the  needle  wouldn't  move.  "Well,  the 
salesman  told  her,  "this  machine  costs  only  $29*95*  It  can't 
perform  miracles." 

When  she  asked  if  all  the  machines  worked  as  poorly,  the  salesman 
was  very  frank.  He  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  admit  it  but  we  have 
a lot  of  trouble  with  these  machines.  They  have  to  be  repaired 
very  often.  But,  if  you  could  spare  a minute,  I just  happen  to 
have  another  model  in  my  car  that  is  a beauty.  It  makes  this 
old  machine  look  as  if  it  were  built  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

He  went  to  his  automobile  and  returned  with  another  sewing 
machine.  It  looked  modern  and  it  worked  well  and  quietly. 

It  did  all  the  work  that  the  machine  shown  on  the  television 
commercial  did.  Because  it  was  so  up-to-date  and  well-built, 
it  cost  $129.95.  The  salesman  told  Mrs.  Green  that  she  could 
have  the  machine  at  once  if  she  agreed  to  pay  only  $2.00  a 
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The  announcer  showed  a sewing  machine  that  sold  for  only  $29* 95 • 

It  came  with  a number  of  attachments  that  did  fancy  stitching 
and  embroidery  work.  The  announcer  said  that  sewing  machines 
that  did  the  same  job  cost  three  and  four  times  the  price  of 
this  machine.  He  showed  the  kind  of  work  the  machine  could  do. 

While  the  announcer  sewed  fancy  stitches  on  the  material) 

Mrs.  Green  told  her  husband  that  the  machine  was  just  what  she 
needed.  "I  could  save  a lot  of  money  making  ny  o wn  clothes, 
"Henry,”  she  said,  ’’and  it's  so  cheap." 

The  nyvnn'nr>f>*yy*  repeated  the  price  of  his  machine . He  read  off 
a list  of  telephone  numbers  that  viewers  could  call  if  they 
wanted  to  see  the  machine  demonstrated.  And,  he  said,  if 
you  hurry,  we'll  send  you  • at  no  cost  • a sewing  bcx  that  is 
worth  $10.  Remember  in  Brooklyn,  call  ••••" 

The  picture  came  on  again  but  Mrs.  Green  lost  interest.  How 
about  it,  Henry?”,  she  asked  her  husband.  ”It  won’t  cost  any- 
thing to  look  at  it.”  Mr.  Green,  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
movie,  shook  his  head  yes.  Quickly , his  wife  went  to  the 
telephone  and  dialed  the  number.  The  operator  took  her  name, 
address  and  convenient  day  and  time  that  the  demonstrator 
could  visit. 

In  a few  days,  a salesman  came  with  the  machine.  He  set  up  the 
mft.iVMno  and  showed  Mrs.  Green  how  it  worked.  He  asked  Mrs.  Green 
to  try  it.  She  began  to  stituch  two  pieces  of  material  together. 
She  used  the  attachments  and  sewed  fancy  stitching.  She  tried 
the  embroidery  attachments  but  wouldn’t  work.  She  noticed  that 
the  stitches  were  falling  apart.  She  pointed  this  out  to  the 
salesman.  Mrs.  Green  told  the  demonstrator  that  the  machine  made 
an  awful  racket  and  at  times  the  needle  wouldn't  move.  Well,  the 
salesman  told  her,  "this  machine  costs  only  $29.95*  It  can't 
perform  miracles.” 

When  she  asked  if  all  the  machines  worked  as  poorly,  the  salesman 
was  very  frank.  He  said,  "I  am  sorry  to  admit  it  but  we  have 
a lot  of  trouble  with  these  machines.  They  have  to  be  repaired 
very  often.  But,  if  you  could  spare  a minute,  I just  happen  to 
have  another  model  in  my  car  that  is  a beauty.  It  makes^  this 
old  machine  look  as  if  it  were  built  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

He  went  to  his  automobile  and  returned  with  another  sewing 
machine.  It  looked  modern  and  it  worked  well  and  quietly • 

It  did  all  the  work  that  the  machine  shown  on  the  television 
commercial  did.  Because  it  was  so  up-to-date  and  well-built, 
it  cost  $129*95.  The  salesman  told  Mrs.  Green  that  she  could 
have  the  machine  at  once  if  she  agreed  to  pay  only  $2.00  a 
week.  After  some  discussion,  she  signed  the  paper.  The 
left,  taking  the  old  machine  with  him. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  The  IHttd  of  advertising  described  here  is  called  "bait 
advertising."  Why  do  you  think  this  name  is  a good  one? 

2.  Which  machine  does  the  company  want  to  sell  - the  $29*95 
one  or  the  $129*95  one?  How  do  you  know  this  is  so? 
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^ssaas  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


108 


if  any?  Whyt*S * * 8'  &een»  '*loh  machine  would  you  have  bought. 


Do  you  think  tea.  Green  was  » „ 

waa  a wise  consumer?  Why  or  why  not? 

5#  What  similar  commercial  havn 

have  you  seen  on  television? 

*£•  Using  transparencies  to  faoftu 

es  t0  teach  consumer  economics 


Haimo“(i  to  devel^^r^f^ajj~  ^°‘°r  Ec°no^cg,  published  by 
responsibility  inthe  **to  *”* 


tetiSSS  fB  Sguiry  and  Discovery 


else  isPinpor^S?°ne  lllI>ortant  factor  in  buying  products?  what 


What  are  some  of  the  problems  of  good  buying? 
Individual  research 


■*  “ «•  *■>»«« ww 


“ Virginia  Khauer 
• Ralph  Wader 

- Rachel  Carson 

- Bess  Meyer  son  Grant 


*5.  Comparison  of  actual  warren-M*®  «.  ^ 

research  which  would  cover  the  fb'lS^  £££**“  toa«* 


Sta%«differeaCe  betV6en  a "«mmty,"  a "guarantee" 

e*  J?“Vhould  wranties  include? 

differ? WRrrantles  frcm  the  various  automobile  manufacturers 

.^3 ...  . -- ^ - — - --  — — - - 


*$«  Using  transparencies  to  teach  consumer  economics 


Use  the  set  of  transparencies.  Consumer  Economics . published  by 
Hammond  to  develop  the  theme  of  consumer  rights,  role 
responsibility  in  the  American  economy. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  is  price  only  one  important  factor  in  buying  products?  What 
else  is  important? 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  problems  of  good  buying? 

Individual  research  < 

Have  students  report  on  how  each  of  the  following  have  helped 
the  cause  of  the  consumer. 

- Virginia  Knauer 


- Ralph  Nader 

- Rachel  Carson 


- Bess  Meyer  son  Grant 

*5.  Comparison  of  actual  warranties  - Such  a project  should  include 
research  which  would  cover  the  following  questions; 


a.  What  is  the  difference  between  a "warranty."  a "guarantee" 
and  a "puff?" 

b.  What  should  warranties  include? 

c*  How  do  warranties  from  the  various  automobile  manufacturers 
differ? 

d.  Are  there  warranties  on  used  cars?  How  do  these  differ  from 
new  car  warranties? 

e.  Compare  an  automobile  warranty  with  a warranty  on  a different 
type  of  product. 


*6.  Questionnaires  would  be  taken  home  to  parents  and  filled  out  by 

students  who  would  interview  their  parents.  It  would  concern  their 
choices  of  stores  in  regard  to: 


accessibility 
lighting 
variety 
refund  policy 
delivery 
ethics  of  owner 

The  teacher  should  keep  a 


cleanliness 

service 

quality 

credit 

price  range 

courtesy  service 

ly  sheet  for  class  summation. 


*7.  Each  class  member  can  choose  a product  which  they  really  intend  to 
buy  in  the  near  future.  They  would  use  Consumers  Union  Reports. 
Consumers 1 Digest,  and  Consumers*  Research  Bulletins  to  help  their 
decision  making.  This  would  work  well  about  December  1 as  the 
item  might  be  a Christmas  gift. 
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*8,  Analysis  of  advertising: 

In  an  analysis  an  ad  should  be  taken  apart  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  consumer  and  not  from  the  advertiser's  stand- 
point. Some  things  to  look  for  are: 

1)  Is  the  ad  truthful? 

2)  Is  the  copy  honest  and  to  the  point? 

3)  Does  copy  lead  you  into  wishful  thinking? 

4)  what  is  the  company's  reputation? 

5)  Does  it  sound  like  it's  plausable? 

6)  Is  the  price  competitive:  Does  the  product  have  warranties 
given  or  implied? 

7)  What  do  the  competitors  say  about  their  product? 

*9.  Consider  the  following  industries  whose  products  might  pose  a 
threat  to  public  health. 

1.  Pharmaceuticals  4.  Pesticides 

2.  Meat  packing  5*  Cigarettes 

3.  Automobiles  6.  Cosmetics 

Place  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  following  forms  of  regulation 
in  the  blank  spaces  above  to  indicate  the  extent  of  regulation 
you  would  require  in  each  industry.  A.  Government  inspection  at 
production  site;  B.  Exact  labeling  of  contents;  C.  Limiting 
oj  on  labels  to  those  that  are  provable;  D.  Warning  labels  on 
products  suspected  of  being  hazardous  to  health;  E.  Warning 
labels  on  products  proved  to  be  hazardous;  F.  Establishment  of 
federal  standards;  G.  No  Government  regulation  required. 

Teachers  should  use  specific  items  that  are  in  the  news  to 
create  actual  case  studies  i.e.  cyclamates,  DDT. 

*10.  Have  the  students  create  a personal  budget  for  a month.  Instruct 
them  to  keep  track  of  their  income  and  expenditures  for  that 
month.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  discuss  the  following 
questions: 

a.  How  would  I change  my  budget  and  why?  (Through  this 
question,  the  concept  of  scarcity  and  the  economic 
necessity  of  meeting  unlimited  wants  with  limited  re- 
sources can  be  induced  by  the  teacher.) 

b.  What  factors  must  be  considered  in  creating  a budget? 

c.  What  percentage  of  a personal  budget  - if  any  - should 
be  allocated  to  savings? 

d.  What  forms  of  investment  - if  any  - should  be  accounted 
for  in  a budget? 

e.  What  percentage  of  a personal  budget  should  be  allocated 
for  necessities?  For  luxuries?  In  what  way  does  the  size 
of  the  budget  alter  those  percentages?  (This  latter  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  more  easily  if  the  students  are 
asked  to  make  a fictional  budget  assuming  a very  large 
income.  Compare  this  hypothetical  budget  with  the  actual 
budgets  of  the  students.) 

o 
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4)  What  is  the  company’s  reputation? 

5)  Does  it  sound  like  it's  plausable? 

6)  Is  the  price  competitive:  Does  the  product  have  warranties 
given  or  implied? 

7)  What  do  the  competitors  say  about  their  product? 

*9*  Consider  the  following  industries  whose  products  might  pose  a 
threat  to  public  health* 

1,  Riannaceuticals  4.  Pesticides 

2.  Meat  packing  5*  Cigarettes  i 

3.  Automobiles  6.  Cosmetics 

Place  the  letter  or  letters  of  the  following  forms  of  regulation 
in  the  blank  spaces  above  to  indicate  the  extent  of  regulation 
you  would  require  in  each  industry*  A*  Government  inspection  at  f 

production  site;  B*  Exact  labeling  of  contents;  C*  Limiting 
claims  on  labels  to  those  that  are  provable;  D*  Warning  labels  on 
products  suspected  of  being  hazardous  to  health;  E*  Warning 
labels  on  products  proved  to  be  hazardous;  F.  Establishment  of 
federal  standards;  G*  No  Government  regulation  required* 

Teachers  should  use  specific  items  that  are  in  the  news  to 
create  actual  case  studies  i*e*  cyclamates , DDT* 

*10.  Have  the  students  create  a personal  budget  for  a month*  Instruct 
them  to  keep  track  of  their  Income  and  expenditures  for  that 
month*  At  the  end  of  the  period,  discuss  the  following 
questions: 

a*  How  would  I change  my  budget  and  why?  (Through  this 
question,  the  concept  of  scarcity  and  the  economic 
necessity  of  meeting  unlimited  wants  with  limited  re- 
sources can  be  induced  by  the  teacher.) 
b*  What  factors  must  be  considered  in  creating  a budget? 
c*  What  percentage  of  a personal  budget  - if  any  * should 
be  allocated  to  savings? 

d.  What  forms  of  investment  - if  any  - should  be  accounted 
for  in  a budget? 

e*  What  percentage  of  a personal  budget  should  be  allocated 
for  necessities?  For  luxuries?  In  what  way  does  the  size 
of  the  budget  alter  those  percentages?  (This  latter  ques- 
tion may  be  answered  more  easily  if  the  students  are 
asked  to  make  a fictional  budget  assuming  a very  large 
income*  Compare  this  hypothetical  budget  with  the  actual 
budgets  of  the  students*) 
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IV.  HOW  HAS  008  MARKET  ECONOMY"  MADE  MAH  IWTERDETEHDEHT? 

Enphases:  She  complexities  of  our  economy  has  created  an  inter- 
dependent  system* 

The  Federal  government  has  been  playing  a more  important 
role  in  our  economy. 

A.  Using  models  to  understand  the  interdependence  in  our  economic  system* 

THE  MARKET  ECONOMY 


3 
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business 

(Be source  Users) 


A 


* $ VOTES  f £ 

( Buy  Qoods  And  Services  ) 


GOODS  & SERVICES 
( What  ) 


RESOURCES 


v 


CONSUMERS 
(Resource  Owners) 


A 


Land,  Labor,  Capital, 
( How  ) 


$ £ INCOME  $ $ 

Wages,  Rant,  Interest,  Profits 

( Fo,r'  Whom  ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


■4* 


tjt 


THE  MARKET  ECONOMY 


$ $ VOTES  $ $ 


( Fo~  Whom  ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  Why  is  this  chart  often  called  "circular  flow  of  money. 

2#  Why  are  dollars  called  votes? 

3*  How  do  consumers  get  their  dollars  to  spend? 

4.  Where  does  business  get  its  resources  for  production 

5.  What  major  sector  of  our  economy  is  not  included  in  this  chart? 

6*  How  does  this  chart  show  interdependence? 

Questions  for  Group  Discussion 

1*  A reduction  of  production  will  lead  to  a reduction  of  income*  Explain* 
2*  How  does  this  Chart  show  interdependence  in  our  economy? 
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Follow-up  Activities 
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The  price  of  pig 
Is  something  big; 

Because  its  com,  you *11  understand 
Is  high-priced,  too; 

Because  it  grew 

Upon  the  high-priced  farming  land. 


If  you'd  know  why 
That  land  is  high 

Consider  this;  its  price  is  big 
Because  it  pays 
Thereon  to  raise 

The  costly  com,  the  high-priced  pig. 


Questions  to  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  is  the  price  of  a pig  high? 

2.  What  factors  determine  the  price  of  corn? 

3.  Why  are  lard  prices  high? 

What  is  a good  title  for  this  poem?  Why  did  yon  choose  this  title? 
Questions  to  Group  Discussion 

1.  How  ie  the  market  for  batter  end  the  market  for  margarine  related? 

2.  How  is  the  market  for  lumber  and  the  market  for  houses  related? 

3.  How  do  the  two  sets  of  relationships  above  differ? 

**2.  Problem  for  individual  work 


£d°£a£e:  ^tT^s^rST46^  Eel*tlVe 

owners  to  move  their  resoScas  ^ f eeklng  resouroe 

understanding  of  these  fundamen^T0^?®*'18!  *°  ““ther*  lest  your 
planation  of  the  OTt  “ — 

United  States  economy.™^  * actually  happened  in  the 
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(The  high  hog  price  in  Chicago  led  Midwest  -fa™**.*  ^ 
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Upon  the  high-priced  fanning  land. 


If  you’d  know  why 

That  land  is  high 

Consider  this;  its  price  is  big 

Because  it  pays 

Thereon  to  raise 

The  costly  corn,  the  high-priced  pig. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  is  the  price  of  a pig  high? 

2.  What  factors  determine  the  price  of  corn? 

3*  Why  are  lard  prices  high? 

4.  What  is  a good  title  for  this  poem?  Why  did  you  choose  this  title? 
Questions  for  Group  Discussion 

1.  How  is  the  market  for  butter  and  the  market  for  margarine  related? 

2.  How  is  the  market  for  lumber  and  the  market  for  houses  related? 

3.  How  do  the  two  sets  of  relationships  above  differ? 

**2.  Problem  for  individual  work 

Prices  in  a market  system  are  all  interdependent.  Relative  prices 
and  changes  in  relative  prices  cause  profit-seeking  resource 
owners  to  move  their  resources  from  one  use  to  another.  Test  your 
understanding  of  these  fundamental  points  by  working  out  an  ex- 
planation of  the  following  facts  which  actually  happened  in  the 
United  States  economy. 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  hogs  in  Chicago  led  to  a steel 
shortage  in  Pittsburgh  and  an  oil  shortage  along  the  east  coast. 

(The  high  hog  price  in  Chicago  led  Midwest  farmers  to  feed  hogs  more 
corn  to  make  them  heavier  and  fatter  at  selling  time.  This  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  corn  being  sent  to  the  livestock  areas  of 
the  northeast.  To  get  more  feed  to  the  northeast,  wheat  was  imported 
from  Canada.  The  wheat  was  imported  through  the  Great  Lakes  shipping 
system,  which  reduced  the  shipping  of  iron  ore  and  led  to  the  eventual 
steel  shortage.  Changes  in  relative  prices  do  affect  the  flow  of  real 
goods  and  Services! 

The  increased  use  of  grain  to  feed  the  hogs  and  cattle  also  caused 
a reduction  in  the  amount  of  grain  available  to  make  industrial 
alcohol.  This  led  to  the  importation  of  Caribbean  molasses  to  make 
industrial  alcohol.  But  the  use  of  tankers  for  this  purpose  reduced 
petroleum  shipments  from  parts  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  So  an  oil 
shortage  as  well  as  a steel  shortage  resulted  from  changing  the  price 
of  hogs! 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  figure  out  possible  relationships  and 
these  true  facts  should  not  be  introduced  until  several  other  possi- 
bilities have  been  examined  and  checked  for  accuracy.  Students  could 
figure  out,  for  example,  that  if  the  increased  hog  price  made  farming 
very  profitable,  steelworkers  might  leave  Pittsburgh  for  farming  and 
bring  about  a steel  shortage  in  this  way.  Encourage  them  to  explore 
this  type  of  thinking  relating  changes  in  relative  prices  to  movements 
of  resources,  goods  and  services  in  an  interdependent  market  system.) 
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Using  and  interpreting 
our  economic  system. 


a cartoon  to  learn  about  the  institutions 


of 


o 

ERIC 


(from  Economics,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  pa.  1962) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Explain  each  of  the  five  items  in  picture  two.  Give  examples. 

2.  Why  are  these  items  fundamental  to  a free  economy? 


SSHm!  ?ft“  CaUed  a Mmixed  enterprise  economy.’'  Do 
you  think  this  is  an  appropriate  title? 7 ™ _ 


5. 


(from  Economics,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa,  1962) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Explain  each  of  the  five  items  in  picture  two.  Give  examples* 

2.  Why  are  these  items  fundamental  to  a free  economy? 

3*  Picture  1 shows  that  under  certain  circumstances  government  intervene 
in  these  institutions.  Give  examples  for  each  category, 

4,  Do  you  feel  it  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  interfere  in  our 
free  enterprise  economy?  Explain, 

5*  Our  economy  is  often  called  a "mixed  free  enterprise  economy,”  Do 
you  think  this  is  an  appropriate  title? 
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*!•  Using  cartoon  pictures  to  understand  the  changing  nature  of  the 
market  system. 


(From  Economics , Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  1962.) 
♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


X*  r<SgUlati0n  of  «*  shown  in 


2.  What  other  Jobs  does  our  government  perform? 


3*  ^ the  g0T6rnment  leased  its  role  in  one  of  the  areas  shown 

above  in  your  neigiborhood?  snown 


Questions  for  Discussion 


1#  community  if  government  builds  housing  or  if 

private  builders  do  the  Job?  Why?  ^ 


2.  Should  schools  he  privately  run  rather  than  government  operated? 


Individual  Project 


Several  students  can  develop  a bulletin  hoard  display  showing  the  areas 
of  government  involvement  in  our  economy.  tne  areas 


**2.  Using  an  essay  to  show  the  Changing  nature  of  our  economy 


Whatever  Became  of  Adam  Snrfth? 


th®y  “y  started  off  together  - but  they've  sure 
fted  a.  long  way  apart  ever  since.”  The  speaker  was 

doLS££  about  two  of  n^'s  most  i^ort^t 

documents,  both  horn  in  1776.  One  was  the  Declaration  of 

804  ons  was  "•*  a"ith,B  ■««  op 


These  two  documents  of  1776  are  useful  to  talk  about  together 
because  each  says  so  much  about  the  American  experiment.  The 

^^^tir<Jn4?fJInxe?eadence  set  1x1  100111011  events  which  were  to 
give  the  United  States  its  chance  to  shape  its  own  political 

on8^  f democratic  society  placing  heavy  emphasis 

^Sthts  of  the  individual  to  choose  his  own  destiny.  THE 
HEALTH  OP  NATIONS  provided  the  inteUectuaTl^erpinningor 
support  for  the  economic  ideas  that  were  to  become  dominant  in 
the  new  society.  Maybe  no  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
tod^endence  had  yet  heard  of  Adam  Smith,  but  his  influence  was 
great  in  the  years  thereafter: 


agalnst  the  backdrop  of  economic  ideas  that  prevailed  before 
Smith  wrote,  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  was  revolutionary.  The  book  may 
fefn.!,sv ^ attack  on  the  orthodoxy  of  "mercantilism”  that  had^so 

ws  a Sot^ivf^w?  Weit6f?  furope  in  its  S*ip.  Mercantilism 
was  a,  protective  philosophy  that  sought  to  move  an  economy-  from 

^^i^4>°?i,agrfC?ltUr€  *°  a0®11®818  on  industry  through  use  of  the 
powers  of  the state. Tq  a ^ — l--i-  « — ^ . 
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above  in  your  neighborhood? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  better  for  the  community  if  government  builds  housing  or  if 
private  builders  do  the  job?  Why? 

2.  Should  schools  be  privately  run  rather  than  government  operated? 

Why? 

Individual  Project 

Several  students  can  develop  a bulletin  board  display  showing  the  areas' 

of  government  involvement  in  our  economy. 

**2.  Using  an  essay  to  show  the  changing  nature  of  our  economy 

Whatever  Became  of  Adam  Smith? 

"Well,  they  may  have  started  off  together  - but  they’ve  sure 
drifted  a long  way  apart  ever  since.”  The  speaker  was  talking 
not  about  two  individuals  but  about  two  of  men’s  most  important 
documents,  both  born  in  1776.  One  was  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  New  World,  and  one  was  Adam  Smith’s  THE  WEALTH  OF 
NATIONS  BT  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

"These  two  documents  of  1776  are  useful  to  talk  about  together 
because  each  says  so  much  about  the  American  experiment ♦ The 
Declaration  of  Independence  set  in  motion  events  which  were  to 
give  the  United  States  its  chance  to  shape  its  own  political 
destiny  and  to  build  a democratic  society  placing  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  choose  his  own  destiny.  THE 
WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  provided  the  intellectual  underpinning  or 
support  for  the  economic  ideas  that  were  to  become  dominant  in 
the  new  society.  Maybe  no  one  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  yet  heard  of  Adam  Smith,  but  his  influence  was 
great  in  the  years  thereafter: 

"Seen  against  the  backdrop  of  economic  ideas  that  prevailed  before 
Smith  wrote,  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS  was  revolutionary.  The  book  may 
be  seen  as  an  attack  on  the  orthodoxy  of  "mercantilism”  that  had  so 
long  held  key  parts  of  Western  Europe  in  its  grip.  Mercantilism 
was  a protective  philosophy  that  sought  to  move  an  economy  from 
emphasis  on  agriculture  to  emphasis  on  industry  through  use  of  the 
powers  of  the  state.  To  effect  this  change,  the  state  had  to 
protect  industry  against  outsiders  in  other  economies  and  to 
regulate  industry’s  activities  for  effective  growth,  se^id  the 
mercantilists. 

"Not  so,”  said  Adam  Smith.  Put  man  on  his  own  and  not  under  the 
protection  of  a planning,  prodding  government  and  he  will  achieve 
wonders  that  the  world  had  never  seen.  The  core  of  Smith’s  radical 
emphasis  was  in  three  propositions: 

-men  are  most  effectively  motivated  by  self  interest;  that  self- 
interest,  far  from  being  deplored  and  smothered,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  the  end  that  men  would  want  to  move  ahead  according 
to  their  own  lights. 
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-men  are  most  effectively  regulated  in  pursuit  of  their  self- 
erest  by  forces  of  competition^  the  abuse  of  power  by  a 
producer  is  a real  enough  possibility,  but  is  best  guarded 
against  by  making  sure  that  the  customer  always  has  alternative 
sources  of  supply  to  which  he  may  turn. 


■the  best  role  for  government  is  a minimal  one;  government 
must  keep  the  p$ace  and  must  check  to  see  that  the  competitive 

game  goes  on,  but,  beyond  that,  laissez-faire  is  the  best 
policy. 


This  was  the  rationale  for  the  market  society.  And  nowhere  in 
the  worid  did  that  rationale  prove  more  powerful  than  in  the 
United  States.  Here  was  man’s  great  testing-ground  for  the  new 
ideas  of  economic  liberty. 


J^Ln0VJe  9X6  belng  told  that  the  ^ited  States  has  bandoned 
Smith,  pie  lament  is  heard  that,  in  the  middle  thirty  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  we  have  turned  from  laissez-faire  and 
free  markets  and  competition  towards  government  intervention  and 
protection.  Ho  one  denies  that  we  have  the  richest  society  in 
the  worid.  But  that  was  the  product  of  the  free  past,  according 
to  this  line  of  argument.  How  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

"Is  Smith  dead?” 


The  surface  evidence  is  convincing  enough.  Play  the  alphabet 

listin8  the  new  regulatory  agencies  and  institutions 
that  impinge  upon  our  economic  life:  the  F.T.C.  (Federal  Trade 
Commission),  F.P.C.  (Federal  Power  Commission),  F.C.C.  (Federal 
5°^®^  Commission),  F.C.C.  (Federal  Communications. Commission), 

? •E:c:  priorities  Exchange  Commission) , F.D.A.  (Food  and  Drug 
Adm^istration) , F.H.A.  (Federal  Housing  Agency),  C.A.B. 

(Civil  Aeronautics  Board),  H.L.R.B.  (national  Labor  Relations 
Board,  as  so  on  through  countless  more  combinations  of  letters  - 
until  one  ends  with  J.F.K.  and  and  L.B.  J.  Government  today  is  a 
regulator,  producer,  subsidizer,  taxer,  protector,  educator, 
seller,  and  buyer.  And  what  would  Smith  have  thought  of  that? 

(K»°m  comparative  Economic  System.  John  R.  Coleman,  Holt, 

Rinehart  Z Winston,  p. 

Questions  for  Inquriv  and  Discovery 


1.  What  do  you  predict  would  happen  if  the  United  States  depended 
on  private  firms  competing  in  the  market  place  for  the  job  of 
defending  our  country  against  aggressors? 

2.  Should  government  regulate  the  safety  of  cars?  Medicines? 
Explain. 

3.  Would  you  have  supported  legislation  protecting  children  in 
industry?  Providing  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  doing  the 
same  job?  Explain. 

4.  List  the  areas  where  you  feel  government  control  of  the 
market  mechanism  would  be  desirable.  Justify  each.  How  many 

these  would  Adam  Smith  have  Included  on  his  list  of  approved 
government  projects? 


.»fi  ■ 
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policy, 

"This  was  the  rationale  for  the  market  society,  And  nowhere  in 
the  world  did  that  rationale  prove  more  powerful  than  in  the 
United  States,  Here  was  man’s  great  testing-ground  for  the  new 
ideas  of  economic  liberty, 

"But  now  we  are  being  told  that  the  United  States  has  bandoned 
Smith.  The  lament  is  heard  that,  in  the  middle  thirty  years  of 
the  twentieth  century,  we  have  turned  from  laissez-faire  and 
free  markets  and  competition  towards  government  intervention  and 
protection.  No  one  denies  that  we  have  the  richest  society  in 
the  world*  But  that  was  the  product  of  the  free  past,  according 
to  this  line  of  argument.  Now  we  are  on  the  road  to  ruin. 

"Is  Smith  dead?" 

"The  surface  evidence  is  convincing  enough.  Play  the  alphabet 
game,  by  simply  listing  the  new  regulatory  agencies  and  institutions 
that  impinge  upon  our  economic  life:  the  F.T.C,  (Federal  Trade 
Commission),  F*P.C.  (Federal  Power  Commission),  F.C.C*  (Federal 
Power  Commission),  F.C*C*  (Federal  Communicat ions  Commission), 

S.E.C.  (Securities  Exchange  Commission),  F.D.A.  (Food  and  Drug 
Administration),  F.H.A*  (Federal  Housing  Agency) , C.A*B* 

(Civil  Aeronautics  Board),  N.L.R.B.  (National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  as  so  on  through  countless  more  combinations  of  letters 
until  one  ends  with  J.F.K.  and  and  L.B.J.  Government  today  is  a 
regulator,  producer,  subsidizer,  taxer,  protector,  educator, 
seller,  and  buyer*  And  what  would  Smith  have  thought  of  that? 

(From  Comparative  Economic  System,  John  R.  Coleman,  Holt, 

Rinehart  & Winston,  p.  102; 

Questions  for  Inquriy  and  Discovery 

1,  ’What  do  you  predict  would  happen  if  the  United  States  depended 
on  private  firms  competing  in  the  market  place  for  the  job  of 
defending  our  country  against  aggressors? 

2,  Should  government  regulate  the  safety  of  cars?  Medicines? 
Explain. 

3.  Would  you  have  supported  legislation  protecting  children  in 
industry?  Providing  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  doing  the 
same  job?  Explain* 

4.  List  the  areas  where  you  feel  government  control  of  the 
market  mechanism  would  be  desirable.  Justify  each.  How  many 
of  these  would  Adam  Smith  have  included  on  his  list  of  approved 
government  projects? 

Individual  Research 

What  are  the  arguments  for  and  against  establishing  a corporation 
to  operate  our  Postal  System? 
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THEME  II:  ORGANIZING  IRODUCTION  TO  SATISFY  ECONOMIC  CHOICES 


Introduction 


The  learning  activities  in  this  section  are  designed  to  help  the  student 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  revolution  in  industrial  techniques. 

The  activities  should  also  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  nature  of 
business  organization  and  how  the  growth  of  big  business  has  transformed  our 
economy  into  one  of  "high  mass  consumption. " 

In  this  theme  the  learning  activities  are  centered  around  three  significant 
problems: 

I.  Why  does  the  United  States  enjoy  high  productivity? 

II.  How  do  businesses  organise  and  develop? 

III.  What  is  the  role  of  big  business  in  the  American  economy? 


I.  WHY  DOES  THE  UNITED  STATES  ENJOY  HIGH  PRODUCTIVITY? 

Emphases:  New  technology  has  expanded  the  uses  of  our  natural 

resources. 

Increased  productivity  due  to  increased  quantity  and  quality 
of  resources  has  led  to  the  growth  of  our  standard  of  living. 

A.  Using  a problem  to  develop  the  understanding  that  common  elements  are 
needed  in  all  production  — land,  labor,  capital,  and  management. 


In  a large  American  city  a few  years  ago  the  police  department  con- 
verted an  abandoned  air  strip  into  a drag  strip  for  the  use  of 
teenagers  who  wished  to  try  out  their  mechanical  creations.  Not 
only  was  the  number  of  automobiles  reduced  but  the  strip  itself  be- 
came a center  of  community  entertainment  for  young  and  old.  On  any 
summer  weekend  hundreds  of  spectators  flocked  to  the  drag  strip. 

It  didn’t  take  too  many  hot  evenings  to  make  the  public  drinking 
fountain  and  the  sole  "coke"  machine  completely  inadequate  to  satisfy 
•the  thirsty  throats  of  the  spectators. 

A couple  of  high  school  students  saw  nossibilities  in  this  situation: 
potential  customers  were  just  waiting  to  satisfy  their  thirst  and 
hunger  and  were  apparently  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

When  the  students  approached  one  of  the  parents  for  advice  on- the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a snack-bar  he  told  them  that  he’d  be  will- 
ing to  loan  them  money  to  begin  the  project.  Before  he  did  that, 
however,  he  asked  them  to  draw  up  a list  of  the  things  they’d  need  to 
consider  before  they  could  begin  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  drag 
strip  spectators.  In  other  words  he  was  asking  them  to  list  what 
combination  of  things  would  produce  the  items  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  crowds. 
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The  activities  should  also  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  nature  of 
business  organization  and  how  the  growth  of  big  business  has  transformed  our 
economy  into  one  of  "high  mass  consumption.” 

In  this  theme  the  learning  activities  are  centered  around  three  significant 
problems: 

I.  Why  does  the  united  States  enjoy  high  productivity? 

II.  How  do  businesses  organize  and  develop? 

III.  What  is  the  role  of  big  business  in  the  American  economy? 

I.  wk?  DOES  THE  UNITED  STATES  ENJOY  HIGH  PRODUCTIVITY? 

Emphases:  New  technology  has  expanded  the  uses  of  our  natural 

resources. 

Increased  productivity  due  to  increased  quantity  and  quality 
of  resources  has  led  to  the  growth  of  our  standard  of  living. 

A.  Using  a problem  to  develop  the  understanding  that  ™non  elements  are 
needed^  in  all  production  — land*  labor,  capital,  a .1  management. 

In  a large  American  city  a few  years  ago  the  police  department  con- 
verged an  abandoned  air  strip  into  a drag  strip  for  the  use  of 
teenagers  who  wished  to  try  out  their  mechanical  creations.  Not 
only  was  the  number  of  automobiles  reduced  but  the  strip  itself  be- 
came a center  of  community  entertainment  for  young  and  old.  On  any 
summer  weekend  hundreds  of  spectators  flocked  to  the  drag  strip. 

It  didn’t  take  too  many  hot  evenings  to  make  the  public  drinking 
fountain  and  the  sole  ”coke”  machine  completely  inadequate  to  satisfy 
the  thirsty  throats  of  the  spectators. 

A couple  of  high  school  students  saw  possibilities  in  this  situation: 
potential  customers  were  just  waiting  to  satisfy  their  thirst  and 
hunger  and  were  apparently  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

When  th j students  approached  one  of  the  parents  for  advice  on  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  a snack-bar  he  told  them  that  he’d  be  will- 
ing to  loan  them  money  to  begin  the  project.  Before  be  did  that, 
however,  he  asked  them  to  draw  up  a list  of  the  things  they’d  need  to 
consider  before  they  could  begin  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  drag 
strip  spectators.  In  other  words  he  was  asking  them  to  list  what 
combination  of  things  would  produce  the  items  necessary  to  Satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  crowds. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  items  would  be  needed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  crowd? 

2.  How  can  we  fit  these  items  into  some  common  categories  and 
relationships? 

3.  What  are  the  factors  of  production  needed  for  all  production? 
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£co£6p££S  6X610186  t0  that 

used  to  produce  goods  andPservices.  resources  when  can  be 


to  man.  Iden. 


2)  H^al^^m  dlsoOTered^r^’1?'1  industrial  waste 

4)  ^68?^*®  Srowlne  In  uninhabited  SocUea  ln  1&9 

City  and  M^hatt^  aows  between  Jersey 

5)  The  Florida  climatej 

7)  S*  “^“te  of  Southern  California 
11  °f  the  Mojave  Desert 

tinent  in8!^8*14  °”  ***  WeSterl1  plalns  of  the  American  con- 

10)  uS^?!T‘/and.in  SePWlvania  in  1966 
10;  Unirrigated  desert  land  in  Palestine  in  1<M6 

S Sf 84  ~*T  land  111  1966  93 

off  the  coast  of  Maine 

14)  *?£*  groMn  in  «“  °**80n  orchard 

} ^pleseed"6  ^ «"»  - -ed  Snted  by  Johnny 

16) 

17)  Silver  in  the  hills  of  Bev^T  ’ Peana^lv^ 

18)  Ice  in  Northern  Alaska 

PO)  catti’p  villaSe  of  India 

20 ' Cattle  in  the  Chicago  stockyards 


2e  What  is  a resource? 


c£?S  slate^astused°eicclusivelveinathrlalSj  * blaofc  ahale 
boS2’)  (S^hfrS°nS  Stl11  pr^er  ^nS^S^lateU^" 

ooaras. ) in  the  process  of  quarryino  th»  «t.+T  , °iack- 
of  inferior  shale  must  also  ° sXate  large  amounts 

district  of  eastern  l4^lv^il^«  Jteou^out  the  slate 
shale  dot  the  landscape  f1^68  of  *bis  inferior 

a resource:  in  fact  it#is  mno-i/i  s^la^e  no^  considered 

»«r«i  '«“«•»«  • mmo.,  . mm  „ J, 


5a.'S,?ffs.gs  LK'SL!'  Tr™  * ^ *u. 

enormous  pressure  a liquid  fuel  is  extr^tS80^*11?  Shale  lmiier 
as  we  will  call  it,  has  cert^  ,,®  extraf bed-  Hiis  "fuel  ale", 

not  affected  by  changes  in  “ i« 


tify  those  that  are  natural  productive  resources: 

1)  Clams  living  in  a river  bed  polluted  by  industrial  waste 

2)  Natural  uranium  discovered  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  1629 
3/  Pineapples  growing  in  uninhabited  jungles 

t1)  That  section  of  the  Hudson  River  that  flows  between  Jersey 
City  and  Manhattan 

5)  The  Florida  climate 

6)  The  climate  of  Southern  California 

7)  The  climate  of  the  Mojave  Desert 

8)  Fertile  farm  land  on  the  western  plains  of  the  American  con- 
tinent in  1723 

9)  Fertile  farm  land  in  Pennsylvania  in  1966 

10)  Uhirrigated  desert  land  in  Palestine  in  1936 

11)  Irrigated  desert  land  in  Israel  in  1966 

12)  Lobsters  off  the  coast  of  Maine 

13)  A Delicious  apple  grown  in  an  Oregon  orchard 

14)  An  inedible  wild  apple  grown  from  a seed  planted  by  Johnny 
Apple seed 

15)  Undiscovered  oil  somewhere  in  Texas 

16)  A 'depleted  oil  well  in  Titusville  , Pennsylvania 

17)  Silver  in  the  hills  of  Nevada 

18)  ice  in  Northern  Alaska 

19)  Cattle  in  a Hindu  village  of  India 

20)  Cattle  in  the  Chicago  stockyards 

2.  What  is  a resource? 

Before  the  invention  of  substitute  materials,  a black  shale 
called  slate  was  used  exclusively  in  the  production  of  black- 
boards. (Many  persons  still  prefer  the  natural  slate  black- 
boards.) In  the  process  of  quarrying  the  slate  large  amounts 
of  inferior  shale  must  also  be  removed.  Throughout  the  slate 
district  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  large  piles  of  this  inferior 
shale  dot  the  landscape.  This  useless  shale  is  not  considered 
a resource;  in  fact,  it  is  considered  a nuisance,  a blot  on  the 
natural  landscape. 


Now  we  will  imagine  that  a process  is  discovered  by  which  this 
useless  shale  is  changed  into  a fuel.  By  placing  the  shale  under 
enormous. pressure  a liquid  fuel  is  extracted.  This  "fuel  ale”, 
as  we  will  call  it,  has  certain  unique  characteristics:  it  is 

not  affected  by  changes  in  temperature,  it  burns  slowly  and  gives 
off  ten  times  as  much  energy  per  cubic  centimeter  as  any  existing 
liquid  fuel.  The  cost  of  producing  a barrel  of  “fuel  ale",  how- 
ever, is  thirty  times  as  great  as  any  existing  liquid  fuel. 

As  man  becomes  interested  in  space  travel,  the  need  increases 
for  a liquid  fuel  that  is  not  affected  by  drastic  temperature 
changes  and  requires  less  storage  space  than  conventional  fuels. 
Large  scale  production  of  "fuel  ale"  begins.  The  shale  piles 
are  fenced  and  multi -million  dollar  processing  plants  are  erected. 

In  ten  years  the  increased  research  on  fuels  for  space  travel 
favor  the  so-called  solid  fuels.  Production  of  "fuel  ale"  stops. 
The  unused  piles  of  inferior  shale  still  dot  the  Pennsylvania 
landscape.  There  is  talk  about  a new  use  for  the  shale  piles. 

The  shale  could  be  crushed  and  used  to  form  construction  blocks 
for  buildings  in  conjunction  with  the  new  solar  heating  units. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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£uesti°ns  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1.  Why  is  shale  not  considered  a resource? 

Why  did  fuel  ale  fail  to  become  a resource  at  first? 

3.  Shat  circumstances  led  to  its  becoming  a major  resource? 

SLTre^1®"  resources  have  possibly  played  in  making 

’•  **  « *■=— «. 

6'  wstioM  *hought  0 ere  fully  about  the  above  passage  and 
questions,  write  your  own  definition  of  what  a natura^e^Le 

preSfuT ifthHeTOlo^enfof *°**  °f  **  “tre* 
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S^d  ^t°^iep  ^er^r^rtec^i^6  Ameri0an  steel 

risks  were  high.  The  dLand  to  steeflf f M new  and  the 
be  willing  to  bear  the  risk  to  =»i?  +v,!^4.  , ’ but  someone  had  to 

large  amounts  of“eceL^  n^ncef  SteSl>  8113  to  raise  «» 


Th©  Building  of  the  Industry 


ticularly  well  suited  to  theTask  S ftotlb  vCfT6gie  vas  P“* 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  he  well’knew  tS  r»ii  ^ 5"?  been  "“h  the 
long-lived  heavy-duty  rail  ^h\rflroads  need  for  a 

tions  with  many  of  toe  leaderf^?  *.h!  hf1  “Stained  close  rela- 
had  been  asSatod^to  fnSber  rfi?S  if to/^  h* 
area  and  with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Co^^.  ^tbsbur^ 

learned  something  of  heavy  met*?  iron  firms  he 

bridge  company  of  L J Problems  and  from  toe 

addition  t?  Ms  work  e^erien^  T ““  str^*«ral  steel.  In 
talent  that  was  to  contribute  to  h^TsSce^to^e  n^  s“eS“n 

to  acquire  l^e'S^f  capit^^etfff"  f/vT“  “e^d 
enterprises  and  the  Kevs+nne  tJLj  * launched  both  his  Iron 

ssr^SS 

eial  problem  was^y  toe^me  Pr6Vi°US  Ve“tnreS>  «* 


«eei  Cor^atio“-  His 

rails.  GradSlS  he  ^d  mTTJSL  Ms  !irst  Product  was  steel 
include  a SeT  of  nT  thelr  Rations  to 


Labor  Problems 


toaftocefcarnegief  Tms  T®  “°b  «“  ones 

the  industry  and  b®«„  (and  “ °tHer  Arms  entered 


4.  What  part  could  human  resources  have  possibly  played  in  making 

shale  a resource?  ^ 

5.  Once  a resource  has  been  developed  how  could  it  influence  the 
development  of  human  resources? 

6.  After  you  have  thought  carefully  about  the  above  passage  and 
questions,  write  your  own  definition  of  what  a natural  resource 

is. 

B.  Using  an  historical  case  study  to  understand  the  role  of  the  entre- 
preneur in  the  development  of  American  industry. 

Steel 

Despite  the  discovery  of  the  Bessemer  process,  the  American  steel 
industry  did  not  develop  overnight.  The  techniques  were  new  and  the 
risks  were  high.  The  demand  for  steel  was  there,  but  someone  had  to 
be  willing  to  bear  the  risk,  to  sell  the  steel,  and  to  raise  the 
large  amounts  of  necessary  finance. 

The  Building  of  the  Industry 

In  Andrew  Carnegie  the  economy  had  such  a person.  Carnegie  was  par- 
ticularly well  suited  to  the  task.  His  first  job  had  been  with  th* 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and:'he  well  knew  the  railroads*  need  for  a 
long-lived  heavy-duty  rail.  Moreover,  he  had  maintained  close  5/ 
tions  with  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  industry.  More  recently  h- 
had  been  associated  with  a number  of  iron  firms  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  and  with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company.  From  the  iron  firms  he 
learned  something  of  heavy  metal  production  problems  and  from  the 
bridge  company  of  the  potential  market  for  structural  steel.  In 
addition  to  his  work  experience,  Carnegie  possessed  yet  another 
talent  that  was  to  contribute  to  his  success  in  the  new  steel  in- 
dustry. He  was  experienced  in  bringing  together  the  finance  needed 
to  acquire  large  amounts  of  capital.  He  had  launched  both  his  iron 
enterprises  and  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company  by  bringing  together 
groups  of  strangers,  each  with  some  money  to  invest.  Although  the 
steei  mill  was  larger  than  any  of  his  previous  ventures,  the  finan- 
cial problem  was  really  the  same. 

In  1872  Carnegie  launched  the  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation.  His 
first  mill  was  the  J.  E.  Thompson,  and  his  first  product  was  steel 
rails.  Gradually  he  and  his  partners  expanded  their  operations  to 
include  a number  of  new  plants  (some  built,  some  acquired  from  less 
successful  owners)  and  a full  range  of  steel  products. 

Labor  Problems 

Problems  of  risk  and  capital  acquisition  were  not  the  only  ones 
that  faced  Carnegie.  As  his  firm  grew  (and  as  other  firms  entered 
the  industry  and  began  to  compete  for  workers)  he  found  that  he 
needed  additional  laborers  to  man  the  mills.  Because  of  the  early 
technology  of  steel  production  (a  technology  that  required  two  tons 
of  coal  for  every  ton  of  iron  ore)  the  mills  were  located  near  the 
coal  fields.  As  the  industry  grew  there  were  insufficient  workers 
in  that  area  to  meet  the  demand  for  labor.  To  some  extent  the  new 
mills  attempted  to  train  people  who  migrated  from  nearby  farms,  but 
this  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  steel.  As  a 
result,  immigrants  from  abroad  (first  Germany  and  then  from  eastern 
Europe)  were  induced  to  come  to  Pittsburgh  to  man  the  blast  furnaces. 
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Competition 

Altoough  earner's  remained  the  largest  firm,  others  were  quick  to 
imitate  his  success.  Within  a few  years  National,  American  and  a 
host  of  others  had  'begun  to  produce  steel  by  the  new  process.  Be- 
cause of  the  competitive  threat  of  these  new  firms,  Carnegie  could 
not  rest  on  his  laurels.  As  a result  both  Carnegie  and  his  com- 
petitors quickly  innovated  the  open  hearth  furnace,  which  provided 
more  control  over  the  steel-making  process.  Within  a few  years 
the  Bessemer  furnace  that  had  given  birth  to  the  industry'  was  re- 
legated to  a secondary  position.  In  1872,  when  Carnegie  started 
in  business,  the  steel  industry  had  produced  only  a few  thousand 
tons.  By  I087  production  was  almost  6 million  tons,  and  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  output  had  risen  to  almost  25  million  tons. 


o 


The  Birth  of  U.  S.  Steel 


But  the  story  of  steel  was  not  yet  finished.  The  capital  require- 
ments, always  large,  had  increased  with  the  adoption  of  the  open 
hearth  techniques.  Moreover,  Carnegie  and  some  of  the  industry* s 
other  leaders  saw  that  even  more  financial  resources  would  be 
needed  to  acquire  iron  and  coal  mines  if  the  firm*s  source  of 
supply  were  to  be  protected.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  gained  con- 
trol of  a large  portion  of  the  Mesabi  iron  range  in  Minnesota  and 
he  showed  the  industry  the  value  of  its  raw  materials.  Carnegie 
had  been  able  to  finance  some  of  this  additional  investment,  but 
many  of  the  other  firms  could  not.  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  financier, 
saw  in  this  shortage  a chance  to  put  together  a single  firm.  It 
was  to  embrace  all  phases  of  production  (mines,  railroads,  shipping 
mesj  blast  furnaces  y steel  mills  $ and  fabricating  plants)  and 
produce  not  only  rails  and  structural  steel  but  wire,  tubing,  and 
the  new  alloys  as  well.  Carnegie*  s retirement  gave  Morgan  the 
chance  to  bring  together  not  only  Carnegie  *s  holdings  but  also 
Rockefeller’s  iron  mines.  Federal  Steel,  American  Steel  and  Wire, 
the  Bessemer  Steam  Ship  Company,  National  Steel,  National  Tube, 
American  Bridge,  American  Sheet  Steel,  and  a number  of  lesser 
companies.  Thus  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  born.  With 
this  new  giant  in  the  field,  the  nation*s  output  of  steel  continued 
to  rise  and  by  1920  output  had  reached  60  million  tons.  Moreover, 
by  that  year  new  firms,  including  Bethlehem  and  Inland,  although 
small  by  the  standards  of  U.  S.  Steel,  had  risen  to  take  part  of  the 
market  from  the  dominant  firm. 


(I'rom  SS  Growth  of  Industrial  Enterprise;  1860-1914,  by  Lrnee  E. 
Davis,  S?ott,  Foresman,  and  Curriculum  Resources,  Inc.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1. 


Why  do  you  thixk  Carnegie  decided  to  manufacture  steel  rails 
than,  say,  paper  clips  or  safety  pins? 


rather 


2.  What  risk  was  involved  in  his  decision?  Why? 


iicw-uwo  xxmuva^ea  une  open  hearth  furnace,  which  provided 

more  control  over  the  steel-making  process*  Within  a few  years 
the  Bessemer  furnace  that  had  given  birth  to  the  industry  was  re- 
legated to  a secondary  position.  In  1872,  when  Carnegie  started 
in  business,  the  steel  industry  had  produced  only  a few  thousand 
tons.  By  1887  production  was  almost  6 million  tons,  and  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  output  had  risen  to  almost  25  million  tons. 

The  Birth  of  U.  S.  Steel 

But  the  story  of  steel  was  not  yet  finished.  The  capital  require- 
ments, always  large,  had  increased  with  the  adoption  of  the  open 
hearth  techniques.  Moreover,  Carnegie  and  some  of  the  industry's 
other  leaders  saw  that  even  more  financial  resources  would  be 
needed  to  acquire  iron  and  coal  mines  if  the  firm's  source  of 
supply  were  to  be  protected.  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  gained  con- 
trol of  a large  portion  of  the  Mesabi  iron  range  in  Minnesota  and 
he  showed  the  industry  the  value  of  its  raw  materials.  Carnegie 
had  been  able  to  finance  some  of  this  additional  investment,  but 
many  of  the  other  firms  could  not.  J.  p.  iforgan,  the  financier, 
saw  in  this  shortage  a chance  to  put  together  a single  firm.  It 
was  to  embrace  all  phases  o^  production  (mines,  railroads,  shipping 
lines,  blast  furnaces,  steel  mills,  and  fabricating  plants)  and 
produce  not  only  rails  *»:  i ^bructural  steel  but  wire,  tubing,  and 
the  new  alloys  as  wt- \ Carnegie's  retirement  gave  Morgan  the 
chance  to  bring  together  not  only  Carnegie's  holdings  but  also 
Rockefeller's  iron  mines.  Federal  Steel,  American  Steel  and  Wire, 
the  Bessemer  Steam  Ship  Company,  Rational  Steel,  Rational  Tube, 
American  Bridge,  American  Sheet  Steel,  and  a number  of  lesser 
companies.  Thus  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  born.  With 
this  new  giant  in  the  field,  the  nation's  output  of  steel  continued 
to  rise  and  by  1920  output  had  reached  60  million  tons.  Moreover, 
by  that  year  new  firms,  including  Bethlehem  and.  Inland,  although 
small  by  the  standards  of  U.  S.  Steel,  had  risen  to  take  part  of  the 
market  from  the  dominant  firm. 

(From  The  Growth  of  Industrial  Enterprise:  1860-1914,  by  Lance  E. 

Davis,  Scott,  Foresman,  and  Curriculum  Resources,  Inc.) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  do  you  thirk  Carnegie  decided  to  manufacture  steel  rails  rather 
than,  say,  paper  clips  or  safety  pins? 

2.  What  risk  was  involved  in  his  decision?  Why? 

3*  What  change  in  his  decisions  might  have  occurred  if  motor  vehicles 
and  air  transport  planes  had  been  invented  and  developed  in  1874? 


4.  What  special  personal  skills  aided  Carnegie  in  the  development  of 
his  corporation?  Why? 

5»  Carnegie  said  that  he  wanted  his  epitaph  to  read  "Here  lies  the 
man  who  was  able  to  surround  himself  with  men  far  cleverer  than 
himself.  How  did  this  ability  add  to  his  success? 

6.  What  might  have  been  the  result  if  Carnegie  had  been  unable  to  use 
immigrant  labor?  What  alternative  choices  could  he  have  made  and 
still  succeed  in  developing  his  business? 
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7*  was  Carnegie  able  to  acquire  capital  to  finance  his  steel 
company  while  others  failed  to  get  the  necessary  capital? 


8*  ?!!!  d?d  as  entrepreneur  "lead,  focus  and  channel 

and  physical  resources  in  the  production  of  steel  rails? 


rnfl![M.  S_tat^lcf  t“bles  *f  understand  that  the  productivity  of  hm™. 
resources  depends  on  quantity  and  quality  of  the  resources  available . 


Table  I 


Population  According  to  Age 
(millions  of  people; 


Age  (in  years) 
Total  Population 
0-14 
15-24 
25-54 
55-64 

65  and  Over 


India.  1961 (1) 

439* 

180 

73 

151 

21 

13 


United  States.  1960^) 
181* 


56 


25 

68 

16 

17 


^Totals  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding. 


Table  II 

Characteristics  of  the  Population:  Education  and  Health 
Characteristics  In  „ United  States,  1960<2> 


Number  of  infants  that  died  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  one 


125  Per  1,000 
Births 


25  Pfer  1,000 
Births 


Age  to  which  male  baby  can  ex- 
pect to  live  at  the  time  he  is 
bora 


42  Years  Old 


64  Years  Old 


Age  to  which  female  baby  can 
expect  to  live  at  the  time 
she  is  born 


40  Years  Old 


70  Years  Old 


Per  cent  of  adult  population 
(14  years  and  over)  that  can 
read  and  write 


97. 


Number  of  individuals  over  14 
years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write 


106  Million 


122  Million 


Number  of  students  in  school 


Number  of  students  in  elementary 
school 


Million 
1*0  Million 


40  Million 
19  Million 


resources  aepenas  on  quantity  ana  quajLiny  ox  "cne  resources  avai±ao±e. 


Table  I 

Population  According  to  Age 
(millions  of  people) 


Age  (in  years) 

India,  1961'1) 

United  States 

Total  Population 

439* 

181* 

0-14 

180 

56 

15-24 

73 

25 

25-5^ 

151 

68 

55-61* 

21 

16 

65  and  Over 

13 

17 

totals  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding. 


• % 


Table  II 


Characteristics  of  the  Population:  Education  and  Health 


Character! sties 

India,  196lW 

United  States,  1960^ 

Number  of  infants  that  died  be- 
fore reaching  the  age  of  one 

125  Per  1,000 
Births 

25  Per  1,000 
Births 

Age  to  which  male  baby  can  ex- 
pect to  live  at  the  time  he  is 
born 

42  Years  Old 

64  Years  Old 

Age  to  which  female  baby  can 
expect  to  live  at  the  time 
she  is  born 

40  Years  Old 

70  Years  Old 

Per  cent  of  adult  population 
(14  years  and  over)  that  can 
read  and  write 

24# 

97.8# 

Number  of  individuals  over  14 
years  of  age  who  can  read  and 
write 

106  Million 

122  Million 

Number  of  students  in  school 

44  Million 

40  Million 

Number  of  students  in  elementary 
school 

40  Million 

19  Million 

Number  of  students  in  high  schools 

3 Million 

17  Million 

Number  of  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education 

980  Thousand 

3j  Million 

Sources: 

(1)  India.  A Reference  Annual.  1964.  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Information 
and  Broadcasting,  (Delhi:  Government  of  India,  1964). 

(2)  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1965.  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Census,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1966). 
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Characteristic, 

of  people  living  in  cities 


Table  ITT 

— Pharaotertstles  of  „ g 


area  (towns,  villages  or  farms) 

people  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations 

°f  People  employed  in 
-agricultural  occupations 


India.  1961(1) 
79  Million 
3'6o  Million 

United  States.  1960(2) 
U3  Million 
66  Million 

135  Million 

4 Million 

2 9 Million 

64  Million 

tetl^s  for  Ingulgr  end  Discover 

^ ^^U^pr^eatit,haTO  ^ l8r8est  »*>«  « human 

Are  all  of  these  resources  equally  productive?  why? 

3'  ^eT^^^terlstics  noted  in  Table  n effect 
llk^o°CSt%S*^  t^y?aVailable  hu“an  resources  are 

" tt&ttsgz  SLSt  ^ “ — - — 


6.  What  factors  affect  people's  awm,  * 

Oue„«  . * Pr0dUae  eoodB  and  services? 

gaestions  fbr  Group  Discussion 


How  An  4.?.  y 


»AlJsU({  uni  S Y 

tive?  How  would  m gHbo^r^^^^^  “re  produc 

Otf-IIVk  A«4-4  .4xj 


I " 


Follow-up  Activitieg 

“ underst^di^T^he^.  8 8114  oharts  to 

States.  4 ity  of  human  resonroeg  -in  +u,» 


f 


fTa.J  A * 


Number  of  people  living  in  rural 
area  ( towns , villages  or  farms) 

Number  of  people  employed  in 
agricultural  occupations 

Number  of  people  employed  in 
non-ag*rLcultural  occupations 


360  Million 
135  MLllion 
29  Million 


66  Million 
4 Million 
64  Million 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1, 


2, 

3. 


United  States  have  the  largest  number  of  human 
resources?  How  do  you  prove  it? 

Are  all  of  these  resources  equally  productive?  shy? 

°f4 the  characteristics  noted  in  Table  II  affect 
people fs  ability  to  produce? 

4.  In  which  country  do  you  think  the  available  human  resources  are 
likely  to  be  most  productive?  Shy?  resources  are 

5*  ?2W„W°Yld  the  characteristics  noted  in  Table  III  affect  the  amount 
of  goods  people  are  likely  to  produce? 

6.  Shat  factors  affect  people's  ability  to  produce  goods  and  services? 

Questions  for  Group  Discussion 

1'  a^t.^J°Uu2link  ™die.’s  b'3aBa  reaources  “ifcht  be  made  more  pro- 
ductive?  How  would  you  go  about  accomplishing  this? 

2*  Si0  ulU  thlS  0ur  human  resources  might  be  made  more  produc- 
tive? How  would  you  go  about  accomplishing  this? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Teachers  can  reproduce  the  following  graphs  and  charts  to  develop 
States6rStan<iinS  °f  tke  quality  of  human  resources  in  the  United 
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1870  1880  1890  1900  1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  1960  1967 

(From  Comparative  Economic  Systems  by 
John  (ioleman,  TEii,  Rinehartand  Wins  ton ) 

Sources: 

^ i2&»  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Information 

Broadcasting,  (Delhi:  Government  of  India,  1961). 

tfcen^f  SlSti  ^.^i£S|rStates,  l^  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
une  census,  ^Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1966). 
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II. 


Selected  World  Health  Statistics 


Life  Expectancy  (in  years) 

| Number  of  deaths,  per  1 
I thousand,  of  infants  1 
I under  one  year  old  1 

I United  States 

66.6 

73.4 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1963) 

23.2 

(1963) 

I Canada 

68.4 

74.2 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1960-62) 

26.3 

(1963) 

I £1  Salvador 

44.7 

47.4 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1951-61) 

65.5 

(1964) 

India 

41.9 

40.6 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1951-60) 

81.0 

(1962) 

1 Japan 

67.2 

72.3 

(Male) 

(Female) 

U963J 

20.4 

(1964) 

I Czechoslovakia 

67.2 

72.8 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1962) 

21.1 

(1964) 

I Sweden 

71.3 

75.4 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(.1 962)  1 

13.6 

(1964) 

I United  Kingdom 

68.0 

73.9 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1961-63) 

20.0 

(1964) 
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Percentage  of  Seventeen-Year  Olds  graduating  from  High  f^h^l  m u.  S. 
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(Prom  Comparative  Economic  Systems,  John  Coleman,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston). 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
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li  Whftt  TO  «4*  AVea  s mi  i 


■4ft 


United  States 

66.6 

73.4 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1963) 

25.2 

(1963) 

Canada 

68.4 

74.2 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1960-62) 

26.3 

(1963) 

El  Salvador 

44.7 

47.4 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1951-61) 

65.5 

(1964) 

India 

41.9 

40.6 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1951-60) 

81.0 

(1962) 

Japan 

67.2 

72.3 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1963) 

20.4 

(1964) 

Czechoslovakia 

67.2 

72.8 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1962) 

21.1 

(1964) 

Sweden 

71.3 

75.4 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1962) 

13.6 

(1964) 

United  Kingdom 

68.0 

73.9 

(Male) 

(Female) 

(1961-63) 

20.0 

(1964) 

Source:  Demographic  Yearbook,  1964,  pp.  550- 57 > 620-23.  Copyright  United 

Nations  (New  York,  19&5).  Reproduced  by  permission. 


in. 

Percentage  of  Seventeen-Year  Olds  Graduating  from  High  School  in  U.  S. 


100%  ■ 
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70 
00 
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-72.0%- 


50.8% 


8.8% 


1870  1880  1890  1900  1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  1900  1905 


(From  Comparative  Economic  Systems,  John  Coleman,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston). 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  can  we  infer  about  the  United  States  population  from  Table  1? 

2.  How  does  Table  11  aid  us  in  evaluating  the  quality  of  our  human 
resources? 

3*  What  other  measures  would  you  find  useful? 

4.  What  trend  is  shown  in  Table  III? 

5*  What  effect  would  it  have  on  our  nation*  s supply  of  human  resources 
if  every  American  went  to  college?  What  effect  would  it  have  on 
quality? 
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m^tfto^toTS  States  historical  docu- 

“ 4116  ***+  of  our  human  rTs^ces?"  ^ a role 

We'hol^thlee^TOths  to  v”depf”aence>  1776s 

equal,  that  they  are  endowed'by "their^ ’ 811  men  created 

esT r^'^e^^^ 

deri-« 

SSt^°sem^e8titUUOa>  18655 

Jurisdiction.  States>  w «V  place  subject  to  their 

Srom  the  Employment  Act  of  1946* 

respo « ls  «*  continuing  policy  and 

£eans...sith  the  assist^^HSil0 

ture,  labor,  and  State  and  lor^i  «2f  tion  of  industiy,  agricul- 

“*•  free  competitivee£erS  STST*68’-*0  foster^S  ±- 

too«S  W^Br  ’"hich  there  will  be  afforded  gen®r?1  welfare,  condi^ 
those  able,  willing,  and  seeking^  wrk.  ^ for 

Taft-Hartley  Act,  1947: 

Employees  shall  have  +*>*  L*  CZ'l 

or  assist  labor  or^nizatio^  J°  ®elf-organiZation,  to  form  iom 
representatives  of  their  own  chons i 8X28:111  collectively  through  9 

In  recognition^fTh^snecift?'3^  Education  Act  of  1965* 
low-income  families  and^e^Mt^h0?*1  needs  of  chiddren  of 
Income  families  have  on  the  Smw,  concentrations  of  low- 
to  support  adequate  educationoi  ^ ^0c®d  education^,!  agencies 

declares  it  tobe  the^n^  Co^essTe?fby 

assistance. # .to  local  educational  nited  States  to  provide 
concentrations  of  children  foS^o^n^8  ferVing  »reas  with 
«d  iTOe  their  educatitoal^r^±0^faf Hes  to 
eluding  preschool  programs ^ various  means  (in- 
meting  the  speciaTSio^'nefr^  ********  to 

children.  lonta  needs  »t  educationally  deprived 

2*  2?  ^ertoafSn^TntS  ^ lndlvidual  initiative  in 
itself  con^^t^^f^h^united^tates  set  for 

3‘  ^eS1hemST^X“f  S^<^a61on  Act  ^ 1965 

4’  ^^steglSlati°n  WOuld  prepare  to  improve  our  human 
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Using  graphs  and  charts 
ha\e  alternate  uses. 


to  understand  that 


resources  change  and 


2he  source  for  these  statistics 
the  Census,  Statistical  Abstracl 
(Washington  ,D . C 7 , 1966)“ 


is  the  Uhited  States  Bureau 
. the  United  States;  1966 
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UNITED  STATES  POPULATION:  1870*1967 
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II 
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2. 


3. 


^ in  the  ^ States 

resources?  affectfed  *•  adequacy  of  our  natural 

How  can  population  trends  t*n  a-p 

adequately  fleet  our  futSe  SdsI  r6S0urce  SUPP^  will 

Kelate  some  of  the  figures  to  other  historical  events 
Why,  for  instance,  did  the  ^ events‘ 

1890  and  19107  why  did  it  hL  ai r^se.  sharPly  between 

wny  aia  id  rise  slowly  during  the  1930's? 

II. 

Petroleum  Products  and  Reserves 
in  the  United  States 


Production 

Proved  Reserves 

1946-1950  (Average)  1,884 

1950  25,268 

1951-1955  (Average)  2,339 

1955  30,012 

1956-1960  (Average)  2,567 

I960  31,613 

j 1965  2,849 

1965  31,352 

O'igures^ given  in  Billions  of  ^-gallon  barr.!.  -r 

Millions 

200 


. UNITED  STATES  POPULATION:  1070-1907 
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X.  What  has  been  the  population  trend  in  the  United  States? 

How  has  that  trend  affected  the  adequacy  of  our  natural 
resources? 

2.  How  can  population  trends  tell  us  if  our  resource  supply  will 
adequately  Aeet  our  future  needs? 

3*  Relate  some  of  the  figures  to  other  historical  events. 

Why,  for  instance,  did  the  population  rise  sharply  between 
1890  and  1910?  Why  did  it  rise  slowly  during  the  1930's? 

II. 

Petroleum  Products  and  Reserves 
in  the  United  States 


Production 

Proved  Reserves 

1946-1950  (Average)  1,884 
1951-1955  (Average ) 2 , 339 
1956-1960  (Average)  2,567 
1965  2,849 

1950  25,268 
1955  30,012 

I960  31,613 

1965  31,352 

(Figures  given  in  millions  of  42-gallon  barrels.  "Proved  reserves” 
means  petroleum  that  has  been  located  but  not  yet  extracted. ) 

1.  Based  on  your  knowledge  of  recent  history  and  economic 
developments,  give  reasons  for  the  steady  rise  in  petro- 
leum production  since  World  War  II. 

2.  How  many  times  greater  are  the  proved  reserves  than  current 
production?  What  do  you  think  the  ratio  of  production  to 
reserves  would  have  been  for  the  year  1492?  What  does  this 
say  about  petroleum  as  a natural  resource? 
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leum  in  yeL-s  ^ocroe^w^^st^ou^  *Ul  hava  enou*  petro- 

tion  trends  as  well  as  figures  for  ^ ^Sures  for  popula- 
proved  reserves*  «hat  oC 

III. 


Natural  Gas  Products 
in  the  United  States 


and  Reserves 


of  Ene^ fie— * 


M«iO  J.  J.  UD  euiu  ACoCi  VCO 


in  the  United  States 


Year 

Production 

Proved  Reserves 

1940 

2,660 

85,000 

1950 

6,282 

184,585 

I960 

12,771 

262,326 

1964 

15,547 

1 

281,251 

(Figures  given  in  billions  of  cubic  feet.  "Proved  reserves"  means 
natural  gas  that  has  been  located  but  not  yet  extracted. ) 

1.  Is  natural  gas  being  exploited  more  or  less  than  petroleum? 
(Compare  the  ratios  of  production  to  proved  reserves.) 

2.  Is  natural  gas  production  rising  more  slowly  or  more  rapidly 
than  petroleum  production? 

3.  What  information  would  you  need  to  estimate  whether  the 
United  States  will  have  enough  natural  gas  in  the  year  2000? 

IV. 

The  Shifting  Pattern  of  Energy  Resources 
in  the  United  States 


o 

ERIC 


1.  Which  energy  sources  have  been  growing  in  importance?  Which 
have  been  declining? 

2.  Does  this  graph  tell  you  whether  more  or  fewef  tons  of  coal 
were  consumed  in  1964  than  in  1900? 

3*  Give  some  possible  reasons  for  the  shifting  pattern. 
Individual  Project 

A student  can  be  assigned  to  update  the  chart  above  and  report  on 
continuing  or  changing  trends. 
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Using  a magazine  article  to  discover  the  dynamics  of  industrial 
development . 

Capital  and  the  American  Coal  Industry 

Out  of  a miserable  postwar  past,  bituminous  coal  is  emerging  into 
a future  that  is  more  competitive  than  ever— but  also  vastly  more 
hopeful.  Further,  its  prospects  are  well-grounded  despite  the 
amazing  potential  shown  by  two  of  the  newer  sources  of  power. 

The  most  persuasive  evidence  of  coal’s  fat  future  lies  in  the 
potential  of  its  main  customer— electric  power.  Short  term  and 
long,  U.S.  electric  power  and  its  demand  for  an  energy  source 
seem  destined  for  tremendous  growth.  In  energy  transportation 
costs,  coal  seems  to  have  better  prospects  than  Canadian  hydro- 
electric power;  it  also  has  several  ways  to  compete  with  the 
"freight- free”  atom. 

The  very  nature  of  the  utility  market- -huge  demands  to  be  met 
daily  at  very  tight  costs— specifies  with  almost  brutal  selectivity 
just  who  is  to  share  in  its  future... 


The  transportation  bind.  Utility  coal  consumption  has  grown  almost 
eight-fold  in  thirty  years.  Only  fifteen  years  ago,  it  took  sev- 
ers!. power  plants  tc  consume  the  production  of  a big  new  mine. 

Today,  it  frequently  takes  a new  mine  to  supply  one  new  power  plant. 

But  coed's  basic  problem  remained;  it  is  solid,  and  extensive  c>o 
transport  compared  with  liquid,  gaseous,  electrics!.,  or  nuclear 
energy.  So  in  taking  advantage  of  its  best  market,  the  coal  indus- 
try had  to  fight  transportation  costs. 

Consol  attacked  that  problem  so  vigorously  that  by  1957  it  had  a 
slurry  pipeline*  with  a 1.2-million  ton  annual  capacity  operating 
between  Cadiz,  0. , and  Cleveland.  The  railroads  brought  that  busi- 
ness back  last  spring  with  a 6l$  a- ton  rate  cut.  Earlier,  they  had 
headed  off  a similar  line  to  the  Detroit  area  by  cutting  rates  be- 
fore the  line  was  built.... 

Cutting  the  cost.  The  pressures  within  the  industry  are  matched  by 
tne  pres'sures  outside  it.  The  dropping  price  of  nuclear  power  and 
the  advent  of  extra  high  voltage  electrical  transmission  may  force 
coal  to  reduce  its  delivered  cost  by  20  per  cent,  if  it  is  to  remain 
competitive.  Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  toward  this.... 

One  .of  a kind.  Near  Zanesville,  0. , Peabody  operates  the  only 
machine" of  its  kind— the  push-button  miner.  This  bizarre  monster 
works  in  a strip  mine,  recovering  coal  too  deep  to  strip  but  not 
recoverable  by  deep  mining.  A continuous  boring  head  tunnels  into 
an  exposed  seam,  dragging  behind  it  forty-three  cars,  each  equipped 
with  a conveyor.  No  miner  accompanies  the  cutter  underground.  All 
controls  from  the  outside.  Peabody  won’t  discuss  its  costs,  but 
experts  believe  they  are  low. 
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The  transportation  bind.  Utility  coal  consumption  has  grown  almost  \ 

eight-fold  in  thirty  years.  Only  fifteen  years  ago,  it  took  sev-  ). 

eral  power  plants  to  consume  the  production  of  a big  new  mine.  i 

Today,  it  frequently  takes  a new  mine  to  supply  one  new  power  plant.  j 

But  coal' s basic  problem  remained:  it  is  solid,  and  expensive  to  | 

transport  compared  with  liquid,  gaseous,  electrical,  or  nuclear  f 

energy.  So  in  taking  advantage  of  its  best  market,  the  coal  indus-  j 

try  had  to  fight  transportation  costs.  ! 

Consol  attacked  that  problem  so  vigorously  that  by  1957  it  had  a j 

slurry  pipeline*  with  a 1.2-million  ton  annual  capacity  operating 
between  Cadiz,  0. , and  Cleveland.  The  railroads  brought  that  busi- 
ness back  last  spring  with  a 6l#  a-ton  rate  cut.  Earlier,  they  had  1 

headed  off  a similar  line  to  the  Detroit  area  by  cutting  rates  be* 
fore  the  line  was  built. ...  j 

I 

Cutting  the  cost.  The  pressures  within  the  industry  are  matched  by  | 

the  pressures  outside  it.  The  dropping  price  of  nuclear  power  and  * 

the  advent  of  extra  high  voltage  electrical  transmission  may  force  j 

coal  to  reduce  its  delivered  cost  by  20  per  cent,  if  it  is  to  remain 
competitive.  Some  steps  have  already  been  taken  toward  this.... 

One  of  a,  kind.  Near  Zanesville,  0. , Peabody  operates  the  only 
machine*’ of  its  kind— the  push-button  miner.  This  bizarre  monster 
works  in  a strip  mine,  recovering  coal  too  deep  to  strip  but  not 
recoverable  by  deep  mining.  A continuous  boring  head  tunnels  into 
an  exposed  seam,  dragging  behind  it  forty-three  cars,  each  equipped 
with  a conveyor.  No  miner  accompanies  the  cutter  underground.  All 
controls  from  the  outside.  Peabody  won't  discuss  its  costs,  but  ! 

experts  believe  they  are  low.  j 


The  push-button  miner  now  is  being  adapted  by  its  maker,  Joy  Mfg. 
Co.,  for  use  in  deep  mines.  Joy  developed  the  first  continuous 
miner.  It  has  been  laboring  ever  since  to  perfect  loading  devices 
fast  and  flexible  enough  to  keep  up  with  a continuous  miner  and  get 
loose  coal  away  from  the  working  face  to  the  main  haulage  way. 
That's  the  biggest  problem  in  continuous  mining  today. 


*Some  coal  is  now  shipped  through  pipelines  in  a soupy  mixture 
called  slurry. 
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gutlook.  in  1947,  coal  production  averaged  6.4  tons  a man-day.  Today 
in  northern  West  Virginia,  26  tons  a man-day  is  a good  a^raSL  X 
^es.  James  M.  Drain  says  confidently:  "within  ten  years,  ^chine^ 

2S  ?natlal>1%th?t  wm  ^erground  mines  to  produce  as 

much  as  70  tons  of  cleaned  coal  per  shift  per  man  on  the  payroll." 

d?caJe>  &***■*  believes,  there  may  be  more  reduction  in 
_ T.co?j  producing  a ton  of  coal  than  has  been  made  since  the  end 

19l»7°roMiadmhisaIf+thiS  18  a°fe’  it  wlU  truly  remarkable,  since 
1947,  coal  doubled  its  average  hourly  wages,  and  added  a 40d-a-ton 

^gntnf?:.^081  Care>  8114  8tin  "*  the  avera«e  Uce  by 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  How  did  the  coal  Industry  meet  the  three  conditions  of  know-how. 
adequate  source  of  consung>tion  goods,  and  Incentive?  What  risks 
did  the  coal  industry  run  in  its  new  program? 

2.  What  was  the  role  of  capital  in  reviving  the  coal  industry?  How 
have  added  capital  goods  affected  the  price  of  coal?  the  wages 
of  miners?  the  profits  of  companies? 

3*  ®“han«e  for  higher  wages,  the  United  Mine  Workers  agreed  to 
let  the  number  of  coal  miners  be  reduced  sharply.  Whatmight 
have  happened  if  the  union  had  refused  to  make  that  compromise? 

Follow-up  Activities 


*1. 


Ubing  a diagram  to  understand  the  concept  of  technological  pro- 

STOSS • 


Tine  cost;  ox  producing  a ton  or  coal  tnan  nas  been  made  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  If  this  is  done  , it  will  be  truly  remarkable . Since 
1947 > coal  doubled  its  average  hourly  wages , and  added  a 40^-a-ton 
royalty  payment  for  medical  care,  and  still  cut  the  average  price  by 
almost  50^  a ton.... 

(Business  Week.  February  1,  1964,  pp.  90-93*  Copyright  1964:  McGraw- 

Hill,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  did  the  coal  industry  meet  the  three  conditions  of  know-how, 
adequate  source  of  consumption  goods,  and  incentive?  What  risks 
did  the  coal  industry  run  in  its  new  program? 

2.  What  was  the  role  of  capital  in  reviving  the  coal  industry?  How 
have  added  capital  goods  affected  the  price  of  coal?  the  wages 
of  miners?  the  profits  of  companies? 

3*  In  exchange  for  higher  wages,  the  united  Mine  Workers  agreed  to 
let  the  number  of  coal  miners  be  reduced  sharply.  What  might 
have  happened  if  the  union  had  refused  to  make  that  compromise? 

Follow-up  Activities 

*1*  Using  a diagram  to  understand  the  concept  of  technological  pro- 
gress. 


Technological  progress  Is  said  to  resemble  a flight  of  Main. 
Source*  Federal  Reserve  Book  of  Philadelphia. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1»  Explain  each  step  of  the  flight  of  stairs* 

2,  Why  is  each  item  pictured  as  a step  up? 

3’  ££ifdreS  ^ e80h  °f  these  ^elopwnts  able  to  bring  to 

4.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  next  step?  Why? 

2-  Using  charts  to  express  the  impact  of  technology  in  the  United  States. 

liable  I* 


Y Output  Per  Manhour 

•±SS£  (Expressed  in  Index  Numbers) 

jg  3 

1920  Too 

1930 

1940 

1955  • s 

^JP*®®1  on  Productivity  Change.  Solomon 

cant.  New  Yorks  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1959, 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  On  the  average,  how  many  units  of  output  did  one  man  produce  in 
a single  hour  in  1940?  In  1950?  proonce  in 

2*  1^1900?  great6r  *M  «“tput  per  manhour  in  1955  than  it  had  been 

3.  Using  the  statistical  information  now  available  to  you.  how  would 
you  express  the  impact  of  technology  on  production  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century? 

Follow-up 

«**?»*•  °“  research  and  use  the  1970  index  for  productivity  as 
the  basis  for  a discussion  of  the  following  questions!  ^ 

1.  What  has  been  the  trend  for  output  per  manhour  since  1955? 

2'  jgg™  been  witnessing  a "technological  revolution”  in  the 

3‘  ^dSmw66  m Pr0bl6mS  that  ■***  hlnder  our  increasing 
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3*  Using  Staphs  to  illustrate  America's  inpraao  * 

America  s increased  productivity. 


Hourly  Output  Per  Woricer 


1850 


1900 


1950 


1960 

8«h  symbol  roprosonu  — worm  or  output  at  1954  price* 

*■»•**•••*  rHumWJZZ'Z  *•*  »«*.  h£ 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

**  “*  was  «"  value  of  one  hour's  output  in  105O,  In  196o? 

!’  the  pictures  or  the  ^ worhing,  why  aid  this  incre.se  occur, 
* 0th6P  PeaS°ns  «“  for  this  increase, 


product! vi ty^*81111  f0r  0nr  eoonon®r  to  continue  to  increase  its 


Individual  Research 


Of  the  raiijoad^ndMt^dS^^riat^loth  rQle  111  the  development 
questions  that  can  be  developed  are:  century.  Some  of  the 


growth  an^develo^ent?  80vernment  towards  business  affect  its 


our  industrial  ^!f^°5i?ubsil5y  *“d  research  fluids 


Til  OVfl/l  4 M 


■ { ”i {. ! i«ft : slPJ-i »*itM 


* H 1550 


Bach  tymbel  rtpresento  25  cento  worth  of  output  at  1954  prices 


nopnxxacea  mm  Twentieth Ceatmy  Fold,  USA  In  New  Dimemtons, 

The  Miernfflen  Company;  by  permission. 


Increasing  productivity  is  the  secret  of  our  past  achievements;  it  is  our  hope 
for  the  future.  Higher  output  makes  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  lower 
prices,  and  greater  returns  for  owners  and  managers. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  was  the  value  of  one  hour’s  output  in  1850?  in  i960? 

2.  Prom  the  pictures  of  the  men  working,  why  did  this  increase  occur? 

3.  What  other  reasons  can  account  for  this  increase? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  for  our  economy  to  continue  to  increase  its* 
productivity? 

**4.  Individual  Research 

Students  can  show  how  government  has  played  a role  in  the  development 
of  the  railroad  industry  during  the  late  19th  century.  Some  of  the 
questions  that  can  be  developed  are: 

1.  How  can  the  attitude  of  government  tc-rards  business  affect  its 
growth  and  development? 

2.  What  role  have  government  subsidy  and  research  funds  played  in 
our  industrial  development? 

References 

American  Railroads.  John  P.  Stover,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1961. 

SlS,  Transportation  Revolution  1815-1860,  George  Rogers  Taylor,  Rinehart 
and  Company,  1951. 

Industry  Comes  of  Age:  Business,  Labor  and  Public  Policy,  1860-1897, 
Edward  C.  Kirkland,  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  1961. 

American  Economic  History,  Harold  Underwood  Faulkner,  Harper  Row,  1949. 


•^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Emphases;  All  forms  of  business  enterprise  have  the  element  of  risk. 

The  corporation  has  become  the  most  dominant  form  of  business 
enterprise  in  the  American  economy. 

*A.  Using  comparative  cases  to  understand  the  problems  of  going  into 
business.  Have  students  read  the  following  cases  and  answer  the 
questions  that  follow; 

Case  1 

Samuel  Seward,  age  35,  has  opened  a clothing  store.  Sam  studied 
merchandising  and  bookkeeping  in  high  school.  After  graduation 
Sam  took  a job  in  a department  store  as  a stock  clerk  in  the  men’s 
clothing  department.  At  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  buyer  of  men’s  clothing. 
Three  years  later  Sam  left  the  department  store  for  a job  as  a 
salesman  of  men’s  clothing  in  a local  store.  He  remained  at  this 
job  until  he  opened  his  own  store.  During  these  years  of  work 
Sam  managed  to  save  $14,000. 

Before  the  actual  opening  of  the  new  business  Sam  was  introduced 
to  the  manager  of  a branch  of  the  Commercial  Chemical  Bank.  Sam 
spoke  to  the  bank  manager  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  telling  about 
his  plans,  his  earlier  life,  and  his  family.  The  manager  showed 
special  interest  when  Sam  mentioned  his  intention  of  depositing 
$10 } 000  with  the  bank. 

Case  2 

John  Irving,  age  25,  has  opened  a clothing  store.  While  in  high 
school  John  learned  to  type.  Upon  being  graduated,  John  went  to 
work  in  a candy  store.  His  decision  to  go  into  the  clothing  busi- 
ness resulted  from  his  feeling  that  the  candy  store  hours  were  too 
long  and  the  work  unexciting;  moreover,  he  decided  that  he  wasn’t 
getting  anywhere  in  his  job. 

John  saved  $4,000  while  working  in  the  candy  store.  He  borrowed 
$3,000  from  an  uncle  in  order  to  get  started.  About  $5,000  of 
this  capital  was  invested  in  inventory,  with  emphasis  on  Edwardian 
sport  jackets. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following  terms:  inventory t 

capital » merchandising . department  store  buyer  > and  deposit? 

2.  Why  was  Sam  anxious  to  have  a talk  with  the  bank  manager?  Why 
was  the  bank  manager  so  interested? 

3*  Which  of  the  two  men  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  men’s 
clothing  business?  Why? 

4.  What  factors  might  cause  the  results  for  each  of  these  men  to 
be  just  the  opposite  of  what  you  expect?  Explain. 


MUOJ.UVO0  • 41Gb  V ^ O U UUV4*  V O AVWA  ViAV  i w40.vWXi^  vWwwS  CU*U  «44»nVA  VilW 

questions  that  follow: 

Case  1 

Samuel  Seward,  age  35>  has  opened  a clothing  store.  Sam  studied 
merchandising  and  bookkeeping  in  high  school.  After  graduation 
Sam  took  a job  in  a department  store  as  a stock  clerk  in  the  men’ s 
clothing  department.  At  the  end  of  his  second  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  buyer  of  men’ s clothing. 
Three  years  later  Sam  left  the  department  store  for  a job  ^.s  a 
salesman  of  men's  clothing  in  a local  store.  He  remained  at  this 
job  until  he  opened  his  own  store.  During  these  years  of  work 
Sam  managed  to  save  $14,000. 

Before  the  actual  opening  of  the  new  business  Sam  was  introduced 
to  the  manager  of  a branch  of  the  Commercial  Chemical  Bank.  Scan 
spoke  to  the  bank  manager  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  telling  about 
his  plans,  his  earlier  life,  and  his  family.  The  manager  showed 
special  interest  when  Sam  mentioned  his  intention  of  depositing 
$10,000  with  the  bank. 

Case  2 

John  Irving,  age  25,  has  opened  a clothing  store.  While  in  high 
school  John  learned  to  type.  Upon  being  graduated,  John  went  to 
work  in  a candy  store.  His  decision  to  go  into  the  clothing  busi- 
ness resulted  from  his  feeling  that  the  candy  store  hours  were  too 
long  and  the  work  unexciting;  moreover,  he  decided  that  he  wasn't 
getting  anywhere  in  his  job. 

John  saved  $4,000  while  working  in  the  candy  store.  He  borrowed 
$3,000  from  an  uncle  in  order  to  get  started.  About  $5,000  of 
this  capital  was  invested  in  inventory,  with  emphasis  on  Edwardian 
sport  jackets. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following  terms:  inventory, 

capital,  merchandising,  department  store  buyer,  and  deposit? 

2.  Why  was  Sam  anxious  to  have  a talk  with  the  bank  manager?  Why 
was  the  bank  manager  so  interested? 

3.  Which  of  the  two  men  is  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  men's 
clothing  business?  Why? 

4.  What  factors  might  cause  the  results  for  each  of  these  men  to 
be  just  the  opposite  of  what  you  expect?  Explain. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


155 


*1. 


Use  a chart  to  aid  students  in  organizing  information 
of  business  enterprise. 


about  forms 


Ways  of  Doing  Business  Under  Private  Enterprise 


Unincorporated  Firms  Incorporated  Firms 


Single  Owner 

Partnership 

Corporation 

Cooperative 

How  was  it  formed? 

Who  owns  it? 

Who  controls 
and  manages  it? 

What  happens  to 
profits  and 
losses? 

How  is  the  business 
terminated? 

o 

ERIC 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  What  do  unincorporated  businesses  have  in  common? 

2.  What  do  incorporated  businesses  have -in  common? 


WMch  f orm  of  business  organization  would  be  best  suited  for 
clothing  store?  An  automobile  showroom?  A supermarket? 


**2. 


Use  a case  study  to  develop  an  understanding  a tout  how 
organizes  and  operates. 


business 


ghe  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

3y  1844,  Andrew  Dennison,  a shoemaker  of  Brunswick.  Maine,  was  ex 

difficulty  of  competing  successfully  in  a rapidly 
changing  American  economy,  like  cobblers  for  centuries  beforehl 

^,!±-8h0efuia  Ms  ^ ah°P-  He  would  measure  thTflot  of 
perao^Tfoot!1 2!?.011*  *"4  3titCh  the  leather  ^ httnd  to  fit  each 


n 


single  Owner 

Partnership 

Corporation 

Cooperative 

How  was  it  formed? 

Who  owns  it? 

Who  controls 
and  manages  it? 

What  happens  to 
profits  and 
losses? 

* ■- 

How  is  the  business 
terminated? 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  do  unincorporated  businesses  have  in  common? 

2 . What  do  incorporated  businesses  have  "in  common? 

3*  Which  form  of  business  organization  would  be  best  suited  for  a 
clothing  store?  An  automobile  showroom?  A supermarket? 


**2.  Use  a case  study  to  develop  an  understanding  about  how  business 
organizes  and  operates. 


The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 

By  1844,  Andrew  Dennison,  a shoemaker  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  was  ex- 
periencing the  difficulty  of  competing  successfully  in  a rapidly 
changing  American  economy*  Like  cobblers  for  centuries  before  him, 
he  made  shoes  in  his  own  shop*  He  would  measure  the  foot  size  of 
a customer,  then  cut  and  stitch  the  leather  by  hand  to  fit  each 
person* s foot.... 

Wear  Boston,  shoemakers  had  long  since  begun  to  specialize.  If 
several  men  worked  together,  each  making  a particular  part  of  the 
shoe,  shoes  could  be  produced  more  quickly  and  cheaply.  By  adopting 
standard  shoe  sizes  in  a range  of  widths  and  lengths,  people  could 
make  shoes  in  one  place  to  be  shipped  to  others.  A customer  could 

buy  ready-made  shoes  less  expensively  than  he  could  have  a cobbler 
make  him  a pair. 

Andrew  Dennison  could  not  compete  with  these  mass-produced  shoes, 
and  looked  about  for  a better  way  of  earning  a living.  Andrew’s 
two  sons  had  moved  to  Boston  to  engage  in  the  jewelry  business • 


♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
♦♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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perfuad*d  t0  set  up  manufacturing  of  jewelry  boxes  to 

a ^ f°r  MS  Ws>  **  added  v£  his  totaTco  Sftr 

^Sh*3’8*  y®«®s>  ^ transportation.  Then  he  added  20  per  cent 
to  this  cost  which  he  would  keep  for  VHwg^i-p  «««  a«0«*.  ^ , , 

XX*  Xreiers  iD  Boston^d  H^^: . X C 

223  X:?419  for  a °f  ^WoSsfoS: 


An^tTJ  f?00nJ  s°n>  Eliphalet,  recognized  markets  for  other  nro- 

ttTOrsifvi^  b°Xei'  ,He  was  ««ious  to  expand  the  business  by 
diversifjring  or  ma  mfacturing  other  products  he  was  sure  would  7 

0SX  ttS  XoXX  Mred  nei^bors  t0  helP*  andXr^ning 

aras,  rine  cotton,  tissue  paper,  and  tags.  They  purchased  +>**■; 
supplies  in  even  larger  quantities.  Man?  of  ^nXrXLX? 
nesses  in  the  united  States  found  it  cheaper  XXSXLiX 
from  Dennison,  who  specialized  in  their  production^  than  to  make® 
their  own  as  a sideline  activity,  as  theTtradiS!£a^h5  25. 


“Bie  location  of  the  Dennison  business  in  Brunswick.  Itaine  m°  <>-_ 
from  major  markets.  Delays  in  transportation^  Xn  overX 
poor  Hew  England  roads  occasionally  caused  loss  of^derl?  ^ 


iLl6??’  Dennison  ««*eed  to  sell  the  business  to  his  son  so 

that  he  could  move  it  to  Boston.  SOn  80 


add!d  merohandise  tags  to  his  list  of  products, 
mese  were  large  tags  for  addresses  or  prices,  with  string  to  « » 
ttem  to  packages  or  other  articles  for  SippiLr7f?er  ^es  ?or 

% !^n!„Wer®  cut  hl  *»**■***,  the  tags  wer^senfout  to  faSies 

boukht  the  h„!(„  D®8  f°  b5e  ta88,  expand  his  market,  Eliphalet 
bought  the  business  of  a Hew  York  tag  i sport  er.  How  he  couldseii 

ags  to  those  companies  that  had  previously  bought  from  the  New  York 

company  as  well  as  to  his  customers.  lags  quS  bec^  oneVS 

S *»•*“  »r  Hr  «». 


- ^.rS 


°C  ataM>  th.r  in  tmMyw 

eXpansi°n®  received  a yearly  dividend.  Some  of  the^ofit 
owever,  was  used  for  expansion.  Equipment  for  manufacturing  * 

"*  seanns  wax  vas  adde^  Br^ch 
Cinci^aw.^tf^ir*  8Strtli8hed  in  ^^elphia,  Chicago, 


whnf63^^^  ®1^alet  had  been  the  individual  proprietor  for  a 
while,  he  wanted  to  expand  the  business.  He  needed  a larger  inven- 

aa^w1*  SUffly  0f  “®rchandise  On  hand,  so  that  he  could  fill  orders 
as  fast  as  they  arrived.  He  also  wanted  to  move  to  larger  quarters 
and  increase  production  and  sales.  All  of  these  *>»•* wpa  reouired 

Se^eeded^mX’  took  on  three  partners  who  supplied 

55*.T“- ? .“« *w,0».  *S 


Andrew*  s second  son,  Eliphalet,  recognized  markets  for  other  pro- 
ducts similar  to  boxes.  He  was  anxious  to  expand  the  business  by 
diversifying,  or  manufacturing  other  products  he  was  sure  would 
sell.  Soon  the  Dennisons  hired  neighbors  to  help,  and  were  selling 
cards,  fine  cotton,  tissue  paper,  and  tags.  They  purchased  their 
supplies  in  even  larger  quantities.  Many  of  the  new  growing  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  found  it  cheaper  to  buy  boxes  and  tags 
from  Dennison,  who  specialized  in  the. r production,  than  to  make 
their  own  as  a sideline  activity,  as  the:*  traditionally  had  done. 

The  location  of  the  Dennison  business  in  Brunswick,  Maine,  was  far 
from  major  markets.  Delays  in  transportation  by  wagon  over  the 
poor  New  England  roads  occasionally  caused  loss  of  orders. 

In  1855,  Andrew  Dennison  agreed  to  sell  the  business  to  his  son  so  - 

that  he  could  move  it  to  Boston.  5 

In  1858,  Eliphalet  added  merchandise  tags  to  his  list  of  products. 

These  were  large  tags  for  addresses  or  prices,  with  strings  to  tie  i 

them  to  packages  or  other  articles  for  shipping.  After  eyes  for  | 

the  string  were  cut  by  machines,  the  tags  were  sent  out  to  families  : 

who  tied  the  strings  to  the  tags.  To  expand  his  market,  Eliphalet 

bought  the  business  of  a New  York  tag  importer.  Now  he  could  sell  £ 

tags  to  those  companies  that  had  previously  bought  from  the  New  York  5 

company  as  well  as  to  his  customers.  Tags  quickly  became  one  of  the 

most  important  products  of  the  company,  more  important  by  far  than 

the  original  jewelry  boxes.  | 

The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  grew  rapidly,  and  as  the  company  i 

expanded,  its  profits  increased.  During  both  1863  and  1864,  profits 

came  to  almost  125  percent  return,  or  earnings,  on  capital  invested 

in  the  company.  | 

These  large  profits  in  the  early  stages  of  the  business  were  used 
for  dividends  and  for  expansion.  Each  of  the  persons  who  had  sup- 
plied some  of  the  money  invested  either  in  the  original  company  or 
in  later  expansions  received  a yearly  dividend.  Some  of  the  profit, 
however,  was  used  for  expansion.  Equipment  for  manufacturing 
larger  boxes,  gummed  labels,  and  sealing  wax  was  added.  Branch 
offices  to  expend  sales  were  established  in  Biiladelphia,  Chicago, 

Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 

In  1863,  after  Eliphalet  had  been  the  individual  proprietor  for  a 
while,  he  wanted  to  expand  the  business.  He  needed  a larger  inven- 
tory, or  supply  of  merchandise  on  hand,  so  that  he  could  fill  orders 
as  fast  as  they  arrived.  He  also  wanted  to  move  to  larger  quarters 
increase  production  and  sales.  All  of  these  things  required 
money.  Therefore,  Eliphalet  took  on  three  partners  who  supplied 
the  needed  capital  and  became  part  owners  of  the  firm.  Among  them 
they  contributed  $8,000  to  Eliphalet*  s business,  which  had  an  esti- 
mated value  of  about  $15,000.  The  partnership  agreement  stated 
that  each  partner  would  receive  dividends  and  have  a voice  in  the 
company's  management  proportionate  to  his  investment.  Since 
Eliphalet  had  still  contributed  over  half  of  the  capital  for  the 
expanded  business,  he  continued  to  have  most  influence  over  it. 

But  his  direct  control  of  the  business  was  somewhat  lessened  by 

having  co-owners.  In  effect,  he  traded  off  the  advantage  of  being 

sole  owner  for  the  presumed  greater  advantage  of  getting  more  money  1 

for  the  business. 

Originally  family  members  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  father. 

Later  a few  neighbors  were  hifed.  Hours  were  informal. 

i 
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AS  the  business  continued  to  grow,  howevm- 

^ew  so  long  that  one  manager  cSSd  ^t  ^o^  r°Ster  of  ®*Ployees 

Discipline  became  a matter  of  rules  *a+>iS!  I?105*  them  a3J- 

tionships.  rules  rather  than  of  personal  rela- 


tZ*  ********  t°  a far 

value  of  the  orlgir.^oapf^  ^t  L^T  “ • ‘ oorporatlon.  The 
of  Incorporating  was  $150,000  Elirtioi  at- e busJ-nesa  at  the  time 
owned  two  thirds  of  the etmpa^y, ^dfctesS"“ °"  Ms  son 
Partners,  held  the  remaining  ^rdT  lfetcalf>  one  of  the  original 


Between  the  Civil  War  World  Wn*  t +1,  n 

Company  met  serious  competition  for  the^^’^80'1  Mlnufaeturing 

Bliphalefs  merohandisi^  t^g  r *“*  “*  Patent  on 

* 12  percSS.®  common  '£*1™*  t0  CUt  “s  prices 

label  prices  from  75  cents  to  so  r»ft«+ed  tbe  company  to  cut  gummed 
period,  salesmen  were  freLentlv  S E*  T®1  Durlne  this 
themselves  to  obtain  orders  *1?  Si  to  aaJust  prices 

for  its  products,  Dennison  bouSt  ^t  f^T  *°  ®ontro1  the  market 
advertised  its  wares  inv^n+S6?  * f**  of  lts  competitors, 

and  developed  new  mettods  of^^ttaf**8  *°  ****  “w  defflailda> 


s^ftto^rof^s^DenMsorwaS^fh?  C!"®!*ltion-  When  a con- 
10  this  end  the  company  bought  J°  ?hink  of  ^“uison  tags, 

tones,  to  appeal  ^ho^^f  f?  “*  to™  ^ 

,zi?f  dik®  ae  ladies1  Hose  Journal  md  Thf  v^f  ? popular  “«*• 
1893  it  established  a booth  at  the  Pb-f  na^TrJ^T^T  S|  £3Bggion»  In 
Dennison  Products.  the  ChicaS°  World1 s Fairto  display 


invert  JS  pr^uctsi?h^nXC^S’toh8^“lson  C°"®an3r  tried  to 
jewelry  boxes  and  cases  were  introLr^  consumers.  New  styles  of 
able  in  greater  variety  of  colors  Glia  was  ®ade  avail- 

Denni son’s  list  of  products  v*lLy.  d pastes  wer®  added  to 

A pamphlet,  "The  Art  of  SealinTTLett^®  pr0Vfd  very  Profitable, 
sale  of  sealing  wax.  Demonstrators  vr&w9 a ™?s  circulated  to  stimulate 
give  instructions  on  how  to  make  sucWM«  * t0  retail  stores  to 
window  decorations  out  of  crepe  paper. tM  gS  as  paper  flowers  and 


ciency  in^marteti^  ^By^oo  *i  °Ut  itS  C0sts  by  increasing  effi. 
the  name  of  Denni^  ^h  p^er  prS  ^rtiSing  had  so  associated 
its  own  salesmen  out  to  deal  directlv  ^ was  able  to  send 

facturers  and  retailers  who  used  nSli bb?  businesses,  manu- 
districts  were  set  up  so  that  saIaama  n pro^ucts.  Regular  sales 
their  customers  person^  SaleSmen  came  to  ^ow  both  the  area  and 


^S,6.h,ad  ^.reflect  “e«*an- 


vaxue  oi  ^ne  original  capital  put  into  the  business  at  the  time 
of  incorporating  was  $150,000.  Eliphalet  Dennison  and  his  son 
owned  two  thirds  of  the  company,  and  Metcalf,  one  of  the  original 
partners,  held  the  remaining  third. 

Between  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I,  the  Dennison  Manufacturing 
Company  met  serious  competition  for  the  first  time.  The  patent  on 
Eliphalet* s merchandising  tag  ran  out  in  1880,  and  competitors 
started  copying  it  freely.  Dennison  was  forced  to  cut  its  prices 
by  12  percent.  Competition  also  forced  the  company  to  cut  gummed 
label  prices  from  75  cents  to  50  cents  per  carton.  During  this 
period,  salesmen  were  frequently  given  the  right  to  adjust  prices 
themselves  to  obtain  orders.  In  its  effort  to  control  the  market 
for  its  products,  Dennison  bought  out  some  of  its  competitors, 
advertised  its  wares,  invented  new  products  to  meet  new  demands, 
and  developed  new  methods  of  marketing. 

Advertising  was  also  used  to  meet  growing  competition.  When  a con- 
sumer thought  of  tags,  Dennison  wanted  him  to  think  of  Dennison  tags. 
To  this  end  the  company  bought  advertisements  in  city  and  town  direc- 
tories. To  appeal  to  home  consumers,  it  advertised  in  popular  maga- 
zines  like  The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  and  The  Youth* s Companion,  in 
1893  it  established  a booth  at  the  Chicago  World*  s Pair  to  displav 
Dennison  Products. 


As  the  way  of  life  in  country  changed,  the  Dennison  Company  tried  to 
invent  new  products  that  would  appeal  to  consumers.  New  styles  of 
Jewelry  boxes  and  cases  were  introduced.  Merchandise  was  avail- 
able in  greater  variety  of  colors.  Glues  and  pastes  were  added  to 
Dennison  s list  of  products.  Paper  napkins  proved  very  profitable. 

A pamphlet,  The  Art  of  Sealing  a Letter,**  was  circulated  to  stimulate 
sale  of  sealing  wax.  Demonstrators  were  sent  to  retail  stores  to 
give  instructions  on  how  to  make  such  things  as  paper  flowers  and 
window  decorations  out  of  crepe  paper. 


Meanwhile,  Dennison  attempted  to  cut  its  costs  by  increasing  effi- 
ciency in  marketing.  By  1890,  increased  advertising  had  so  associated 
toe  name  of  Dennison  with  paper  products  that  now  it  was  able  to  send 
its  own  salesmen  out  to  deal  directly  with  the  businesses,  manu- 
facturers and  retailers  who  used  Dennison  products.  Regular  sales 

districts  were  set  up  so  that  salesmen  came  to  know  both  the  area  and 
their  customers  personally. 

Production  costs  were  carefully  watched.  The  price  set  on  merchan- 
dise had  to  reflect  the  pressures  of  competition.  But  the  company  had 
to  look  at  its  costs  of  production  and  its  need  for  profits  to  see  if 
it  could  afford  to  sell  at  competitive  prices.  If  its  costs  were  too 
high  to  permit  competitive  pricing,  either  those  costs  had  to  be 
lowered  or  they  had  to  get  out  of  that  product  line. 

Heavy  sales  at  toe  turn  of  the  century  put  a strain  on  the  whole 
management  to  continue  at  high  volume  of  production.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  new  equipment  was  developed  or  purchases  to  speed 
production  of  shipping  tags  and  boxes.  Although  toe  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hand  processes  was  expensive  at  first,  the  company  had 
to  make  toe  changeover  in  order  to  assure  future  productive  effi- 
ciency and  future  profit. 

In  1901  an  outside  expert  suggested  that  production  could  be  made 
more  efficient  by  the  establishment  of  new  departments  to  control 
inventories  of  raw  materials  and  of  finished  goods.  The  raw  materials 
department  tried  to  keep  supplies  steady.  Excess  stock  of  any  one 
material  tied  up  the  company*  s money  where  it  was  not  needed.  On  toe 
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other  hand,  to  run  out  of  a material  could  stop  production  alto- 
gether.  The  finished  produets  department  made  sure  that  the  merchan- 

suffiolent  * branches  «,d 

salesmen.  By  determining  what  items  were  in  demand  at  the  prevailing 

tel1  the  factory  what  products  and  how  much  were 

currently  needed. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  met  competi- 
tion  and _ cut  Production  costs  was  by  reorganizing  the  company  so  that 
all  of  the  different  departments  worked  smoothly  together.  In  1906 
six  merchandising  committees  were  established,  one  for  each  of 
£?n?*?®n,s.?kc  ^neS!  tags,  jewelers*  items,  adhesives,  crepe, 
Christmas  items,  and  consumer  goods  (items  sold  directly  for  haate 
use;.  Each  committee  consisted  of  men  from  three  categories:  sales- 
men  concerned  with  markets  and  competition;  producers  concerned  with 
methods  and  costs  of  production;  and  directors  concerned  with  long- 

?erS_eX?anfion  8114  profit.  By  1911  the  committee  chairmen,  located 
in  Framingham,  were  devoting  full  time  to  coordinating  all  facets  of 
the  business. 

These  merchandising  committees  set  up  lines  of  communication  which 
made  further  expansion  of  the  company  possible.  In  the  1920's,  a 

pJ.0Speri?y  1x1  country,  Dennison  increased  pro- 

5*  op!ning  ? box  factory  ne«r  Marlboro,  Massachusetts 
It  established  Dennison  Companies  in  Canada  and  England  to  sell  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  British  Empire.  The  company  also  began  to  export 

setting  d*  sales  offices  in  Jouth  America  andEurope?^ 
in  1929  it  formed  a special  research  department  to  develop  new  pro- 
ducts and  methods.  From  a small  family  firm,  Dennison  had  grown  into 
an  international  corporation. 


^Adapted ^ from  Cg.se  Studies  in  Business  History  and  Economic  Concepts. 
R.  W.  Hidy  and  P.  D.  Cawein.  Boston:  D.C.  Heath,  1967. ) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  What  influenced  the  managers  of  the  company  to  make  the  products 
they  did  at  each  stage  of  the  company's  development?  What  role 
did  competition  play  in  their  decisions? 

2.  What  influenced  the  company' s decisions  about  how  to  produce  its 
products?  What  role  did  competition  play  in  these  decisions? 

3*  Why  did  Eliphalet  Dennison  decide  to  invite  partners  into  his 

business?  What  were  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a partner 
ship  compared  to  an  individual  proprietorship? 

4.  Why  did  the  Dennison  Company  incorporate?  What  role  did  competi- 
tion play  in  this  decision?  ^ 


5.  How  would  Dennison's  managers  have  been  better  off  if  they  could 
have  driven  their  competitors  out  of  business  or  agreed  with  them 
to  establish,  a.  high  price  for  similar  products?  Would  their 
customers  have  benefited  from  either  or  these  products? 

Follow-up  Activities 


Students  can  form  committees  to  prepare  a case  study  of  an  industry 
or  business.  Sufficient  time  should  be  provided  for  research,  analv- 





tion  and  cut  production  costs  was  by  reorganizing  the  company  so  that 
all  of  the  different  departments  worked  smoothly  together.  In  1906 
six  merchandising  committees  were  'established*  one  for  each  of  } 

Dennison's  six  lines:  tags*  jewelers'  items*  adhesives*  crepe* 

Christmas  items*  and  consumer  goods  (items  sold  directly  for  home 
use).  Each  committee  consisted  of  men  from  three  categories:  sales- 
men concerned  with  markets  and  competition;  producers  concerned  with 
methods  and  costs  of  production;  and  directors  concerned  with  long- 
term expansion  and  profit.  By  1911  the  committee  chairmen*  located 
in  Framingham*  were  devoting  full  time  to  coordinating  all  facets  of 

the  business.  I 

i 

These  merchandising  committees  set  up  lines  of  communication  which 
made  further  expansion  of  the  company  possible.  In  the  1920's*  a 
period  of  general  prosperity  in  the  country,  Dennison  increased  pro- 
duction facilities  by  opening  a box  factory  near  Marlboro*  Massachusetts.  j 
It  established  Dennison  Companies  in  Canada  and  England  to  sell  pro- 
ducts throughout  the  British  Empire.  The  company  also  began  to  export 
merchandise*  setting  up  sales  offices  in  South  America  and  Europe. 

In  1929  it  formed  a special  research  department  to  develop  new  pro- 
ducts and  methods.  From  a amaii  family  firm*  Dennison  had  grown  into 
an  international  corporation. 

(Adapted  from  Case  Studies  in  Business  History  and  Economic  Concepts. 

R.  W.  Hidy  and  ?•  D.  Cawein.  Boston:  D.C.  Heath,  1967. ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  influenced  the  managers  of  the  company  to  make  the  products 
they  did  at  each  stage  of  the  company' s development?  What  role 
did  competition  play  in  their  decisions? 

2.  What  influenced  the  company's  decisions  about  how  to  produce  its 
products?  What  role  did  competition  play  in  these  decisions? 

3.  Why  did  Eliphalet  Dennison  decide  to  invite  partners  into  his 
business?  What  were  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a partner- 
ship compared  to  an  individual  proprietorship? 

4.  Why  did  the  Dennison  Company  incorporate?  What  role  did  competi- 
tion play  in  this  decision? 

9.  How  would  Dennison's  managers  have  been  better  off  if  they  could 
have  driven  their  coupe ti tors  out  of  business  or  agreed  with  them 
to  establish,  a.  high  price  for  similar  products?  Would  their 
customers  have  benefited  from  either  or  these  products? 

Follow-up  Activities 

Students  can  form  committees  to  prepare  a case  study  of  an  industry 
or  business.  Sufficient  time  should  be  provided  for  research*  analy- 
sis and  presentation  of  materials. 

1.  A particular  industry  (such  as  automobile*  steel*  electronics* 
or  aviation). 

2.  A particular  giant  corporation  (such  as  Du  Font*  General  Motors* 

Standard  Oil*  Firestone*  or  U.S.  Steel). 

3*  A particular  small  business  of  which  you  have  first-hand  informa- 
tion* perhaps  through  your  father*  or  because  you  are  employed 
there  (such  as  a pharmacy,  a grocery*  a stationery  store*  or  a 
gas  station). 
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fseuss  « though  it  were  an 
this  purpose)?  ’ ^ business  would  appropriate  for 


Students  should  include  as  many  items  below  that  are  relevant 

1.  History  of  the  case 

2.  Present  situation  (profitable  or  not?) 

3.  Method  of  financing 

4.  Labor  policies 


5.  Competition 

6.  Advertising  policies 
7 • Pricing 

8.  Plant  (location  and  size) 
9*  Ownership  and  control 


Plans  for  the  future 


11.  Any  other  information  you  find  important 


Council  on  ln  ACti°n  SeriiTSf  the  Joint 

guestlons  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

have°M  Suad^tof°ra?CSwiaSrrth  *“  00untries  that  40  not 
2*  « takest  ** i#  “ *•-*-* 

retained ^^nings?8  ^ etatelTOlt  doable  to  cor^raSs  with 
^ does  dd°iei0nS  * lnVeSt? 


Jtl. 


2.  ftresent  situation  (profitable  or  not?) 

3*  Method  of  financing 

4.  Labor  policies 

5.  Competition 

6.  Advertising  policies 
7 • Pricing 

8.  Plant  (location  and  size) 

9.  Ownership  and  control 

10,  Plans  for  the  future 

11.  Any  other  information  you  find  important 

3.  Teachers  can  use  the  filmstrip  The  Role  of  Capital  Investment  which 
is  part  of  the  United  States  Economy  in  Action  Series  of  the  Joint 
Council  on  Economic  Education. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  can  we  account  for  economic  growth  in  countries  that  do  not 
have  an  abundance  of  raw  materials? 

2.  What  are  the  forms  that  capital  takes?  Why  is  it  important  that 
all  forms  grow  together?  Why? 

3*  "Those  who  make  decisions  to  acquire  new  capital  are  in  most  cases 
not  the  same  people  who  make  decisions  to  save  money."  Explain 
this  statement.  Is  this  statement  applicable  to  corporations  with 
retained  earnings? 

4.  What  factors  influence  business  decisions  to  invest?  What  role 
does  interest  rates  play? 

*4.  A class  trip  to  a sizable  business  which  converts  raw  materials  to 
finished  products  and  then  distributes  the  output  can  be  arranged. 
Management  can  point  out  sources  of  materials  and  effect  upon  pro- 
duction of  consumer  demand.  Students  can  look  for  evidence  of  govern- 
ment interference  or  regulation.  The  New  York  City  Council  on 
Economic  Education  can  be  helpful  in  this  area.  New  York  At  Work,  a 
publication  of  the  New  York  City  council  on  EeonomiQ  Education 
The  Business  and  Education  Council  of  New  York,  will  be  helpful  for 
this  activity. 


"Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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B.  Using  an  organizational  chart  to  understand  the  structure  of  the 
modern  corporation. 


ORGANIZATIONAL  CHART  OF  A TYPICAL  CORPORATION 

i i 
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V E M PlOYBTES  EMPIOVI1S  I 


(From  Understanding  Our  Economy.  Mortenson,  et  al. , Houghton  Mifflin. ) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  the  role  of  each  level  of  organization? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "line  of  authority1*  and  "line  of  respon- 
sibility?" 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  workers  in  this  corporation 
and  the  owners?  The  owners  and  management? 

4.  Do  you  think  this  is  an  efficient  way  to  organize  a business? 
Explain. 


Follow-up  Activities 

1.  The  class  can  organize  a corporation. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  play  a different  role.  A "lawyer" 
should  be  appointed  to  help  with  the  legal  problems  in  getting 
the  corporation  started.  A charter  should  be  written.  Stock 
certificates  should  be  made.  The  teacher  can  display  a pros- 
pectus for  a new  security  issue  to  the  class  and  advertisements 
of  new  security  issues  in  the  newspapers , (i.e.,  a camping  cor- 
poration can  be  organized. ) In  order  to  promote  sales  of  the 
stock  to  the  class,  samples  may  be  passed  out.  The  teacher  may 
also  show  the  class  corporation  annual  reports  and  notices  of 
the  annual  meeting  with  the  proxy. 


Corporations  increasingly  are  putting  out  more  descriptive  and 
informative  and  less  technical  annual  reports.  A bulletin  board 
display  of  reports,  a prospectus,  a notice  of  an  annual  meeting, 
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(From  Understanding  Our  Economy.  Mortenson,  et  al. , Houghton  Mifflin. ) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  the  role  of  each  level  of  organization? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "line  of  authority** 1 2 3 4  and.  "line  of  respon- 
sibility?" 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  workers  in  this  corporation 
and  the  owners?  The  owners  and  management? 

4.  Do  you  think  this  is  an  efficient  way  to  organize  a business? 
Explain. 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  The  class  can  organize  a corporation. 

Each  member  of  the  class  will  play  a different  role.  A "lawyer" 
should  be  appointed  to  help  with  the  legal  problems  in  getting 
the  corporation  started.  A charter  should  be  written.  Stock 
certificates  should  be  made.  The  teacher  can  display  a pros- 
pectus for  a new  security  issue  to  the  class  and  advertisements 
of  new  security  issues  in  the  newspapers,  (i.e. , a camping  cor- 
poration can  be  organized. ) In  order  to  promote  sales  of  the 
stock  to  the  class,  samples  may  be  passed  out.  The  teacher  may 
also  show  the  class  corporation  annual  reports  and  notices  of 
the  annual  meeting  with  the  proxy. 

Corporations  increasingly  are  putting  out  more  descriptive  and 
informative  and  less  technical  annual  reports.  A bulletin  board 
display  of  reports,  a prospectus,  a notice  of  an  annual  meeting, 
a proxy,  can  be  prepared.  Students  can  act  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  officers  and  stockholders  trying  to  resolve 
a particular  corporate  problem. 

Material  for  interpretation  and  discussion  can  be  distributed. 

An  example  follows: 
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CEai'UrlCAB  OF  1BCC8FCBAHGH  — XYZ  HCEMBa  COMPANY  run 
Pursuant  to  Article  Two  of  the  StockC^o^f^’ 


to  Article  ^*r^lt5c?c^^atton'lLa'<jftSk  ®f^°ration  Pursuant 

SSL—-  -“SPS 


raiST!  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  XTZ  HQLDmo  COMPAHY,  me. 


me  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  he  formed  are  as  follows: 


ato^^dtoto^8,11^  al^thinff^in  sunmer.resort  tm  children  and 

soy  and  all  things  in  connection  with  such  operation. 


(b) 


mr^suSles8^  in  oamP  «“t- 

S^’fo^i^^e“f  tableware> 


(c)  To  engage  in  the  business  of  fWrH  ev,^» 

diversion  to  the  public  either  indo^8  amus?ment>  entertainment  and 
to  purchase  or  leSTiuSSS  ££" oSd^r  £ *?"  and  to  that  end, 
action  picture  theatres  “0^^!  ^eatres,  indoor  theatres, 
saae  as  places  of  public  anusenent^  div^i » “"J*?  conduct  the 
sions  to  individuals,  companies  or  00*™*!+^°  i and  to  grant  conces- 
for  amusement  or  entertainment  of  the^Ublic  or  ?°  conduct  finesses 
operation  of  a camp,  inn  or  hotel.  public  or  in  conjunction  with  the 


(d)  re*  estate>  - to  lease, 

= ^on  such  terms  ^ 


ness!^ good  wlllt^ghta^^T^^* ci ^ **  part>  the  busi- 
undertake  the  »*ole  or  Lor  nart  p^°perty  of  every  kind,  and  to 

sou,  firm,  association  ^co^ration  e^ed  £ llab1^  of  any  per- 
any  business  similar  to  anv  S^ess  auto^l^1.^“lth05iZed  40  conduct 
coloration,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  ln^  iA^ff?1046^  this 
this  company,  or  otherwise*  to  /%*»  4caan>  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of 
whole  or  any  part  of  l ln  «r  “•“»«  dispose  of  the 

else  all  Z ^rs  n^«S  « iSiSSSlo8?,,"^  “d  «— 

ness.  y incidental  to  the  conduct  of  such  busi- 


“Pj^f^ons^ti^ftoe  totoefoSofT  18  ™OtBAHD  ($5,000.00) 
(*50.0oJ  DOtlABsrper  s^e.  (100)  shares  of  the  par  valul  of  nm 


of  MahS^,  sUte*of°^r?ork?  18  *°  U located  in  Borough 


yii^TH.  The  duration  of  the  corpora-H  rm 


J VsL.  — 


FIRST:  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  XYZ  HOLDING  COMPANY,  INC, 

SECOND:  The  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  formed  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  maintain  and  operate  a camp  or  other  summer  resort  for  children  and 
adults  and  to  do  any  and  all  things  in  connection  with  such  operation. 

(b)  To  manufacture,  buy,  sell,  import,  export,  trade  and  deal  in  camp  out- 
fits, camping  supplies  and  camping  materials  of  all  kinds  and  nature, 
including  tents,  tent  poles,  cordage,  canvas  coverings  of  every  descrip- 
tion, blankets,  bedding,  cots,  hammocks,  tables,  chairs  and  stools,  tent 
floors,  cooking  utensils  and  tableware,  including  all  accessories  nec- 
essary for  camping  purposes. 

(c)  To  engage  in  the  business  of  furnishing  amusement,  entertainment  and 
diversion  to  the  public  either  indoors  or  out  of  doors  and  to  that  end, 
to  purchase  or  lease  amusement  parks,  outdoor  theatres,  indoor  theatres, 
motion  picture  theatres  and  other  places,  and  to  manage  and  conduct  the 
same  as  places  of  public  amusement  and  diversion,  and  to  grant  conces- 
sions to  individuals,  companies  or  corporations  to  conduct  businesses 
for  amusement  or  entertainment  of  the  public  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
operation  of  a camp,  inn  or  hotel. 

(d)  To  purchase,  improve,  develop,  hold  and  enjoy  real  estate,  and  to  lease, 
mortgage  and  sell  the  same  in  such  parts  or  parcels,  improved  or  unim- 
proved and  on  such  terms  as  to  time  and  manner  of  payment  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

(e)  To  purchase,  lease  or  otherwise,  acquire,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  busi- 
ness, good  will,  rights,  franchises,  and  property  of  every  kind,  and  to 
undertake  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  assets  or  liabilities  of  any  per- 
son, firm,  association  or  corporation  engaged  in  or  authorized  to  conduct 
any  business  similar  to  any  business  authorized  to  be  conducted  by  this 
corporation,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  in  cash,  in  the  stocks  or  bonds  of 
this  company,  or  otherwise;  to  hold  or  in  any  maimer  dispose  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  business  or  property  so  acquired,  and  to  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  such  busi- 
ness. 


The  amount  of  the  Capital  Stock  is  FIVE  THOUSAND  ($5,000.00) 
DOLLARS,  consisting  of  One  hundred  (100)  shares  of  the  par  value  of  FIFTY 
($50.00)  DOLLARS,  per  share. 

FOURTH:  The  office  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  located  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  County  and  State  of  New  York. 


FIFTH:  The  duration  of  the  corporation  i be  perpetual. 

SIXTH:  The  number  of  directors  shall  be  not  less  than  three  not 

more  than  ten.  It  is  hereby  stated,  pursuant  to  law,  that  directors  of  the 
corporation  need  not  be  stockholders. 


SEVENTH:  The  names  and  post  office 

first  annual,  meeting  of  the  stockholders 


addresses  of  the  directors  until  the 
are  as  follows: 


Name 


Post  Office  Address 


Jacob  Smith 
Frances  Wheeler 
Ezra  Trimble 


270  Broadway,  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
270  Broadway,  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
270  Broadway,  Manhattan,  New  York  City 
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Name 

Jacob  Smith 
Frances  Wheeler 
Ezra  Trimble 


Bost  Office  Address 

270  Broadway,  Manhattin,  N.Y.  City 
270  Broadway,  JSanhattan,  N.Y.  City 
270  Broadway,  Manhattan,  N.Y.  City 


No.  Shares 
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««  r„s^r^sx* 

S^d°fnf  i!t0ek  Bldtl®lted  Hr  th^Ziber  of  direS^rs^bf 

»ay  distributed  SjiSTnSl/to  Erector  or 

them  as  he  or  she  may  see  m.  voted  for>  or  any  two  or  more  of 

s&s-  - — « w & 

that  gg*  *5®  subscribers  of  this  certificate  are  of  full  ase 

at  least  one  *** 

r:  a ^vkuts  Hr&r8 19  8 

BtateI^fIS!Yort?tin8S  °f  ^ 308,4  °f  mrectors  *w  to  be  held  within  the 

TEHMSTH:  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  4» 

^8dg°®*edas  the  «gent  for  the  corporation  upon  whan  processed  actirn 

the  Secretly  ^l8^?0^1011  served-  The  addresfto  vdiich 

eeedtea  shall  mail  a copy  of  process  in  any  action  or  pro- 

0?SM«EWOMB8  <*gt>coqg*tlon»  Jhtoh  may  be  served  upon  him,  is  in  care 
Wty^Ts^V^’york?”187  8t  LSW)  270  Br°adWay’  °f  «snhatten, 

and  mef™fc™odZTa^  ^VSa^!’1||fCribea*  a0kn°Bled«ed 
In  the  presence  of 
(signed)  Don  Doolittle 


(signed)  Jacob  Smith 
(signed)  Frances  Wheeler 
(signed)  Ezra  Trimble 


STATE  OF  HEW  YORK  ) 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  ) SS. 

COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK  ) 

.T.™*0^8  S8t  a*3r , ®f  ?Broll>  196?>  “ personally  appeared. 

Smith,  Frances  Wheeler,  and  Ezra  Triable,  known  tom  tobe  the 

individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  Certificate  of 

duKrd?  **  dUly  804  8ever8^  Shimowlld 

(signed)  Samuel  Jones 

Notary  Public  Kings  County 


Ezra  Trimble 


270  Broadway , Manhattan,  N.Y.  City 


1 


NINTH:  It  is  provided  that  all  elections  of  directors  of  this  corpora- 

tion each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  as  many  votes  as  shall  equal  the 
number  of  his  shares  of  stock  multiplied  by  the  number  of  directors  to  be 
elected  and  that  he  or  she  may  cast  all  such  votes  for  a single  director  or 
may  distribute  them  among  the  number  to  be  voted  for,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
them  as  he  or  she  may  see  fit. 

TENTH:  By-Laws  providing  for  the  management  and  the  control  of  the 

affairs  of  the  corporation  may  be  adopted  by  the  directors.  Said  By-Laws 
may  be  later  repealed  or  amended  by  the  directors  as  they  may  deem  wise  and 
expedient. 

ELEVENTH:  That  all  the  subscribers  of  this  certificate  are  of  full  age, 

that  at  least  two-thirds  of  than  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
at  least  one  of  them  is  a resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  at 
least  one  of  the  persons  named  as  directors  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
and  a resident  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

TWELFTH:  Meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  are  to  be  held  within  the 

State  of  New  York. 

THIRTEENTH:  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  hereby 

designated  as  the  agent  for  the  corporation  upon  idiom  process  in  any  action 
or  proceeding  against  said  Corporation  may  be  served.  The  address  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  mail  a copy  of  process  in  any  action  or  pro- 
ceeding against  the  corporation,  which  may  be  served  upon  him,  is  in  care 
of  SAMUEL  JONES,  ESQ.,  Attorney  at  Law,  270  Broadway,  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
City  and  State  of  New  York. 

IN  WITNESS  THEREOF,  the  subscribers  have  made,  subscribed,  acknowledged 
and  filed  this  Certificate  this  21st  day  of  March  i 1969* 


In  the  presence  of 

(signed)  Don  Doolittle  (signed)  Jacob  Smith 

(signed)  Frances  Wheeler 
( signed)  Ezra  Trimble 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  ) 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  ) SS. 

COUNTY  OF  NEW  YORK  ) 

On  this  21st  day  of  March,  1969,  before  me  personally  appeared, 

Jacob  Smith,  Frances  Wheeler,  and  Ezra  Trimble,  known  to  me  to  be  the 
individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  Certificate  of 
Incorporation,  and  they  duly  and  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they 
executed  the  same. 

(signed)  Samuel  Jones 

Notary  Public  Kings  County 


Kings  Co.  Clk's  No.  378  Reg.  No.  1339 
N.Y.  Co.  Clk's  No.  857  Reg.  No.  1F518 
Commission  expires  March  30,  1971 
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2.  Show  the  sound  filmstrin  Tho 

ar court.  Brace  & World, ) £E°ration,  (Guidance  Associates/ 

Questions  for  Discussion 

2>  XiSg?  " — « Afferent  *.  ^ ^ 

3 wT  r thS  8r°Wth  °f  00rp0ratlons  •**«*  life  in  toerica, 

3*  Why  does  Mp  M 

action  on  social  problLs  toda^T  * CQng?any  takes 

*>•  BO  you  think  eoiyorktlon*  .hould  help  to  aol„ 

3-  « ««*,  » „ ««.  ^ ' 

pronts  in  our  economy. 


3*  Why  does  Mr.  Giblin  say  it  is  not  altruism  when  a company  takes 
action  on  social  problems  today?  Do  you  agree? 

4.  Do  you  think  corporations  should  help  to  solve  community  problems? 

3.  Interpreting  graphs  to  determine  the  role  of  profits  in  our  economy. 


(From  Newsweek,  December  19,  1966,  p.  14.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  are  corporate  profits  used? 

2.  What  are  dividends?  What  are  undistributed  corporate  profits? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  reinvested  profits  and  increased 
production? 

4.  Using  role  playing  to  learn  about  the  operation  of  the  stock  market. 

Students  in  the  class  can  be  given  a fictitious  sum  of  money,  i.e., 
$1,000  which  they  can  invest  in  stocks  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
students  select  objectives  and  then  study  industries  and  companies 
in  which  they  will  make  their  investment. 
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Some  students  may  serve  as  brokers  who  handle  the  buying  and  selling 
of  the  stocks  and  keep  records  of  the  class  purchases  and  sales. 

As  an  aid,  teachers  may  wish  to  make  use  of  a free  portfolio  of 
materials  prepared  ty  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  accompany  their 
publication  You  and  Your  Investment  World. 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  can  report  to  the  class  on  sources  of  information  for 
wise  investing. 

2.  A summary  chart  of  the  procedures  of  buying  stock  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  exchange  can  be  placed  on  a bulletin  board. 

3.  Students  can  be  asked  to  analyze  economic  and  non-economic  reasons 
for  the  price  fluctuation  of  their  shares. 

4.  The  class  can  view  and  analyze  the  daily  stock  reports  on 
Channel  9 TV. 
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^ IS  I®  EQI£  OP  BXQ  BUSHES  Tw 

Enfihases:  "®RICAM  ECCS9Q mt 


Upases:  Jhe  ^ ^ ""““B  «*«» 

■4  Ug  ^ ^ ^ *■*■«  °*  -s 


bb®  consul iL2f  eeono"V  has  expanded  to  im>+ 

SOBe  Practices  of  big  bus SesT*  * protect 


*A.  Using  abio~  „ '‘“"ce"  of  big  business. 

*°  «*  “• « ««.  ™ ... 


Henry  Ford  is  a m 
advantage  of  mark**8!!  c ?*ample  of  a man  who  «*»-, 
following  account*^  00“ditions  and  bund  a able  to  bake  fun 

to  further  the  growth  of 


• • .1 


.sSSSw  jWSWSiSK-- .»  - 

the  roughest Tr,^:  ^ lon«  distances  un  j’  Powerfhl, 

ugliertte  be?t^  m®**  « be  k^8’ 

the  sort  of  thins 'mi  fi°fd  8 oar  ®ust  look  what  it  about  it’  ^ 
Painted  black.  ^ ^ionaires  would  run  away  f^8’I^t^t»ian, 


°°°e  you  get  that  frozen  w* 
money  and  effort  nn+  fn  pattern  you  could  snend  «n 
of  turning  -»+  J'l  not  ^Proving  the  car  Tt«+i)fnd  your  time, 

sssrs*^, » ~ r^^rs- 

- -d  eon 

me  oar  ford  finals  ^ . rSd"Ce  lts  ^oe. 


f-  oar  Ford  finaily  decided  ^ 5riCe' 

in  accordance  with  th  aec,  d uP°n  he  called  the  «, 

holders  were  worried^  PU“’  Pord  lwered  the  prS/the  stoS^ 

•» 


"fou  mean  to  reduce  the  price  eve™ 

«mu  P ery  year?  they  askerf  4 ^ 

"Ihat  is  sy  intention.  '•  ’ effect- 

How  then  wUl  you  mafe  moneyi" 

Hy  selling  more  cars.” 


be  oost  money.  It  win  have  to 


"fiy  using  the  money  i get  for  the  oars 

MThe«  . . 0 increase  my  plant.  ,f 

*•«  >«,  to  a.  „0„t„.  ,1“‘- 

(4  M 


ERjt 


SS^HS2"-  ^ 

=r ^1?8-  r ^de^Tt to^s was 

rrr  mh  aa 


vfc  ayuj  ww  o owt  x w^«  w*  jwt  waj.  uo  q*uvl  iuaoo  yi  wuuv;- 

tion. 

Henry  Ford  is  a classic  example  of  a man  who  was  able  to  take  full 
advantage  of  market  conditions  and  build  a vast  economic  empire.  The 
following  account  can  be  used  to  show  how  business  profits  were  used 
to  further  the  growth  of  the  Ford  Company: 

. . .What  he  wanted  was  the  simplest  possible  mechanism.  It  must 
have  the  fewest  parts,  be  the  easiest  to  understand,  and  repair- 
a He  with  string  and  hairpins,  it  must  be  rugged,  powerful, 
built  to  carry  a family  long  distances  up  and  down  hills,  over 
the  roughest  roads.  There  must  be  nothing  fancy  about  it.  The 
uglier  the  better.. .Ford's  car  must  look  what  it  was,  utilitarian, 
the  sort  of  thing  millionaires  would  run  away  from.  It  must  be 
painted  black. 

Once  you  get  that  frozen  pattern  you  could  spend  all  your  time, 
money  and  effort,  not  improving  the  car,  but  improving  the  methods 
of  turning  it  out.  The  idea  of  making  a new  model  every  year  was 
uneconomical.  It  would  mean  a new  annual  cost  of  retooling  your 
factory.  If  you  went  on  producing  the  same  thing  year  after  year, 
you  could  constantly  cheapen  its  cost  and  so  reduce  its  price. 

The  car  Ford  finally  decided  upon  he  called  the  Model  T.  When, 
in  accordance  with  his  plan,  Ford  lowered  the  price,  the  stock- 
holders were  worried. 

"You  mean  to  reduce  the  price  every  year?"  they  asked,  in  effect. 
"That  is  my  intention." 

"How  then  will  you  make  money?" 

"By  selling  more  cars." 

"But  your  improved  machinery  will  cost  money.  It  will  have  to 
be  financed.  How  will  you  do  that?" 

"By  using  the  money  I get  for  the  cars  to  increase  my  plant." 

"Then  what  happens  to  the  profits?" 

"They  are  to  be  plowed  back  into  the  works." 

This  was  not  orthodox  business.  Profits  went  to  stockholders,  not 
into  machinery.  But  Ford  had  no  faith  in  orthodox  finance.  He  was 
suspicious  of  Wall  Street.  It  was  full  of  rich  men  - not  good, 
common  Americans.  Their  idea  was  to  finance  first  and  produce  after- 
wards. Ford's  way  was  to  produce  first  and  then  finance  your  further 
production  with  what  you  made  from  your  original  sales ... 

The  Model  T went  into  production  in  1909*  In  1913  > production  was  a 
thousand  cars  a day.  In  1915  the  one-millionth  Ford  car  came  off  a 
moving  assembly  line. 

...On  every  detail  of  the  car  Ford  had  guessed  right.  Simple,  ugly 
black,  rugged;  it  was  what  people  wanted.  The  company  was  swamped 
with  orders.  Enormous  expansion  would  be  necessary  if  half  the 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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i?8^  « *»  the  biggest  ^8^r^ti»eL“aC^es  had  them 
To  one  engineer,  he  offered  a *-JL+T^i0n  °Pera‘fcion  in  historv 
“*  ?bove  Ms  salary  if  hf  coU^^°Uf“,i-dollar  bonus  ovS‘ 
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- ■ ^w«««ouc  wie  world, 
k Abridged  from  Machines  That  b?h  i + ««,  . 

PP.  191-194.  uopyright7l95f~b7  ^ Roger  Burlingame, 

permission  of  Harc<^,  ******* 


iSSaae  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
X*  "*  “*,*“*  bMld  only  one  car  styley 

3*  T"  31*  he  1186  ^ Pr0fltS  d6riVed  fr0ffl  the  ^e  of  the  Model  n 
3-  What  role  did  mass  production  play  in  Ford’s  M 

Why  was  Ford  able  to  set  up  a mass  production  system? 

^°jeot  for  Individual  Research 


the  methods  uSTtodsweiSr.^s118  "CaPtains  of  Industry"  to  determine 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jay  Gould,' “R.  B^tefeuSf* 


Follow-up  Activities 
1.  Large  Group  Project 


be  assigned  the  function  of  p^u^  f°n  °f  lab°b  the  class  can 
e school  event,  a message  sSr«  2L“  advertising  circular  for 
^en  Jftnd  Porum  on  Wednwday  at  3^30  ^“%  invlbed  to  attend  the 

stapled^  ^toesredf^ve'toe01^"®  **•  *°  ^CfSded°r  th* 
each.  Repeat  the  process  by  diving  2T  “by^u^8 


&estlons  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


X‘  22  l^rTulS  C'S  Vh6n  6aCh  individual  swat  pro- 


2-  What  advantages  were  there  to  dividing  the  functions? 
3.  Which  method  was  more  efficient? 


4.  What  problems  do  von  ...  . „ 

be  overcome?  in  **  secoad  nethod?  How  can  they 


2-  Show  the  film  3he  Age  of  SjjecializatiM  (BAVI  Loan  Collection) 
guestlona  for  Diaeua.^n 


X‘  S^i^8PeClall2atlop  benefited  the 


corporation?  The 


some  rive  years  .Laser,  Decame  cexeora^ea  Tinrougnuut,  une  worj.a. 


(Abridged  from  Machines  That  Built  America « by  Roger  Burlingame, 
pp.  191-194.  Copyright,  1953 > by  Roger  Burlingame.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  Inc.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  did  Ford  build  only  one  car  stylet 

2.  How  did  he  use  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  Model  T? 

3.  What  role  did  mass  production  play  in  Ford’s  plans? 

4.  Why  was  Ford  able  to  set  up  a mass  production  system? 

Pro.lect  for  Individual  Research 

Students  can  research  some  of  the  ’’Captains  of  Industry”  to  determine 
the  methods  used  to  develop  and  expand.  Examples  might  include: 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jay  Gould,  John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Large  Group  Project 

To  dramatize  mass  production  and  division  of  labor  the  class  can 
be  assigned  the  function  of  producing  an  advertising  circular  for 
a school  event.  A message  such  as  "You  are  invited  to  attend  the 
Open  Mind  Forum  on  Wednesday  at  3*30  P.M.”  is  sufficient  for  the 
contents  of  this  circular.  The  circulars  are  to  be  folded,- 
stapled  and  addressed.  Have  the  students  produce  10  circulars 
each.  Repeat  the  process  by  dividing  the  group  by  function. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  problems  are  encountered  when  each  individual  must  pro- 
duce 10  circulars  by  himself? 

2.  What  advantages  were  there  to  dividing  the  functions? 

3.  Which  method  was  more  efficient? 

4.  What  problems  do  you  see  in  the  second  method?  How  can  they 
be  overcome? 

2.  Show  the  film  The  Age  of  Specialization  (BAVI  Loan  Collection). 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  has  specialization  benefited  the  corporation?  The  worker? 
Society? 

2.  What  ill  effects  has  specialization  had  on  the  worker?  Society? 

3.  How  has  the  age  of  specialization  affected  the  use  of  leisure 
time? 

3.  Distribute  the  following  worksheet  to  the  class  and  after  defining 
the  terms,  have  each  student  complete  all  the  questions. 
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The  Economics  of  Overhead  Costs 

£V *«■»•»  a lipstick 
and  the  total  plant  capacity  was^soooo^f  °«  *£  TOre  $10,000 
were  100  each.  In  1966,  5ofoo0  were  ’ srfrf11?8*^  ' Direot  costs 

petition  pins  an  attemnt  L 5». J*”  dd  at  $!•  In  1967.  com- 

to  750.  At  this  pri^loo.OOO  we^^oS68  £^68^  PIiCe  down 
to  increase  sales  even  more  the  uric*  JlZ  In  1968,  in  an  effort 
oales  rose  to  150,000.  In  iq6q  Pf+  wa!  *3^  reduced  to  500. 
line  to  be  sold  i^tefst^  at  T issae  a 

IMs  was  in  every  respect  the  same  as  "iJfrv  nane  of  "Allure." 
improved  container  design  whieh^l^  **  Franoe  except  for  an 
of  the  "Allure"  brand?  in^g  ^ 2?  to„«>e  direct  cost 

$1.  and  200,000  of  "la  Jkanc^were  sold  tof^l  ^ 50,000  at 
cut  price  of  150.  were  801(1  to°  at  the  drastically 

a)  Draw  up  a table  like  the  one  below  and  from  v 

derive  aU  the  required  information^  abwe  faats> 


Sales 


Direct 
Cost 
Per  Unit 


Over- 
head 

Per  Unit  Per  Unit 


* Total 
Cost 


Selling  unit 
^t*ce  Profit  Profit 


*’  2 Et££2  ss*  *“g?-  - — 

c)  How  did  the  increase  in  sale**  iota  - , 

Explain  the  results.  affect  the  total  profits? 

“ •«“*«-  rle*  * 

“*  — “ W «« «S  AS  S'SliKS,  — 

e)  Which  price  policy  was  best?  Explain. 

f)  ^ PoUcy  would  you  suggest  for  1970?  Why? 
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B.  Using  a chart  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  business  combinations. 

Distribute  the  following  diagrams  and  have  students  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  follow. 


Greece  E*  L*  low 
Restaurant 

later  Caterers  • 
Co* 

Drake  Delivery 
Service 

Beans  Bakery 

Bower  Flour  Co* 

Frosty  Icing  Co* 

II  111  fa  llilillii  lljiiillli 


Hart 

Royal 

Beans 

Calces 

Pies 

Bakery 

Jones 

Baking 


J*  J*  Baked 
Goods,  Inc* 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  type  of  combination  is  suggested  by  each  diagram? 

2.  What  advantage  does  each  present? 

3.  Why  has  the  government  been  concerned  with  the  extent  and  in- 

fluence  of  combinations  in  our  society? 


. 

Later  Caterers  • 
Co* 

Drake  Delivery 
Service 

Beans  Bakery 

Power  Flour  Co* 

Frosty  Icing  Co* 

Trans  Atlantic 
Tourist  Agency 


X 


7 


Jacks  Tennis 
Ball  Co* 


flip  Label  Records 


Photographers  Inc* 


m9*w9w0*wwim 


i 1 

yjgS 

Hart 

Cakes 

- 

Royal 

PiC8 

Deans 

Bakery 

Jones 

Baking 

- 

J.  J.  Baked 
goods,  Inc* 

i 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  type  of  combination  is  suggested  by  each  diagram? 

2.  What  advantage  does  each  present? 

3.  Why  has  the  government  been  concerned  with  the  extent  and  in- 
fluence of  combinations  in  our  society? 

Questions  for  Small  Group  Discussion 

1.  Since  1967  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  con- 
glomerates formed.  How  can  you  account  for  this  phenomenon? 

2.  What  problems  are  suggested  by  the  following  three  graphs? 
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THE  RAPID  CONCENTRATION  Of  JOBS 
MONO  GIANT  CORPORATIONS 

■ Total  Manufacturing  and  Mining  Employes 

■ Fortune  500  Employes* 

17-9  17J  17J  19J  21 

million  million  million  million  mil 


II 

III 

Ml 

Ml 


n*tion'8  «rpor* 

Soureo  of  d»ts:  fortune  Miming  one  U.S.  Boroou  of  Ltbor  Statistics. 


THE  TIDAL  WAVE  OF  MERGERS 
Nonibor  of  Mamtfteturing  and  Mining  Conearnt  Aeqnlnd, 

1848*1968 


NUMBER  OF  ACOUISITIOliS 

2500  


0 

1948  ’50  *55 

toerc*  Fodorai  Trod*  Commission. 


3.  Should  government  interfere  with  the  free  enterprise  process  when 
businesses  combine*  why*  How?  ^ process  when 

£ £ll  lfebX°LfainiSMnS  retUrnS  8U88est  a station  in 
Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Individual  Projects 

r!??ar<^  aad  rep<2rt  en  the  growth  of  such  conglom- 
*”t( s*  fs  S1®n  Al'Scn  Corp. , Litton  Industries,  Gulf  and  Western 
Industries,  Textron,  Ling-Tempco-Vought . 

2.  Interpreting  cartoons  to  learn  about  business  combinations* 


o 


1960  1962  1964  1966  1967 


o 

1948  *50  *66 


*60 


Souret  of  doits  Fortune  Mtfirlne  <nd  U.S.  Burton  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Soorets  Ftdortl  Trttt  Coonnittion. 


3.  Should  government  interfere  with  the  free  enterprise  process  when 
businesses  combine?  Why?  How? 

h.  How  does  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  suggest  a limitation  in 
the  size  of  business? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Individual  Projects 

Have  students  research  and  report  on  the  growth  of  such  conglom- 
erates as  Glen  Alden  Corp.3  Litton  Industries , Gulf  and  Western 
Industries,  Textron,  Ling-Tempco-Vought. 

2.  Interpreting  cartoons  to  learn  about  business  combinations . 


“At  you  know,  gentlemen,  business  thrive*  on  competition.  . . . And  to  prove  it, 
have  just  bought  out  another  of  our  competitors”;  cartoon  by  Bernhardt  in  “Sorry 


No  Budget1 


. And  to  prove  it,  we 
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Questions  for  Discovery  and  Ty|quiry 

1*  0t  business  combination  is  suggested  by  this 

2"  e^inatijnT8* 8 ^ *"  tU8ineSS  hope  *°  ■*»  * this 

3.  What  difficulties  can  this  combination  present  to  the  public* 
3.  Using  tables  to  discover  the  concept  of  oligopoly 
Employment  in  Large  Firms 


i SH 


±2£ 


fflAgaaate  AS.  ^ Ver  Cent  ^ Srnnlovment  in  jw. 

UaSSt  ComEanies  in 


Million 

% 

Million 

€ 

Bsrsons 

Economy 

Persons 

Economy 

50  Industrials 

4.1 

23.2 

5.1 

27.3 

50  Banks 

.2 

28.5 

.2 

29.0 

50  Life  Insurance  Cos. 

.3 

74.4 

.4 

72.6 

50  Retail  & Wholesale 

Trade 

1.2 

11.6 

1.6 

12.8 

50  Transportation  Firms 

1.1 

40.4 

.9 

33.9 

50  Utilities 

1.2 

83.9 

1.2 

78.5 

Total  300 

8.1 

24.2 

9.3 

25.5 

Next  450  Industrials 

4.5 

25.5 

6.2 

33.3 

Total  750 

12.6 

37.8 

15.5 

42.5 

(Source:  U.S.  Department  of 

Labor) 

igo 

£2 §2 

5 largest  corporations 

9.6 

11.8 

20  largest  corporations 

20.7 

24.6 

100  largest  corporations 

38.6 

45.4 

200  largest  corporations 

46.7 

55.4 

(Source:  Federal  Trade  CommiaiHrin  \ 

' % 
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3*  What  difficulties  can  this  combination  present  to  the  public? 


3.  Using  tables  to  discover  the  concept  of  oligopoly 
Employment  in  Large  Firms 


1955 

±2£ 

Million 

Persons 

* 

Economy 

Million 

Persons 

* 

Economy 

50  Industrials 

4.1 

23.2 

5.1 

27.3 

50  Banks 

.2 

28.5 

.2 

29.0 

50  Life  Insurance  Cos. 

.3 

74.4 

.4 

72.6 

90  Retail  & Wholesale 
Trade 

1.2 

11.6 

1.6 

12 

50  Transportation  Firms 

1.1 

40.4 

.9 

33.9 

50  Utilities 

1.2 

83.9 

1.2 

78.5 

Total  300 

8.1 

24.2 

9.3 

25.5 

Next  450  Industrials 

4.5 

25.5 

6.2 

33.3 

Total  750 

12.6 

37.8 

15.5 

42.5 

(Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor) 

Percent  of  Total  U.S.  Manufacturing  Assets 

±2§2 

196$ 

5 largest  corporations 

9.6 

11.8 

20  largest  corporations 

20.7 

24.6 

100  largest  corporations 

38.6 

45.4 

200  largest  corporations 

46.7 

55.4 

(Source:  Federal  Trade  Commission) 


Oligopoly  as  Measured  to  Per  Cent  of  Employment  la  Baa 
Largest  Companies  in  Selected  Manufacturing  Industries 


Industry 


Per  Cent  of 


Industry 


Per  Cent  of 
Employment 


Primary  aluminum 

100 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

92 

equipment 

Electric  lamps 

91 

Cereal 

89 

Tires  and  tubes 

78 

Tin  cans  77 
Cigarettes  73 
Motor  vehicles  and  parts  69 
Ihotographic  equipment  6l 
Meat-packing  plants  38 


o 


' • 184 


104 


185 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  end  Discovery 


1.  What  has  happened  to  the  concentration  of  workers  in  hi*  >»,,< 
nesses  from  195  5 to  the  present?  big  busi’ 


2.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  bigness  of  industry  .. 
measured  by  their  assets?  ^ or  ln4ustry  as 


3"  ^M*Ca?  we,explairl  the  relatively  small  number  of  cemoanies  «,«+ 
control  a large  portion  of  some  industries?  C0“Panies  that 


b.  What  is  an  oligopoly?  How  does  it  vary  from  free  competition? 
Questions  for  Large  Group  Discussion 


1*  SiaS^  J®?*  ^th  statement  that  "competition  among  oligop- 
^sts  typically  utilise  every  means  except  one  - pricf  cutfSg? 


frice?11  eff6CtS  CSn  0ll8°P0ly  J»te  on  employment?  Production? 


3.  What  advantages  are  there  to  this  heavy  concentration? 

fc.  At  what  point  should  oligopolies  be  regulated?  Why? 
Individual  Project 


dwSu!  Ca“  “d  analyze  the  competitive  practices  in  such  in. 
dustries  as  aluminum.  ciffaret+A  an*  «««  a . , AX1  B**cn  in 
prices  o^vro^trT  C3-gorette,  and  car.  Students  can  investigate 
prices,  advertising,  product  design  and  service. 


4. 


Using  an  Industrial  Magazine  to  understand  industry’s  views  of  bigne 
Economic  Values  of  Bigness 


SOme  of  P°3ltiv®  social  values  that  , 


X*  ^f8s^f^Si^!r,P^tS,'  up  to  ft  polat«  enJ°y  certain  economies 
censor.  lower  unit  00sts>  lower  prices  to  the 


2*  ^ge.  fifns»  because  of  the  size  of  their  financial,  personnel 
of  seller ^irms?Ur0eS  ’ eD8age  in  ventures  teyond  the  reach 


3‘  °f.^h®lr.gr®at®r  resources,  large  firms  are  often  bettei 

MUzfrg^frect^n^'^r  8dVer*14y-  tbuB  exert  ® eta- 

oixi zing  errect  on  both  the  economy  and  the  society. 


4.  r.Q?>oa  ^ wma  .AJ  ^t. 


*- 


«« 


3.  How  can  we  explain  the  relatively  small  number  of  companies  that 
control  a large  portion  of  some  industries? 

4.  What  is  an  oligopoly?  How  does  it  vary  from  free  competition? 
Questions  for  Large  Group  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  "competition  among  oligop- 
olists typically  utilize  every  means  except  one  - price  cutting?” 
Why? 

2.  What  ill  effects  can  oligopoly  have  on  employment?  Production? 
Price? 

3*  What  advantages  are  there  to  this  heavy  concentration? 

4.  At  what  point  should  oligopolies  he  regulated?  Why? 

Individual  Project 

Students  can  study  and  analyze  the  competitive  practices  in  such  in- 
dustries as  aluminum,  cigarette,  and  car.  Students  can  investigate 
prices,  advertising,  product  design  and  service. 


4.  Using  an  Industrial  Magazine  to  understand  industry's  views  of  bigness. 
Economic  Values  of  Bigness 

What  then  are  some  of  the  positive  economic  and  social  values  that  go 
with  bigness? 

1.  Big  manufacturing  plants,  up  to  a point,  enjoy  certain  economics 
of  scale  which  can  mean  lower  unit  costs,  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer. 

2.  Large  firms,  because  of  the  size  of  their  financial,  personnel, 
and  physical  resources,  can  engage  in  ventures  beyond  the  reach 
of  smaller  firms. 

3*  Because  of  their  greater  resources,  large  firms  are  often  better 
able  to  withstand  short-term  adversity.  They  thus  exert  a sta- 
bilizing effect  on  both  the  economy  and  the  society. 

4.  Large  firms  which  are  integrated  "vertically"  have  the  advantage 
of  a steady,  reliable  flow  at  each  stage  between  raw  materials  and 
retailing.  This  enables  them  to  plan  their  expansion  with  greater 
assurance,  and  thus  makes  them  a more  efficient  source  of  expan- 
sion for  the  whole  economy. 

5*  Because  of  their  greater  capability  to  do  independent  research, 
large  firms  are  a major  source  of  technological  progress,  which 
.directly  benefits  the  consumer  in  price,  quality,  and  range  of 
choice. 

To  these  purely  economic  values,  it  is  fair  to  add  certain  social 
values  which,  if  less  tangible,  are  no  less  important.  Business  firms, 
as  they  become  more  prominent  and  serve  wider  markets,  abroad  as  well 
as  at  hone,  tend  to  become  more  keenly  sensitive  to  their  human  environ- 
ment and  to  their  responsibilities— not  only  to  shareholders  and  cus- 
tomers but  to  employees,  government,  and  the  public. 
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service,  health,  the  arts,  and  attention  tTfv,!  adu°atdon>  community 
which  are  at  least  proportionate  to  their  place  i^the^^ec^.’ 


Mergers  Stimulate  Econom-t  n Growth 


the  cooeuner's  '**“* 

preceding0?!^1 

area,  thus  extending  consumer  choice  in  anoth« ^jyf ' S8raphic  ***** 

the  way  of  new  invest^tf1 ‘vtorea^so-  ffifJ?0***1”8  t0  theeconomy  in 
®»is,  too,  is  not  necessarily  so  in  £££  * 8ra8S  roots  8rwth  does* 
available  capital  and  several  ot^rtr^ilTtVo/nT^^  the 
venture,  but  can  only  get  some  missin^n^!^  success  for  a new 
technical  manpower~bv acouirt n»  flSf  in8redie“t"Such  as  qualified 
merging  of  two  companies  means”?  0°mpapy-  In  such  a case  the 

s? - — * *»  — . 

can  confidently  look  unon  its  eae.v.n  j,*^6  *°  do  S0,  ®°  company  today 

only  future  cSpe^Sorf  ^2“*  e<^etitorB  « beiSTits 

now  in  wholly  JUlated’indSu<es  ^If  n^^?i?6  J°ined  by  others 
acquisition  or  otherwise  it  competitors  do  enter  by 

long  r-n  they  can  ZSS’J  *«£  SoS  'TtSi*?  T*  iD 
and  make  a profit  by  doing  so.  P ™ *’  e11  at  a loMer  Price, 

Antitrust  Policy  and  Reality 

dufwe*^  1 "r  haVe  ^ given  their 

laws.  Indeed.  so  £££  a ^^  test^f  “r6erS  «“*  tl>e  antitrust 
sizable  company  can  safelv  t f f mfrgers  has  evolved  that  no 

is  likely  to^usTw  S ^Tm^t^iSi^  Tf"  ^ 
tally  or  vertically,  in  that  eomru»mr»<,  ignfffcant  increase,  horizon- 
true  regardlessof  anybenefits”S^v^Sh?°Siti?n  ln  lndustry.  This  is 
bring  to  our  econo^or  ^ soci^?  ° C°nte^lated -W  might 

because  I8re2ize  the  perils^o^le^islfting^n  ^his^iA?iSlati0n, 
area.  We  could  well  find  ourselvefworse  off  tw^  i^  °0mplex1 
I mean  the  entire  country.  But  if  thn««  «hn  than  before— and  by  "we" 

field  of  law  were  to  co^iudfthtt  n«“  SSlSoWSf  *f  thlS 
cure  the  present  situation,  I for  one  ^t^rilk. 

X^tron^  lfflportance  to  the 

trust  policy  to  the  realities  ofthl? 8«S?^tatio?  °f  0U2>  nati°nal  anti- 
aspirations  for  future  growth  and  futur e ^eXe s s . ^ ^ *nerloa's 

(Source:  G.  E>  Forum ^ 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

X‘  represent?6  S0Ur°6  °f  thi8  ®°aa  P»int  of  view  does  it 


the  consumer’ s rouge  of  choice*  This  is  not  necessarily  so* 

A merger  obviously  reduces  the  number  of  competitors,  but  the  range 
of  products  and  services  offered  by  the  merged  firm  to  the  consumer 
may  be— and  often  is— wider  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  firms* 
Moreover,  the  merged  firms  can  often  serve  a wider  geographic  market 
area,  thus  extending  consumer  choice  in  another  way. 

It  is  also  said  that  growth  by  merger  adds  nothing  to  the  economy  in 
the  way  of  new  investment,  whereas  so-called  "grass  roots”  growth  does* 
This,  too,  is  not  necessarily  so.  In  many  cases,  a company  has  the 
available  capital  and  several  other  ingredients  of  success  for  a new 
venture,  but  can  only  get  some  missing  ingredient— —such  as  qualified 
technical  manpower— by  acquiring  another  company.  In  such  a case  the 
merging  of  two  companies  means  a new  investment  which  would  not  have 
taken  place  by  the  Mgrass  roots”  method. 

Actually,  corporate  diversification  in  the  past  has  served  to  enhance 
competition  and  I am  sure  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  No  company  today 
can  confidently  look  upon  its  established  competitors  as  being  its 
only  future  competitors*  Tomorrow  their  ranks  may  be  joined  by  others 
now  in  wholly  unrelated  industries.  If  new  competitors  do  enter  by 
acquisition  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  only  because  they  think  in  the 
long  run  they  can  market  a better  product,  or  sell  at  a lower  price, 
and  make  a profit  by  doing  so. 

Antitrust  Policy  and  Reality 

Such  are  some  of  the  realities  which  I fear  have  not  been  given  their 
due  weight  in  the  recent  consideration  of  mergers  under  the  antitrust 
laws.  Indeed,  so  narrow  a legal  test  for  mergers  has  evolved  that  no 
sizable  company  can  safely  hope  to  grow  by  the  merger  route  if  this 
is  likely  to  cause  any  but  the  most  insignificant  increase,  horizon- 
tally or  vertically,  in  that  company* s position  in  industry.  This  is 
true  regardless  of  any  benefits  which  the  contemplated  merger  might 
bring  to  our  economy  or  our  society. 

I am  not  going  so  far  as  to  join  the  advocates  of  new  legislation, 
because  I realize  the  perils  of  legislating  in  this  highly  complex } 
area.  We  could  well  find  ourselves  worse  off  than  before — and  by  "we" 

I mean  the  entire  country.  But  if  those  who  are  qualified  in  this 
field  of  law  were  to  conclude  that  new  legislation  is  the  only  way  to 
cure  the  present  situation,  I for  one  would  be  willing  to  run  the  risk. 

Whatever  means  adopted,  the  end  we  seek  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  no  less  than  the  adaptation  of  our  national  anti- 
trust policy  to  the  realities  of  the  modern  world,  and  to  America*  s 
aspirations  for  future  growth  and  future  greatness. 

( Source : G.  E.  Forum) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  this  article?  Whose  point  of  view  does  it 
represent? 

t 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  corporation*  s viewpoint  on  the  economic 
values  of  bigness?  Be  specific.  Support  your  statements. 

3.  Would  you  also  include  a list  of  the  deficiencies  of  bigness? 

What  would  this  list  include? 

4.  Is  bigness  in  itself  considered  bad  by  economists  today?  Why? 

5.  Do  you  agree  with  the  corporation  that  government  should  take  a 
look  at  antitrust  policies  to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  modern 

o business  realities?" 
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5.  Using  a worksheet  to  discover  the  economic  implications  of  Monopoly 


!Tii6  IfflnlicatiQnf^^o^^jfonot 
_and  Demand  Schedule  te»  « 


Brice 
jothetical  Good 


Supply 

(*000) 

Price 
(per  unit) 

Demand 

(*000) 

Gross  Income  Cost 

(BCD) 

450 

3.00 

60 

$180,000 

4oo 

2.50 

80 

200,000 

360 

2.00 

100 

200,000 

330 

1.75 

150 

262,500 

315 

1.60 

210 

336,000 

300 

1.50 

250 

370,000 

280 

1.40 

280 

392,000 

240 

1.30 

320 

416,000 

200 

1.20 

370 

444,000 

150 

110 

430 

473,000 

Operating  costs  are  $1.00 

per  unit. 

Overhead  is  $50,000. 

Profit 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


this  price?  p ice?  How  lQan^  “its  would  be  bought  at 


*•  be,soid  at  **  i—. 

the  schedule  abore.  * 8014  8t  ea0h  friee  listed  in 


3'  pric^  ^ Pr0fit  resultin«  ««h  of  the  possible  sale 


4*  Under  conditions  of  monopoly,  what  would  be  the  market  price?  Why? 
5.  Why  are  monopolies  regulated  in  this  country? 


6. 


£La?icaes“e  8tUdy  * Un4er8taad  «“  ^cations  of  Monopolistic 


M££ -jibing  iS  «£  Electrical  Eaulnment  Tna,,.»T 


^nt^uf^err^rrconvlctel  ^S2l!  e^P~ 


;4 

3 


450 

3.00 

60 

$180,000 

4oo 

2.50 

80 

200,000 

360 

2.00 

100 

200,000 

330 

1.75 

150 

262,500 

315 

1.60 

210 

336,000 

300 

1.50 

250 

370,000 

280 

1.40 

280 

392,000 

240 

1.30 

320 

416,000 

200 

1.20 

370 

444,000 

150 

110 

430 

473,000 

Operating  costs  are  $1.00  per  unit. 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

Overhead  is  $50,000. 

1.  If  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  were  to  operate  freely,  what 

would  be  the  market  price?  How  many  units  would  be  bought  at 
this  price? 

2.  Under  monopoly  conditions,  the  goods  could  be  sold  at  any  price. 
Calculate  the  total  cost  of  goods  sold  at  each  price  listed  in 
the  schedule  above. 

3.  Calculate  the  profit  resulting  from  each  of  the  possible  sale 
prices . 

4.  Under  conditions  of  monopoly,  what  would  be  the  market  price?  Why? 

5.  Why  are  monopolies  regulated  in  this  country? 


Using  a case  study  to  understand  the  implications  of  Monopolistic 
Practices. 

Price  -Fixing  in  the  Electrical  Equipment  In^i^try 

In  196l,  forty- five  executives  of  America*  s leading  electrical  equip- 
ment manufacturers  were  convicted  of  having  conspired  to  fix  prices, 
rig  bids,  and  divide  markets  on  electrical  equipment  valued  at 
$1,750, 000, 000  annually.  The  executives  received  sentences  of  up  to 
30  days  in  jail  and  also  paid  stiff  personal  fines.  Their  companies 
also  paid  fines.  The  largest  electrical  firm  paid  $437,500;  the 
second  largest  firm,  $372,500;  and  smaller  firms  paid  proportionately 


For  the  next  five  years  the  electrical  equipment  firms  settled  addi- 
tional claims  amounting  to  several  hundred  million  dollars  from  pur- 
chasers of  electrical  equipment  who  claimed  that  they  had  been  over- 
charged. The  antitrust  laws  permit  triple  damages  in  such  cases. 

For  example,  suppose  that  as  a result  of  price  fixing,  a firm  pays 
$11  for  a product  instead  of  $10.  its  direct  loss  is  $1,  but  the  law 

permits  the  buyer  to  collect  $3  in  damages,  provided  he  can  prove  that 
price- fixing  took  place. 


iso 


Price- fixing  in  the  industry  dated  back  to  1945  for  some  products. 

The  price-fixing  set-up  in  switch  gears  and  circuit  breakers  (devices 
which  interrupt  and  redirect  the  flow  of  electricity)  were  typical. 
Every  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  executives  of  the  leading  firms  would 
meet  in  a hotel  room  to  discuss  prices.  At  these  meetings  they 

agreed  on  uniform  posted  prices  for  all  material  that  was  sold  through 
catalogs. 

Other  equipment  was  made  on  special  orders.  Each  company  was  typically 
invited  to  submit  to  the  buyer  a sealed  bid  indicating  his  price  for 
that  item.  The  buyer  would  then  open  the  bids  and  normally  would  give 
the  business  to  the  company  that  was  willing  to  charge  the  lowest 
price.  Theoretically  no  bidder  knew  what  other  bidders  would  charge; 
so  if  he  really  wanted  the  business,  he  would  try  to  charge  Idle  lowest 
possible  price. 

In  practice,  however,  executives  of  the  leading  companies  met  in 
advance  to  discuss  who  should  bid.  Their  attendance  list  was  called 
a Christmas  card  list,*  while  the  meetings  were  known  as  "choir 
practices."  Each  company  had  a code  number,  and  then  the  companies 
would  take  turns  in  submitting  the  "low  bid"  on  a coming  contract. 

For  example , suppose  that  a power  company  was  requesting  bid3  on  a 
particular  piece  of  equipment.  The  executives  would  meet  in  advance. 

If  it  were  Company  D's  turn  to  get  the  bid,  this  company  might  bid 
$1  million  - which  was  the  price  it  really  wanted  to  charge  - while 
all  of  the  other  companies  would  deliberately  submit  higher  bids. 

As  long  as  this  system  operated,  each  company  had  to  content  itself 
with  its  agreed-on  share  of  the  market.  When  a new  producer  entered 
the  field,  the  others  had  to  cut  back  their  shares  in  order  to  permit 
the  new  producer  to  sell  some  equipment  too. 

From  time  to  time  the  agreements  broke  down.  Individual  companies 
would  cheat."  In  the  meeting  they  would  agree  to  one  set  of  prices, 
and  then  they  would  give  discounts  to  buyers  on  a more  or  less  con- 
fidential basis  in  order  to  win  business.  In  spite  of  occasional 
broken  agreements,  the  conspiracy  existed  until  i960. 

(From  Headings  and  Cases  in  Economics.  Dean  S.  Ammer  (Ginn). 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  can  a price-fixing  agreement  sometimes  be  a substitute  for 
a merger  of  competing  firms? 

2.  Why  do  our  antitrust  laws  forbid  companies  to  agree  gening  them- 
selves on  how  much  to  charge  for  competing  products? 

3.  Some  of  the  defendants  in  the  electrical  equipment  case  argued 
that  price-fixing  was  necessary  if  companies  in  the  industry  were 
to  be  able  to  prosper  and  continue  to  provide  jobs  for  their 
workers.  Do  you  agree? 

4.  Why  did  the  agreements  break  down  at  times? 
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Using  a newspaper  j. 

seated  by  competitive  and  XutuZ  S^tio  are 


A>e  ‘Corf am’ 

.**“*«£  SS&»tssed£7L 


KSB?  I wtlrely  WggJKB  fglfoMettei,  dm*. 

totonjr  J,  UratstMM  mg ^Sgffgr 

«Sl I The  field  wh,v.K  ....  ”• 

UfbohtMj 


man* 


C0rfa».M  anrt  Yha I *'MWWO-  ",,u 

Jad.aty^^gjl  UfeM  rmm 

^dteltectadv«nla»si»»hi«fclli»  JnfU^V^L ?ver .*?3°  million jOld  Hfckoiyt'jSjjJ  ^&Ji» 


not  «*a 

material*  ^ ««wtaf  shoe 

<Slvince  «*e 

Effect* 


latner.  — *«v«cea 

}lWtoto  ^ J^firnypitcesslng 
* ttwatin 

machiner^  •SS?01*  <*  shoe 
roSeit*  “ 111081  <***  *•& 


*«•  an] 


‘^asas*.^  teste  «. »,  W3., 

Questions  for  Inauj^r  and  Discovery 

Wl^r  ig  djj  pQj-j.  j.__l»  , 

2 8 t0  6Stablish  « brand  name, 

* Eow  d°es  each  of  the  #hn^ 


Sk»  minuf^turer^  flnlth!n«  industry 

^ . u.  "**”  ^ ■“« 


^r^aD1  becomes  a hit  Ho 

IQy  ^ HQTir..  URrvecT  ja  ^ 


tuumetti  wnttr  of 
f4i  ckHiN^ut  &tU&c$  Monitor 


E.  I.  du  ^wJfde  Nemours  & 
Co.  bat  introduced  a new  ma- 
teriel, celled  ' Corfem,”  and  the 
leather  industry  Is  watching 
carefully, 

"Corfem  is  to  be  used  hi  the 
manufacture  of  shoe  upper  ma- 
terial. Du  Pent  says  that  it  wifl 
be  available  in  top  fashion 
shoes  next  spring. 

The  distinct  advantage  Which 
“Corfam”  has  over  all  other 
nonleather,  and  nofabric  shoe 
materials,  du  Pont  states,  is 
that  it  “breathes.” 


Factor  Stressed 


“an  entirely  new  product”  for 
superior  shoes,  it  will  have 
established  p lead  oh  possible 
competitors,  du  Pont  officials 
reason. 

latent  Stated 

The  field  which  du  Pont  is 
entering  is  a lucrative  one. 

“The  leather  tanning  and  fin- 
ishing industry  had  a volume 
of  shipments  over  $790  million 
in  July,  1963,”  said  a spokes- 
man for  the  New  England  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association. 
“About  $600  million  of  this 
was  for  upper  leather,”  he 
noted. 

Du  Pont  states  that  it  is  not 


“Corfam”  is  scuff-and-abra- 
don  resistant,  waterproof,  col- 
or fast,  light  in  weight,  and 
resistant  to  stretcbiiifc  du  Pont 

claims. 

“Imitation  leather”  is  the  last 
label  which  duPont  wants  tied 
to  “Corfam.”  The  company 
stresses  the  fact  that  “Corfam*’ 
is  an  entirely  new  product  and 
not  primarily  a substitute  or  re- 
placement for  any  existtag  shoe 
material .” 

. There  are  fwo  official  reasons 
for  this  policy.  Fkst,  the  word 
“imitation”  has  long  been  as- 
sociated with  cheapness,  and 
du.Pont  desires  to  convince  the 
public  that  shoes  of  superior 
quality  will  be  produced  with 
“Corfam.” 


Second,  du  Font  IS  not  the 
only  company  which  will  be 
marketing  s new  material  foi 
shoe  uppers.  Similar  materiak 
du  Pont  indicates,  will  be  avail* 
able  in  several  years. 

If  du  Font  were  produdni 
Imitation  leather”  and  other! 
entered  the  field,  then  “Cor* 
ran  would  be  just  ene  emeng 
many.  On  the  other  hand,  if  du 
Font  can  sell  the  concept  cl 


entering  this  market  with  the 
intention,  of  replacing  leather. 

Though  leather  now  is  used 
in  most  shoe  uppers,  “only  26 
percent  of  shoe  soles  ere  made 
of  leather,”  according  to  a 
spokesman  for  the  industry. 
The  remainder  are  made  of 
rubber  and  plastics,  which  in  a 
very  real  sense  replaced 
leather. 

Only  the  leather?proces$ing 
industry  can  see  e threat  in 
“Corfam.”  The  shoe  companies 
ahd  the  manufacturers  of  shoe 
machinery  in  most  cases  wel- 
come it 

Adaptability  Noted 

Fear  the  latter  “Corfam”  of- 
fers indisputable  manufactur- 
ing advantages.  It  comes  in 
rolls  and  is  of  a uniform  thick- 
ness. Thus  it  fits  more  readily 
to  mass-production  specifica- 
tions than  do  sides  of  feather. 

“Corfam”  is  “adaptable  to 
automated  machinery  when 
used  with  United  Shoe  Ma- 
chinery’s geometric  last,”  re- 

Kts  Mr.  David  Lepday,  a 
ther  purchaser  for  thafttito* 
Shoe  Manaufacturlag  Compa- 
ny. A last  is  used  to  shape  shoo 
Uppers  in  manufacture. 

Mr.  Landay  doesn’t  tee-  an 


workers  being  automated  out 
of  Jobs.  “A  shoe  can  take  up  to 
176  steps  to  make,”  he  says. 
Shoe  manufacture  is  too  com- 
plex to  completely  automate, 
even  in  26  years.” 

“Corfam’1  now  is  being  man- 
ufactured by  du  Pont  in  a small 
pilot  plant.  However,  construc- 
tion is  under  way  on  a full- 
scale  manufacturing  facility  at 
Old  Hickory,  Texjn.,  scheduled 
for  completion  during  the  latter 
hall  of  1966. 

Doubts  Expressed 
Richard  O’Keefe,  president 
of  the  Leather  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  AFL-CIO,  has 
his  doubts  about  du  Pout's  abil- 
ity to  cheaply  mass-produce 
“Corfam  ” 

However,  he  says,  “if  they 
can  mass-produce  It.  It  would 
be  a severe  threat  to  leather 
and  its  by-products.  It  would 
probably  cripple  the  industry.” 
Thomas  Small,  treasurer  of 
the  Allied  Kid  Company  of 
Boston,  -sees  ether  factors 
which  he  feels  will  prevent  da 
Pont  from  gainings  large  sham 
of  the  market.  “The  natural 
predisposition  of  people  to 
leather  is  our  greatest  asset,” 
he  says. 

Moreover,  he  states  that 
“competition  may  possibly 
bring  leather  way  down  to  a I 
more  competitive  price.** 


(From  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct.  9,  1963.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  is  du  Font  txying  to  establish  a brand  name? 

2.  How  does  each  of  the  following  view  the  advent  of  Corfam? 

Leather  tanning  and  finishing  industry 
Shoe  manufacturers 
Manufacturers  of  shoe  machinery 

President  of  the  Leather  Workers  International  Union 

3.  Suppose  Corfam  becomes  a hit.  How  would  it  affect  the  market 
tor  shoes?  The  manufacture  of  shoes? 

4.  How  does  the  story  of  Corfam  illustrate  a check  on  monopoly 
practice? 

Follow-up  Activity 

The  students  can  compare  the  potential  of  Corfam  to  its  place  in  the 
shoe  market  today.  What  are  its  sales?  What  percent  of  men’s  shoes? 
What  percent  of  women’s  shoes?  Has  the  impact  lived  up  to  du  Font’s 
forecast?  Why? 
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After  reading  their  textbooks, 
to  summarize  the  role  played  by 


students  can  use  the  charts  below 
government  in  fostering  competition. 


unart  I: 


Competition  Desl8ned  to  Inhibit  Monopoly  Growth  and  Preserve 


Policy 

purpose 

Brief 

Definition 

Effect 

Sherman 
Anti-Trust 
Act,  1890 

Maintain  competi- 
tion 

Made  monopoly  & 
"restraint  of 
trade"  illegal 

Court  interpreta- 
' tions  weakened 
enforcement 

Clayton  Act, 
191^ 

Federal 
Trade  Com- 
mission 
Act, "1914 

Rohinson- 
Patman  . 
Act,  1936 

i 

1 

Celler- 
Kefauver 
Anti -Merger 
Act,  1950 

! 

% 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Chart  II:  ^her^Instances  or  Government  Action  Relative  to  the  Ifonopoly 
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ru±xcy 

purpose 

1 Definition 

Effect 

Government 

Defense 

Contracts 

To  provide  for 
national  security 

I Business  agreements 
I between  U.S.  Gov- 
I ernment  and  private 
industry 

Public  expendi- 
tures now  account 
for  at  least  20$ 
of  Gross  national 
Product 

Protective 

Tariffs 

Depletion 
Allowances, 
Tax  policy 

Standard  Oil 
Trust  Case, 
1911 

| # 

Electrical 
Equipment 
Case,  1961 

• 

1 

1 

1 

j 

Steel  Price 
Case,  1968 
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**9.  Using  a Court  case  to  understand  the  problem  of  determining  “unfair” 
competition. 

A Competitive  Question  Gets  Tangled  in  Wires 

COMPETITION,  in  business  as  in  sports,  de;  ids  on  a number  of 
"players"  with  fairly  similar  abilities,  -ue  game  won't  last  long 
under  ordinary  rules  if  one  team  becomes  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
lose. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  judge  the  point  at  which  one  team  is  start- 
ing to  develop  this  sort  of  power?  That  was  the  kind  of  question 
involved  in  i960  when  the  AlunSinum  Company  of  America,  one  of  the 
nation’s  industrial  giants,  locked  horns  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

ALCOA  .moved  in  1959  to  acquire  the  much  smaller  Rome  Cable  Corpora- 
tion. Alcoa,  among  its  many  other  product  lines,  was  the  leading 
U.S.  producer  of  aluminum  wire  and  cable.  Its  production  amounted  to 
27 »o  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  total.  It  was  the  third  largest  maker  of 
insulated  aluminum  wire  and  cable,  with  11.6  per  cent  of  that  market. 

Most  of  the  Rome  Cable  Corporation's  products  were  made  of  copper. 

But  the  company  was  also  the  ninth  largest  producer  of  aluminum  wire 
and  cable,  with  1.3  per  cent  of  the  market.  It  was  the  eighth  largest 
producer  of  insulated  aluminum  wire  and  cable , with  4.7  per  cent  of 
that  market. 

Alcoa,  big  as  it  was,  said  that  it  lacked  some  of  the  smaller  firm’s 
know-how  in  the  manufacture  of  insulated  wires  and  cables.  It  said 
that  Rome  Cable  could  also  help  it  to  build  a full  line  of  insulated 
aluminum  and  copper  cables,  which  it  needed  to  compete  effectively 
with  such  firms  as  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  filed  suit  in  i960  to  stop  Alcoa’ s acquisition 
of  Rome  Cable. 

Government  lawyers  cited  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1914  and  reinforced  in  1950,  which  bars  the  joining  of  two  companies 
where  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a monopoly." 

The  federal  suit  charged  that  the  move  would  eliminate  a "healthy 
competitor"  from  the  aluminum  wire  and  cable  field.  It  said  also  that 
the  acquisition  was  part  of  a trend  in  which  big  "full-line"  corpora- 
tions were  eliminating  smaller  companies  with  more  limited  selections 
of  products.  Five  big  companies,  it  pointed  out,  already  controlled 
81.6  per  cent  of  U.S.  production  of  aluminum  wire  and  cable  and  65.4 
per  cent  of  insulated  aluminum  wire  and  cable  production. 

(From  Today's  Economies,  American  Education  Publication. ) 
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under  ordinary  rules  if  one  team  becomes  so  strong  that  it  cannot 
lose. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  judge  the  point  at  which  one  team  is  start- 
ing to  develop  this  sort  of  power?  That  was  the  kind  of  question 
involved  in  i960  when  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  one  of  the 
nation’s  industrial  giants,  locked  horns  with  t j.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

ALCOA  moved  in  1959  to  acquire  the  much  smaller  Borne  Cable  j:.  ^ora- 
tion. Alcoa,  among  its  many  other  product  lines,  was  the  leading 
U.S.  producer  of  aluminum  wire  and  cable.  its  production  amounted  to 
27.8  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  total.  It  was  the  third  largest  maker  of 
insulated  aluminum  wire  and  cable,  with  11.6  per  cent  of  that  market. 

Most  of  the  Rome  Cable  Corporation’s  products  were  made  of  copper. 

But  the  company  was  also  the  ninth  largest  producer  of  aluminum  wire 
and  cable,  with  1.3  per  cent  of  the  market.  It  was  the  eighth  largest 
producer  of  insulated  aluminum  wire  and  cable,  with  4.7  per  cent  of 
that  market. 

Alcoa,  big  as  it  was,  said  that  it  lacked  some  of  the  smaller  firm’ s 
know-how  in  the  manufacture  of  insulated  wires  and  cablfes.  It  sail 
that  Rome  Cable  could  also  help  it  to  build  a full  line  of  insulated 
a! und-miTn  a.nfl  copper  cables,  which  it  needed  to  compete  effectively 
with  such  firms  as  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation. 

THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  filed  suit  in  i960  to  stop  Alcoa’ s acquisition 
of  Rome  Cable. 

Government  lawyers  cited  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  passed  by  Congress 
in  1914  and  reinforced  in  1950,  which  bars  the  joining  of  two  companies 
"where  in  any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the  country  the 
effect  of  such  acquisition  may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  to  tend  to  create  a monopoly.” 

The  federal  suit  charged  that  the  move  would  eliminate  a "healthy 
competitor'’  from  the  aluminum  wire  and  cable  field.  It  said  also  that 
the  acquisition  was  part  of  a trend  in  which  big  ’’full-line’’  corpora- 
tions were  eliminating  smaller  companies  with  more  limited  selections 
of  products.  Five  big  companies,  it  pointed  out,  already  controlled 
81.6  per  cent  of  U.S.  production  of  aluminum  wire  and  cable  and  65.4 
per  cent  of  insulated  aluminum  wire  and  cable  production. 

(From  Today*  s Economies » American  Education  Publication. ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  did  the  Clayton  Act  (including  the  1950  amendment)  apply  to 
this  case? 

2.  The  acquisition  of  Rome  Cable  Corporation  by  Alcoa  wa3  eventually 
blocked.  Do  you  think  this  was  a fair  judgment?  Why?  Why  not? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  merger  would  have  decreased  or  increased 
competition  in  the  marketing  of  aluminum  and  copper  cables? 

4*  What  criteria  should  we  use  to  determine  if  a violation  of  the 
anti-monopoly  laws  has  taken  place? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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*10.  Interpreting  a cartoon  to  evaluate  the  role  of  government  in 
regulating  big  business. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  According  to  the  cartoonist,  how  effective  are  the  anti-trust 
laws? 


1 1 v- in  ■ V :-1- ^ u-i-i « . • *c»u 


The  Herblock  Book  (Beacon  Press,  1952) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  According  to  the  cartoonist,  how  effective  are  the  anti -trust 
laws? 

2.  What  effect  does  the  existence  of  monopoly  - like  enterprise 
have  on  our  economy? 

3.  How  might  the  Congressman  explain  this  situation? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  If  you  were  in  Congress,  what  changes  would  you  suggest  in  the 
anti -trust  laws? 

2.  Should  such  legislation  be  applied  to  labor  unions?  Explain. 

^Individual  Project 

Students  can  research  how  anti-trust  policies  vary  under  different 

administrations  and  the  eifect  these  policies  had  on  industry,  the 

consumer  and  the  economy.  The  New  York  Times  Microfilm  materials 

can  be  used  for  this  project. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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*Teachers  can  use  a case  study  of  Curt  Flood  of  the  St,  Louis 

Cardinals  challenging  the  reserve  clause  in  the  contracts  govern-  < 

ing  major  league  baseball  players. 

1,  What  is  the  reserve  clause? 

2.  Why  do  the  owners  favor  it? 

3*  Why  is  Curt  Flood  challenging  it? 

k.  Does  this  clause  create  a baseball  monopoly? 

5.  Is  baseball  a sport  or  a business? ' 

6.  Should  baseball  be  regulated?  How? 


*11,  Using  cartoons  to  discover  conflicting  views  about  anti -monopoly 
legislation. 


(From  Business  and  the  American  Way>  £•  L.  Korey) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  point  of  view  on  the  anti- trust  laws  is  expressed  by  the 
cartoon  on  the  left? 

2.  Compare  the  above  viewpoint  with  that  expressed  in  the  cartoon 
on  the  right. 


3.  Why  is  Curt  Flood  challenging  it? 

4.  Does  this  clause  create  a baseball  monopoly? 

5.  Is  baseball  a sport  or  a business? 

6.  Should  baseball  be  regulated?  How? 

*11.  Using  cartoons  to  discover  conflicting  views  about  anti -monopoly 
legislation. 


i 
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(From  Business  and  the  American  Way > E.  L.  Korey) 

# 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  point  of  view  on  the  anti-trust  laws  is  expressed  by  the 
cartoon  on  the  left? 

2.  Compare  the  above  viewpoint  with  that  expressed  in  the  cartoon 
on  the  right. 

3.  Which  cartoon  best  expresses  your  views?  Why? 
individual  Projects 

Students  can  create  their  own  cartoons  expressing  their  own  viewpoint 
on  a current  or  recent  case  involving  government  anti -monopoly 
activity. 
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*Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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12.  Using  a newspaper  report  to  understand  the  interrelationship  between 
oligopolies,  government  and  the  public. 


The  Steel  Confrontation 
Wallace  Carroll 


^ EENGTCN,  April  22— It  was  peaceful  at  the  White  House  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  10— so  peaceful  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  thought  he  might  have  time  for  a nap  or  a little 
relaxed  reading. 

Just  to  be  sure,  he  called  his  personal  secretary,  Mrs.  JJvelyn 
Lincoln,  and  asked  what  the  rest  of  the  day  would  bring. 

’’You  have  Mr.  Blough  at  a quarter  to  six,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

”Mr.  Blough?’’  exclaimed  the  President. 

« 

’’Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

There  must  be  a mistake,  thought  the  Resident.  The  steel  nego- 
tions  had  been  wound  up  the  previous  week. 

’’Get  me  Kenny  O’Donnell,”  he  said. 

But  there  had  been  no  mistake— at  least  not  on  the  part  of 
Kenneth  P.  O’Donnell,  the  President's  appointment  secretary. 

Whether  Mr.  Blough" “Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
United  States  Steel  Corporation- -had  made  a mistake  was  a dif- 
ferent question. 

For  when  he  walked  into  the  President's  office  two  hours  later 
with  the  news  that  his  company  had  raised  the  price  of  steel,  he 
set  off  seventy-two  hours  of  activity  such  as  he  and  his  colleagues 
could  not  have  expected.... 

Early  on  that  afternoon  of  April  10,  Roger  Blough  had  met  with  his 
colleagues  of  United  States  Steel's  executive  committee. . . • 

For  several  months  these  men  had  been  giving  out  hints,  largely 
overlooked  in  Washington,  that  the  company  would  have  to  raise 
prices  to  meet  increasing  costs. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  had  striven  last  fall  to  prevent  a steel 
price  increase,  and  there  had  been  no  increase.  It  had  pressed 
again  for  a modest  wage  contract  this  year,  and  a modest  contract 

had  been  signed  a few  days  earlier.  The  Administration  expected  no 
price  increase  now. 

The  company's  executive  committee  reviewed  the  situation.  The 


WASHINGTON,  April  22— It  was  peaceful  at  the  White  House  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  10— so  peaceful  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  thought  he  might  have  time  for  a nap  or  a little 
relaxed  reading. 

Just  to  be  sure,  he  called  his  personal  secretary,  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Lincoln,  and  asked  what  the  rest  of  the  day  would  bring. 

"You  have  Mr.  Blough  at  a quarter  to  six,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"Mr.  Blough?”  exclaimed  the  President. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

There  must  be  a mistake,  thought  the  President.  The  steel  nego- 

tions  had  been  wound  up  the  previous  week.  f 

"Get  me  Kenny  0* Donnell,”  he  said. 

But  there  had  been  no  mistake— at  least  not  on  the  part  of 
Kenneth  P.  O'Donnell,  the  President's  appointment  secretary. 

Whether  Mr.  Blough— Roger  M.  Blough,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
United*  States  Steel  Corporation— had  made  a mistake  was  a dif- 
ferent question. 

For  when  he  walked  into  the  President's  office  two  hours  later 
with  the  news  that  his  company  had  raised  the  price  of  steel,  he 
set  off  seventy- two  hours  of  activity  such  as  he  and  his  colleagues 
could  not  have  expected.... 

Early  on  that  afternoon  of  April  10,  Roger  Blough  had  met  with  his 
colleagues  of  United  States  Steel's  executive  committee.... 

For  several  months  these  men  had  been  giving  out  hints,  largely 
overlooked  in  Washington,  that  the  company  would  have  to  raise 
prices  to  meet  increasing  costs. 

The  Kennedy  Administration  had  striven  last  fall  to  prevent  a steel 
price  increase,  and  there  had  been  no  increase.  It  had  pressed 
n for  a modest  wage  contract  this  year,  and  a modest  contract 
had  been  signed  a few  ^ys  earlier.  The  Administration  expected  no 
price  increase  now. 

The  company's  executive  committee  reviewed  the  situation.  The 
sales  department  had  concurred  in  a recommendation  to  increase 
prices  by  3j  per  cent.... 

Everyone  realized  that  the  move  would  not  win  any  popularity  prize, 
but  the  committee  voted  unanimously  to  go  ahead. 

With  the  decision  made,  Mr.  Blough  took  a plane  to  Washington.  ••  • 

A few  minutes  after  5^5  the  President  received  him  in  his  oval 
office.... 

With  little  preliminary,  Mr.  Blough  (informed  the  President  that 
his  company  would  raise  prices  immediately). ... 

(After  the  meeting,)  the  President,  who  usually  keeps  his  temper 
under  rein,  let  go.  He  felt  he  had  been  double-crossed— deliberately. 

The  office  of  the  President  had  been  affronted.  The  national  interest 
had  been  flouted. • • • 
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news  conference  scheduled  for  3:30  the  following  afternoon. •• • 

At  his  hone  on  Hillbrook  Lane,  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of 
Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  was 
getting  ready  to  go  out  for  the  evening.  The  phone  rang.  It  was 
the  President.  Would  Senator  Kefauver  publicly  register  "dismay" 
at  the  price  increase  and  consider  an  investigation?  7 

The  Senator  certainly  would.  He  promised  an  investigation.  So 
did  the  Justice  Department. 

The  pressures  on  united  States  Steel  were  beginning  to  mount. 

But  now  some  of  the  other  titans  of  the  industry  began  to  fall 
in  line  behind  Big  Steel. 

Shortly  before  noon  (Wednesday)  the  President  was  shewn  a news 
bulletin.  Bethlehem  Steel,  second  in  size  only  to  United  States 
Steel,  had  announced  a price  increase. 

Others  followed  in  short  order— Republic , Jones  & Laughlin, 
Youngstown,  and  Wheeling. • • • 

When  he  faced  the  newsmen  and  television  cameras  at  3:30, 

President  Kennedy  spoke  with  cold  fury.  The  price  increase,  he 
said,  was  a "wholly  unjustifiable  and  irresponsible  defiance  of 
the  public  interest."  The  steel  men  had  shown  "utter  comtempt” 
for  their  fellow  citizens. 

He  spoke  approvingly  of  the  proposed  investigations.  But  what 
did  he  hope  to  accomplish  that  might  still  save  the  Administrations 
broad  economic  program?.... 

Some  of  the  President’s  economic  advisors  argued  that  the  principal 
thrust  of  the  Administration's  effort  should  be  to  convince  one  or 
two  significant  producers  to  hold  out.  In  a market  such  as  steel, 
they  said,  the  high-priced  sellers  would  have  to  come  down  if  the 
others  did  not  go  up. ... 

As  one  member  of  the  Bit  Twelve  after  another  raised  prices,  only 
Armco,  Inland,  Kaiser,  CP  & I (Colorado  Fuel  8c  Iron)  and  McLouth 
were  holding  the  line.  These  five  hold-outs  represented  14  per 
cent  of  total  Industry  capacity. . . . 

Everything  pointed  to  Inland  as  the  key  to  the  situation. 

Inland  Steel  Corporation  with  headquarters  in  Chicago  is  a highly 
efficient  producer.  It  could  make  a profit  at  lower  prices  than 
those  of  some  of  the  bigger  companies.  And  any  company  that  sold 
in  the  Midwest,  such  as  United  States  Steel,  would  feel  Inland's 
price  competition. 

Moreover,  there  was  a tradition  of  public  service  at  Inland..*. 

At  7:45  that  Wednesday  morning,  Riilip  D.  Block,  Jr.,  vice  chair- 
man of  Inland,  was  called  to  the  telephone  in  his  apartment. . .in 
Chicago. 

"Hello,  P.D*,"  said  Edward  Gudeman,  tinder  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
a former  schoolmate  and  friend  of  Mr.  Block's,  calling  from 
Washington. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  price  increase  of  United  States  Steel's?" 
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Next  came  Armco,  sixth  largest  in  the  nation.... 

How  many  calls  were  made  hy  President  Kennedy  himself  cannot  be 
told.  But  sometime  during  all  the  activity  he  talked  to  Edgar 
Kaiser,  chairman  of  Kaiser  Steel,  in  California.... 

(At  3:30  P.M.,  Thursday,  Roger  Blough  held  a televised  news  con- 
ference. ) 

On  several  occasions,  he  said,  he  had  made  it  clear  that  United 
States  Steel  was  in  a cost-price  torque  that  could  not  be  tolerated 
forever,  that  a company  without  profits  is  a company  that  cannot 
modernize,  and  that  the  price  increase  would  add  "almost  negligibly" 
to  the  cost  of  other  products— $10.64  for  the  steel  in  a standard 
automobile,  $.03  for  a toaster. 

One  question  and  answer  in  the  fifty- eight -minute  session  caught 
the  ears  of  people  in  Washington:  Could  United  States  Steel  hold 

its  new  price  if  Armco  and  Inland  stood  pat? 

"It  would  definitely  affect  us,"  conceded  Mr.  Blough.  "I  aon't 
know  how  long  we  could  maintain  our  position.".... 

Meanwhile,  Justice  Department  agents  appeared  at  the  headquarters 
of  United  States  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Jones  & Laughlin  and  other 
companies  and  served  subpoenas  for  documents  bearing  on  the  price 
increase  and  other  matters. 

And  at  7 P.M.  Attorney  General  Kennedy  announced  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  ordered  a grand  jury  investigation  of  the  increase.... 

The  first  big  news  of  (Friday)  came  (when)  Joseph  Block,  Inland's 
chairman,  told  a reporter. ... : 

"We  do  not  feel  that  an  advance  in  steel  prices  at  this  time  would 
be  in  the  national  ‘nterest." 

That  news  heartened  the  Administration  but  it  did  not  stop  planning 
or  operations.... 

At  11:45  Secretary  McNamara  said  at  his  news  conferences  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  ordered  defense  contractors  to  shift  steel 
purchases  to  companies  that  had  not  raised  prices.  Later  in  the 
day  the  Department  awarded  to  the  Lukens  Steel  Company,  which  had 
not  raised  prices,  a contract  for  more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  a 
special  armor  plate  for  Polaris-missile  submarines. 

At  12:15  President  Kennedy  and  most  of  the  Thursday  group  met  again 
in  the  Cabinet  Room.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  the  price 
line  was  being  held  on  16  per  cent  of  the  nation's  steel  capacity. 

This  might  be  enough  to  force  the  bigger  companies  down  again,  but 
the  sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  retreat  would  not  come 
soon* 

Accordingly,  preparations  continued  for  a long  struggle. ... 

(But  suddenly  the  steel  companies'  united  front  crumbled.  At 
3:20  P.M.  it  was  announced  that  Bethlehem  Steel  had  withdrawn  its 
price  increase.) 

The  Administration  had  made  no  special  effort  with  Bethlehem.  To 
this  day,  officials  here  cure  uncertain  what  did  it. 
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Betiaehem’8  o«ieial8  were  struck  by  the 
inland  and  Kaiser  announc ement s that  moraine  inland  m 

competition  to  Bethlehem’s  sales  in  the  Wtoest^  l^gest^ri 
market— and  Kaiser  posed  it  on  the  West  Coast?  8 8teel 

thfrado  i^CSS1"g,ft0J0rf  were*  Bethlehem’s  decision  brought 

“srj:  ssva.s’s."  **•  *•—  — * 

The  big  capitulation  come  at  5:28.... 

United  States  Steel  pulled  back  the  price  increase. 

« £?  fennedy?Bnty"tW0  ^ 8in0e  R°Ser  **  -^PPed  in 

(From  the  New  York  Times . April  23  1069  __  , oc  , _ 

New  York  TiS£S-cS5^^  ° 1962  by  3316 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  did  United  States  Steel  raise  its  prices? 

2"  ^sT Steel*  °ther  Steel  COJI®anies  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of 


3. 

4. 


6. 

7. 


TO  what  extent  were  steel  prices  influenced  by  supply  and  da».ndT 
pricest°t0rS  0th6r  tha“  supply  “a  demand  »«re  influencing  steel 

pradSSt  6 °h“8e  ln  SteCl  prioe8  8ffeot  the  I^ice  of  other 

Why  was  President  Kennedy  angry  when  the  price  rise  was  an™— -ht 

What  methods  were  open  to  the  administration  to  deal  with  this 
*“*  8ffe0t  314  411888  “tlvities  h^veS  Se  ££? 


Questions  for  Large  Group  Discussion 

1.  What  »e  the  circumstances  that  tend  to  create  a market  with  a 
limited  degree  of  competition  in  the  steel  industry? 

2’  ^esteelconfrontation  was  a case  of  conflict  between  big  busi- 
ness and  big  government.  Which  side  do  you  think  was  right?  Why? 
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THEME  HI:  HOW  INCOME  IS  DISTRIBUTED  IN  OUR  MARKET  ECONOMY 


i 


Introduction 


While  our  economy  is  often  referred  to  as  an  " affluent  society,”  affluence 
has  not  come  easily  nor  has  it  "been  shared  hy  all. 


The  materials  in  this  unit  are  designed  to  help  students  realize  that 
poverty  is  reed  to  many  Americans  and  that  they  must  become  a part  of  the 
"war  on  poverty.” 

Some  Americans  who  have  "made  it"  have  done  so  through  a long  process  of 
struggle.  Materials  are  developed  showing  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement 
and  some  of  the  problems  posed  today. 

In  this  theme  learning  activities  are  centered  around  two  significant 
problems: 

I.  How  have  we  tried  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
affluence? 

II.  What  is  the  role  of  labor  in  the  United  States? 


I.  HOW  HAVE  WE  TRIED  TO  CORE  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  OP  POVERTY  IN  APPLUENCE? 

Emphases:  Poverty  exists  in  all  areas  of  this  nation  yet  may  seem 

hidden  to  the  mass  of  people. 

The  "War  on  Poverty"  must  be  joined  by  both  private  and 
public  agencies  to  be  effective. 

A.  Using  investigation  of  a sociologist  to  understand  why  the  poor  are 
so  difficult  to  identify. 

The  other  America,  the  America  of  poverty,  is  hidden  today  in  a way 
that  it  never  was  before.  Its  millions  are  socially  invisible  to 
the  rest  of  us.... 

There  are  perennial  reasons  that  make  the  other  American  an  invisible 
land. 

Poverty  is  often  off  the  beaten  track.  It  always  has  been.  The 
ordinary  tourist  never  left  the  main  highway  > and  today  he  rides 
* interstate  turnpikes.  He  does  not  go  into  the  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  towns  look  like  movie  sets  of  Wales  in  the 
thirties.  He  does  not  see  the  company  houses  in  rows,  the  rutted 
roads  (the  poor  always  have  bad  roads  whether  they  live  in  the  city, 
o in  town,  or  on  farms},  and  everything  is  black  and  dirty.  And  even 

ERJC  if  he  were  to  pans  through  such  a place  by  accident,  the  tourist 

would  not  meet  the  unemployed  men  in  the  bar  or  the  women  coming 


has  not  come  easily  nor  has  it  been  shared  by  all. 

The  materials  in  this  unit  are  designed  to  help  students  realize  that 
poverty  is  real  to  many  Americans  and  that  they  must  become  a part  of  the 
"war  on  poverty." 


Some  Americans  who  have  "made  it"  have  done  so  through  a long  process  of 
struggle.  Materials  are  developed  showing  the  growth  of  the  labor  movement 
and  some  of  the  problems  posed  today. 

In  this  theme  learning  activities  are  centered  around  two  significant 
problems: 

I*  How  have  we  tried  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  poverty  in 
affluence? 

II*  What  is  the  role  of  labor  in  the  United  States? 


I*  HOW  HAVE  WE  TRIED  TO  CORE  WITH  THE  HtOBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  IN  AFFLUENCE? 

Emphases:  Poverty  exists  in  all  areas  of  this  nation  yet  may  seem 

hidden  to  the  mass  of  people* 

The  "War  on  Poverty"  must  be  joined  by  both  private  and 
public  agencies  to  be  effective* 

A*  Using  investigation  of  a sociologist  to  understand  why  the  poor  arc 
so  difficult  to  identify. 

The  other  America,  the  America  of  poverty,  is  hidden  today  in  a way 
that  it  never  was  before.  Its  millions  are  socially  invisible  to 
the  rest  of  us.*** 

There  are  perennial  reasons  that  make  the  other  American  an  invisible 
land* 

Poverty  is  often  off  the  beaten  track*  It  always  has  been*  The 
ordinary  tourist  never  left  the  main  highway,  and  today  he  rides 
interstate  turnpikes*  He  does  not  go  into  the  valleys  of 
Pennsylvania  where  the  towns  look  like  movie  sets  of  Wales  in  the 
thirties.  He  does  not  see  the  company  houses  in  rows,  the  rutted 
roads  (the  poor  always  have  bad  roads  whether  they  live  in  the  city, 
in  town,  or  on  farms),  and  everything  is  black  and  dirty.  And  even 
if  he  were  to  pass  -chrough  such  a place  by  accident,  the  tourist 
would  not  meet  the  unemployed  men  in  the  bar  or  the  women  coining 
home  from  a runaway  sweatshop* 

Then,  too,  beauty  and  myths  are  perennial  masks  of  poverty*  The 
traveler  comes  to  the  Appalachians  in  the  lovely  season*  He  sees 
the  hills , the  streams,  the  foliage  - but  not  the  poor*  Or  perhaps 
he  looks  at  a run-down  mountain  house  and, 

rather  than  seeing  with  his  eyes,  decides  that  "those  people"  are 
truly  fortunate  to  be  living  the  way  they  are  and  that  they  are 
lucky  to  be  exempt  from  the  strains  and  tensions  of  the  middle  class. 
The  only  problem  is  that  "those  people,"  the  quaint  inhabitants  of 
those  hills,  are  under educat ed , underprivileged,  lack  medical  care, 
and  are  in  the  process  of  being  forced  from  the  land  into  a life 
in  the  cities,  where  they  are  misfits. *** 
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Now  the  American  city  has  been  transformed.  The  poor  still  inhabit 
the  miserable  housing  in  the  central  area,  but  they  are  increasingly 
isolated  from  contact  with,  or  sight  of,  anybody  else.  Middle-class 
women  coming  in  from  Suburbia  on  a rare  trip  may  catch  the  merest 
glimpse  of  the  other  America  on  the  way  to  an  evening  at  the 
theater,  but  their  children  are  segregated  in  suburban  schools.  The 
business  or  professional  man  may  drive  along  the  fringes  of  slums  in 
a car  or  bus,  but  it  is  not  an  important  experience  to  Trtmt  The 
failures,  the  unskilled,  the  disabled,  the  aged,  and  the  minorities 
are  right  there,  across  the  tracks,  where  they  have  always  been.  But 
hardly  anyone  else  is. 

In  short,  the  very  development  of  the  American  city  has  removed 
poverty  from  the  living  emotional  experience  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  middle-class  Americans.  Living  out  in  the  suburbs,  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  ours  is,  indeed,  an  affluent  society.... 

Clothes  make  the  poor  invisible  too : America  has  the  best-dressed 
poverty  the  world  has  ever  known.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  the 
benefits  of  mass  production  have  been  spiead  much  more  evenly  in  this 
area  than  in  many  others.  It  is  much  easier  in  the  United  States  to 
be  decently  dressed  than  it  is  to  be  decently  housed,  fed,  or 
doctored.... 

Then,  many  of  the  poor  are  the  wrong  age  to  be  seen.  A good  number 
of  them  (over  8,000,000)  are  sixty- five  years  of  age  or  better; 
an  even  larger  number  are  under  eighteen.  The  aged  members  of  the 
other  America  are  often  sick,  and  they  cannot  move.  Another  group  of 
them  live  out  their  lives  in  loneliness  and  frustration:  they  sit  in 

rented  rooms,  or  else  they  stay  close  to  a house  in  a neighborhood 
that  has  completely  changed  from  the  old  days.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  poverty  among  the  aged  is  that  these  people  are  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  alone. 

The  young  are  somewhat  more  visible,  yet  they  too  stay  close  to  their 
neighborhoods.  Sometimes  they  advertise  their  poverty  through  a 
lurid  tabloid  story  about  a gang  killing.  But  generally  they  do  not 
disturb  the  quiet  streets  of  the  middle  class. 

And  finally,  the  poor  are  politically  invisible.  It  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  ironies  of  social  life  in  advanced  countries  that  the 
dispossessed  at  the  bottom  of  society  are  unable  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  people  of  the  other  America  do  not,  by  far  and  large, 
belong  to  unions,  to  fratern;  organizations,  or  to  political  parties. 
They  are  without  lobbies  of  thei;  :#:i;  they  put  forward  no  legislative 
program.  As  a group,  they  are  atom!*  ad.  They  have  no  face;  they 
have  no  voice. ... 

That  the  poor  are  invisible  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
about  them.  They  are  not  simply  neglected  and  forgotten  as  in  the 
old  rhetoric  of  reform;  what  is  much  worse,  they  are  not  seen. 


thea+^r,  out  their  children  are  segregated  in  suburban  schools*  The 
business  or  profe*  sional  nan  nay  drive  along  the  fringes  of  slums  in 
a car  or  bus,  but  it  is  not  an  important  experience  to  him*  The 
failures,  the  unskilled,  the  disabled,  the  aged,  and  the  minorities 
rirht  there,  across  the  tracks,  where  they  have  always  been*  But 
hardly  a*v.one  else  is. 

In  short,  the  very  development  of  the  American  city  has  removed 
poverty  from  the  living  emotional  experience  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  middle-class  Americans*  Living  out  in  the  suburbs,  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  ours  is,  iudeed,  an  affluent  society**** 

Clothes  make  the  poor  invisible  too:  America  has  the  best-dressed 
po^.’ty  the  world  has  ever  known.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  the 
benefits  of  mass  production  have  been  spread  much  more  evenly  in  this 
area  than  in  many  others*  It  is  much  easier  in  the  United  States  to 
be  decently  dressed  than  it  is  to  be  decently  housed,  fed,  or 
doctored*  * * * 

Then,  many  of  the  poor  are  the  wrong  age  to  be  seen*  A good  number 
of  them  (over  8,000,000)  are  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  better; 
an  even  larger  number  are  under  eighteen*  The  aged  members  of  the 
other  America  are  often  sick,  and  they  cannot  move*  Another  group  of 
them  live  out  their  lives  in  loneliness  and  frustration:  they  sit  in 

rented  rooms,  or  else  they  stay  close  to  a house  in  a neighborhood 
that  has  completely  changed  from  the  old  days*  Indeed,  one  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  poverty  among  the  aged  is  that  these  people  are  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind,  and  alone* 

The  young  are  somewhat  more  visible,  yet  they  too  stay  close  to  their 
neighborhoods*  Sometimes  they  advertise  their  poverty  through  a 
lurid  tabloid  story  about  a gang  killing*  But  generally  they  do  not 
disturb  the  quiet  streets  of  the  middle  class* 

And  finally,  the  poor  are  politically  invisible.  It  is  one  of  the 
cruelest  ironies  of  social  life  in  advanced  countries  that  the 
dispossessed  at  the  bottom  of  society  are  unable  to  speak  for  them- 
selves* The  people  of  the  otner  America  do  not,  by  far  and  large, 
belong  to  unions,  to  fraternal  organizations,  or  to  political  parties* 
They  are  without  lobbies  of  their  own;  they  put  forward  no  legislative 
program*  As  a group,  they  are  atomized*  They  have  no  face;  they 
have  no  voice* •*• 

That  the  poor  are  invisible  is  one  of  the  most  important  things 
about  them*  They  are  not  simply  neglected  and  forgotten  as  in  the 
old  rhetoric  of  reform;  what  is  much  worse,  they  are  not  seen* 

(From  The  Other  America,  Michael  Harrington,  1962.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  factors  have  contributed  to  making  the  poor  in  the  United 
States  w invisible”? 

2*  Which  factor  will  be  easiest  to  overcome?  Why? 

3*  Which  will  be  the  most  difficult?  Why? 
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Questions  for  Smell  Group  Discussion 

1*  g^J?rk  00“raut®r  trains  carry  the  following  urban  coalition 

gets  *°  125411  street  look  out  the  window. 

Why  have  these  signs  been  posted?  What  effect  might  they  have? 

2’  ^.d°e®  Pwerty  affect  the  growth  and  development  of  American 


3*  ir°ll”hft  d!j^e  PW^y  of  today  different  from  the 

poverty  of  the  1900* s? 


4.  What  does  Mr»  Barrington  meeaa 
Americans  are  ’’maimed  in  body 

5.  What  do  people  mean  when  they 
a vicious  cycle  and  live  in  a 

Follow-up  Activity 


when  he  states  that  miiHnn«  of 
and  spirit"? 

say  that  the  poor  are  caught  in 
"culture  of  poverty"? 


(I*om  3&e_Wbrld  of  Economic  Silk  and  Saunders,  McGraw-Hill,  1969.) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1 
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2* 


Why  have  these  signs  been  posted?  What  effect  might  they  have? 

How  does  poverty  affect  the  growth  and  development  of  American 
society? 

3,  To  what  extent  is  the  poverty  of  today  different  from  the 
poverty  of  the  1900*  s? 

4,  What  does  Mr*  Harrington  mean  when  he  states  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  "maimed  in  body  and  spirit"? 

5#  What  do  people  mean  when  they  say  that  the  poor  are  caught  in 
a vicious  cycle  and  live  in  a "culture  of  poverty"? 

Follow-up  Activity 


(Prom  The  Wbrld  of  Economics.  Silk  and  Saunders,  McGraw-Hill,  19690 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  discovery 

1*  What  has  been  the  trend  of  income  distribution  for  the  top  20  per 
cent  of  United  States  families? 

2.  How  has  this  trend  affected  the  share  of  the  income  "pie"  earned 
by  the  middle  60  percent  of  United  States  families? 

3*  How  has  it  affected  the  income  of  the  lowest  fifth  of  American 
families? 

4.  What  problems  are  suggested  by  the  above  graphs? 
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New  York  City 


(Source:  First  National  City  Bank) 


*Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level* 
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-D.C.  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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JSSS&tiogg  j)gr  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  reasons  for  tor  incomes  are  evident  from  these  pictures? 

3*  ^L^SeeBCh1PiCtUre  t6U  “ that  the  V™*1*  «•  Poor? 

3.  What  factors  led  to  the  poverty  illustrated? 

h.  How  might  we  define  poverty  from  these  pictures? 

Follow-up  Activities 

*1.  Have  class  gather  data  to  show  th*  oioao^«ni.i 

geographic  location,  race  familv  s-f  tr«SS^fiCatJ?n  0f  poverfcy  t>y: 
This  can  be  compared  to  thelhSt  ^pation>  •*“*««». 

to  elicit  from  the  class  the  und«ro+<>w».,  ^ Sueatious  can  be  used 


Who  Are  the  Poor  ? 

O/  tte  3©  million  U.S.  poor: 


3 
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/y  are  in  families 
yy^  headed  by  a female 


are  in  families  headed 
by  an  eidedy  perfeon 


live  on  farms 


Mean  ialAk^^  — — . 


geographic  location,  race,  family  size,  occupation,  education. 

This  can  be  compared  to  the  chart  below.  The  questions  can  be  used 
to  elicit  from  the  class  the  understanding  of  who  are  the  poor  as 
well  as  for  the  development  of  graph  reading  skills. 


Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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*2.  Using  case  studies  to  discover  -who  the  poor  are* 

1)  Jim  Cowles:  Age  26,  married,  three  children* 

Income:  $70  a week,  when  employed*  Often  idle  for 
several  weeks  at  a time* 

Annual  earnings:  About  $3,000* 

Education:  Dropped  out  of  school  after  finishing  ninth  grade* 
Skills  and  Training:  Unskilled  construction  worker* 

Housing:  Lives  in  a run-down  one-bedroom  apartment* 

2)  Mary  and  Thomas  Johnston:  Negro,  married,  ho  children* 

Income:  Mrs*  Johnston  and  her  husband  earn  a penny  and  a half 
a vine  clearing  dried  growth  away  from  grape  vine  stocks* 

They  earn  around  $5  per  day  when  there  is  work* 

Education:  No  formal  education* 

Skills  and  Training:  Migrant  farm  workers* 

Housing:  Converted  chicken  coop  on  Route  5,  Portland, 

New  York*  Coop  is  three  stories  tall,  and  at  the  height 
of  the  growing  and  harvesting  season  houses  400  migrant 
workers*  It  has  neither  running  water  nor  inside  plumbing. 
Cooking  is  done  on  small  gas  hot-plates  placed  near  thin 
wooden  walls*  Unlike  most  migrant  workers,  Mr*  and  Mrs* 
Johnston  live  in  the  chicken  coop  throughout  the  winter* 

3)  Jack  Rothstein:  Retired*  76  years  old,  in  good  health* 

Income:  Less  than  $lj500* 

4)  Mrs*  Cathecine  Stone:  Widowed,  over  60  years  of  age,  in  good 

health* 

Income:  Less  than  $1,500* 

5)  Locket  Mayze:  5 9-year -old  Negro,  married,  8 children* 

Income:  Earned  $15  a week  as  a farm  laborer  in  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  before  $l-an-hour  minimum  farm  labor  wage 
law  was  passed*  Unemployed  since  law  was  passed* 

Mechanized  cotton  sorter  was  purchased  to  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  Mr*  Mayze*  According  to  Mr*  Mayze,  he 
cannot  remember  when  he  last  had  a dollar  in  his  pocket 
or  when  - with  the  exception  of  a hog’s  head  given  him  by 
a friend  - his  wife  and  eight  children  had  eaten  anything 
other  than  surplus  farm  goods  distributed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture* 

6)  Juan  Perez:  47  years  old,  married,  4 children* 

Income:  Under  $2,000  a year*  At  the  time  he  was  interviewed, 
Mr*  Perez  owned  two  pairs  of  pants*  One  was  at  the  cleaners 
but  could  not  be  claimed  as  he  did  not  have  the  money  needed 
to  pay  for  the  cleaning* 

Skills  and  Training:  Works  as  trucker's  helper  for  $1*25 
an  hour  when  work  is  available* 

Housing:  Gets  5-room  apartment  rent  free  for  acting  as 
janitor  of  seven- story  building  in  New  York  City* 

7)  Bill  Harris:  Married*  8 children* 
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Skills  and  Training:  Unskilled  construction  worker. 
Housing:  Lives  in  a run-down  one-bedroom  apartment. 


2)  Mary  and  Thomas  Johnston:  Negro,  married,  no  children. 

Income:  Mrs.  Johnston  and  her  husband  earn  a penny  and  a hair 

a vine  clearing  dried  growth  away  from  grape  vine  stocks. 

They  earn  around  $5  per  day  when  there  is  work. 

Education:  No  formal  education. 

Skills  and  Training:  Migrant  farm  workers.  j 


Housing:  Converted  chicken  coop  on  Route  5>  Portland, 

New  York.  Coop  Is  three  stories  tall,  and  'at  the  height 
of  the  growing  and  harvesting  season  houses  400  migrant 
workers.  It  has  neither  running  water  nor  inside  plumbing. 
Cooking  is  done  on  small  gas  hot-plates  placed  near  thin 
wooden  walls.  Unlike  most  migrant  workers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnston  live  in  the  chicken  coop  throughout  the  winter. 

3)  Jack  Rothstein:  Retired.  76  years  old,  in  good  health. 

Income:  Less  than  $1^500. 

4)  Mrs.  Catherine  Stone:  Widowed,  over  60  years  of  age,  in  good 

health. 

Income:  Less  than  $1,500. 

5)  Locket  Mfiyze:  59-y®® -old  Negro,  married,  8 children. 

Income:  Earned  $15  a week  as  a farm  laborer  in  Greenville, 
Mississippi,  before  $l-an-hour  minimum  farm  labor  wage 
law  was  passed,  unemployed  since  law  was  passed. 
Mechanized  cotton  sorter  was  purchased  to  do  the  work 
formerly  done  by  Mr*  Mayze.  According  to  Mr.  Mfiyze,  he 
cannot  remember  When  he  last  had  a dollar  in  his  pocket 
or  when  - with  the  exception  of  a hog's  head  given  him  by 
a friend  - his  wife  and  eight  children  had  eaten  anything 
other  than  surplus  farm  goods  distributed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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6)  Juan  Perez:  47  years  old,  married,  4 children. 

Income:  Under  $2,000  a year.  At  the  time  he  was  interviewed, 
Mr.  Perez  owned  two  pairs  of  pants.  One  was  at  the  cleaners 
but  could  not  be  claimed  as  he  did  not  have  the  money  needed 
to  pay  for  the  cleaning. 

Skills  and  Training:  Works  as  trucker's  helper  for  $1.25 
an  hour  when  work  is  available. 


Housing:  Gets  5-room  apartment  rent  free  for  acting  as 
janitor  of  seven-story  building  in  New  York  City. 


7)  Bill  Harris:  Married,  8 children. 

Income:  Worked  in  coal  mines  until  mines  were  abandoned. 
Made  $400  in  1963  at  odd  jobs.  Receives  monthly  food 
allotment  of  four  10-pound  bags  of  flour,  seven  5 -pound 
bags  of  cornmeal,  ten  pounds  of  lard,  two  large  boxes  of 
two  large  boxes  of  cereal,  three  small  bags  of  rice,  ten 
pounds  of  cheese,  ten  large  cans  of  chopped  meat  and  seven 
boxes  of  powdered  milk. 

Education:  Left  school  at  fourth  grade. 


Skills  and  Training:  Miner. 


Housing:  Lives  in  Rock  Castle  Creek,  Kentucky,  a rural  area 
in  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  Draws  water  from  nearby  sir  earn. 
The  family  takes  turns  eating  as  they  have  but  three  chairs. 
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.Questions  tor  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

Tt  g^a^?iStiCS  “*•  " *»  Jim  Cowles  to  find  work 

**  ^ J°hnSt0a  llBitad  in  «»e  type  of  amplest 

3.  What  unique  problem  doe-:  Bill  Harris  have? 

*•  £?<2S  «*■“■*  >-•  — «w  to  anu 

“*  - ^-s’sr^rtr.'is'ss.r  •*— - - 

Variation!  Include  descriptions  of  oeo-oi  o -4^1^  * 

Ask  students:  Which  people  Le  Upper  t**00"®8- 

What  characteristics  account  ftetheir  poverty? 

StT  iDterPretin8  StaUstlcal  data  to  discover  the  factors  related  to 
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Characteristics  of 

Head  Of  HoiiflehrVM 
Total  poor  households 
Head  65  years  and  over 
Head  under  65  years 
Individuals 
White 
Male 
Female 
Non-white 
Male 
Female 


Wuaiber  of  Poor  Households  and  Incidence  of  tw, 

(Millions) 


2.6 

1.9 

•6 

1.3 

.7 

•3 

.4 


11961  j 

1964  i 

1967 

• 

13.0  : 
• 

• 

11.9  : 

10.2 

3.9  i 

0 

3.8  ; 

3.8 

9.1  : 
• 

8.0  i 

6.4 

2.4  • 

2.3  i 

2.2 

1 

• 

• 

1.8  : 
• 

1.8  ; 

1.6 

•6  : 
• 

.6 ; 

ft 

.5 

1.2  : 
• 

1.2  i 

1.1 

.7  ! 
• 

•5  : 

ft 

.5 

.3  ! 
• 

.2  i 

.2 

.4  ! 

.3 

.3 

of  total  in 
category) 


1959 

; 1961  ! 

1964! 

1967 

24.0 

• 

27.6 ; 

• 

19.9: 

16.2 

48.6 

43.8  i 

• 

4o.oi 

36.3 

19.8 

18.8 ; 

• 

16.0  • 

12.2 

36.8 

• 

33.9 ! 

ft 

• 

28.3: 

27.0 

32.9 

! 

• 

25.8:’ 

24.4 

24.6 

• 

i 

• 

20.1; 

18.0 

39.1 

: 

• 

30.1: 

29.0 

54.8 

: 

ft 

45.1: 

40.1 

47.1 

w 

! 

34.6: 

29.4 

§3.5 

; 

• 

58.1  * 

*7 

they  could  get? 


3.  What  unique  problem  does  Bill  Harris  have? 

4.  What  other  characteristics  described  here  contribute  to  individual 
and  family  poverty., 

Note;  Place  the  descriptions  on  cards  and  distribute  to  students.  Ask 
them  to  tell  why  this  person  earns  a low  income. 

Variation;  Include  descriptions  of  people  of  middle  and  upper  incomes* 
Ask  students:  Which  people  are  poor? 

What  characteristics  account  for  their  poverty? 

C.  Using  and  interpreting  statistical  data  to  discover  the  factors  related  to 
poverty* 


Humber  of  Poor  Households  and  Incidence 


{%  of  total  in 

Characteristics  of 

(Millions) 

category) 

1959 

1961 

1964 

JS67 

1959 

s 1961 

1,964 

1967 

Head  of  Household 

Total  poor  households 

13.4 

13.0 

11.9 

10.2 

24.0 

27.6 

19.9 

16.2 

Head  65  years  and  over 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

48.6 

43.8 

40.0 

36.3 

Head  Tinder  65  years 

9.4 

9.1 

8.0 

6.4 

19.8 

lS.8 

16.0 

12.2 

Individuals 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

36.8 

33.9 

28.3 

27.0 

White 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

32.9 

29.7 

25.8 

24.4 

Male 

.6 

•6 

.6 

.5 

24.6 

22.8 

20.1 

18.0 

Female 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

39.1 

35.2 

30.1 

29.0 

Non-white 

.7 

.7 

.5 

.5 

54.8 

55.0 

45.1 

40.1 

Male 

.3 

.3 

•2 

•2 

47.1 

45.5 

34.6 

29.4 

Female 

.4 

.4 

*3 

.3 

63.5 

66.8 

58.1 

51.7 

Families 

6.8 

6.7 

5.7 

4.2 

16.8 

16.1 

13.3 

9.5 

White 

4.9 

4.7 

4.0 

2.8 

13.4 

12.6 

10.4 

7.1 

Male 

3.8 

3.7 

3.0 

2.0 

11.4 

10.7 

8.5 

5.4 

Female 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

35.9 

33.9 

31.2 

25.3 

Non-white 

1.9 

2.0 

1.7 

1.4 

48.6 

47.8 

27.8 

29.9 

Male 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

.7 

42.1 

40.2 

32.3 

20.9 

Female 

.6 

.7 

•6 

.7 

71.3 

72.8 

62.4 

54.9 

(Source:  1969  Economic  Report  of  the  President) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1,  what  has  been  the  trend  for  the  number  of  people  in  poverty 
since  1959? 

2.  What  has  been  the  trend  for  the  incidence  of  poverty? 

3,  What  is  the  relationship  between  age  and  poverty? 

4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  sex  of  the  head  of  the 
family  and  the  evidence  of  poverty? 

5*  How  great  a factor  is  race  in  the  poverty  picture? 

6.  What  are  the  major  categories  where  the  incidence  of  poverty  is 
the  greatest? 


Profile  of  Median  Family  Income 


(Source:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1,  In  what  area  of  the  United  States  would  you  expect  to  find  the 
greatest  incidence  of  poverty?  Why? 

2,  Among  what  age  groups  would  you  concentrate  your  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  poverty? 
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1.  What  la  the  relationship  between  education  and  poverty? 

2.  What  programs  to  fight  poverty  ere  suggested  by  the  above  graph? 


I 
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Income  White  and  Negro  Men*  Selected  Occupations  (i960) 


Number  ^Occupation  that  Median  Earnings 


Occupation 

Negro  Workers  (.000) 

is  Negro 

White 

Negro 

Men  Employed 

3,644,000 

8.4# 

$4,855 

$2,703 

Engineers 

4 

.5 

7,452 

7,076 

Medical  and 
health  workers 

12 

3.4 

7,953 

4,642 

farmers 

154 

6.5 

2,324 

788 

farm  Laborers 

257 

21.4 

1,256 

8l6 

Managers  and 
proprietors 

63 

1.4 

6,719 

3>869 

Sales  workers 

47 

1.6 

5,036 

2,809 

Construction 

120 

5.5 

4,839 

2,855 

Foremen 

16 

1.5 

6,651 

4,791 

Trucking 

248 

12.7 

4,539 

2,638 

(Source:  1969  Econ»^c  Report  of  the  President) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discussion 

1*  What  can  you  discover  about  poverty  in  relation  to  age,  sex 
and  family  status,  and  education? 

2.  How  do  you  explain  these  relationships? 

3.  What  significant  differences  do  you  see  between  white  and  non- 
white statistics  on  poverty?  How  do  you  explain  these  differences? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  farm  and  non-farm  income? 

How  do  you  account  for  these  differences? 

5.  How  can  you  explain  the  variation  of  income  in  different  geographic 
regions  of  the  United  States? 

Questions  for  small  group  discussion 

1.  What  set  of  figures  do  you  consider  to  be  the  most  significant? 

Why? 

2*  What  figures  surprised  you  the  most?  Why? 

3*  What  figures  seem  most  difficult  to  explain?  Why? 

4*  How  can  these  figures  be  used  to  plan  programs  of  action  against 
poverty? 
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D#  Using  first  person  accounts  to  understand  the  plight  of  the  poor, 

I 


Poverty  is  a personal  thing! 

Poverty  is  taking  your  children  to  the  hospital  and  spending  the  whole 
day  waiting  with  no  one  even  taking  your  name,  and  then  coming  hack  the 
next,  and  the  next,  until  they  finally  get  around  to  you. 

Poverty  is  having  a landlady  who  is  a public  health  nurse  who  turns  off 
the  heat  when  she  leaves  for  work  in  the  morning  and  turns  it  back  on  at 
six  when  she  returns.  It’s  being  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  because 
by  the  time  the  officials  get  around  to  it,  she  has  turned  the  heat  back 
on  for  the  day  and  then  it  will  be  off  the  next,,,. 

Poverty  is  having  a child  with  glaucoma  and  watching  that  eye  condition 
grow  worse  every  day,  while  the  welfare  officials  send  you  to  the  private 
agencies,  and  the  private  agencies  send  you  back  to  the  welfare,  and  when 
you  ask  the  welfare  officials  to  refer  you  to  this  special  hospital,  they 
say  they  can’t  - and  then  when  you  say  it  is  prejudice  because  you  are  a 
Negro,  they  deny  it  flatly  and  they  shout  at  you:  "Name  one  white  child 
we  have  referred  there.”  When  you  name  twenty-five,  they  sit  down,  and 
they  shut  tip,  and  they  finally  refer  you,  but  it  is  too  late. 

(Source:  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  April  12,  1965.  Quoted 
ia  Problems  in  American  History,  Cox,  Koberna,  Nassif,  Wiley  & Sons  1969.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  problems  are  described  by  the  speaker? 

2.  What  factors  have  contributed  to  this  condition? 

3*  According  to  the  speaker,  are  poor  people  treated  as  people  or  as 
problems?  Explain. 

II 

Thursday,  February  13.  I couldn’t  get  up  this  morning.  The  house  was  so 
cold  that  I came  out  of  bed  at  7:15*  I heated  some  water,  I leave  the 
oven  light  up  all  night  because  the  heater  gave  up.  I fixed  some  oatmeal, 
eggs  and  some  Ovaltine  for  the  girls,  I had  some  coffee,  I clean  the 
house.  The  baby  was  sleeping.  Later  on,  the  inspector  came.  They  were 
supposed  to  come  to  every  apartment  and  look  at  all  violations.  They 
knock  at  the  door  and  asked  if  anything  had  been  fixed.  I think  even  the 
inspectors  are  afraid  of  this  slum  conditions  that's  why  they  didn't  dare 
to  come  inside.  I don't  blame  them.  They  don't  want  to  take  a rat  or  any 
bug  to  their  houses,  or  get  dirty  in  this  filthy  houses. 

We  had  for  dinner  chicken  with  rice,  soup  and  salad.  The  girls  has  cake. 
After  they  ate  they  did  their  homework  and  wash  the  dishes.  At  8:30  I 
went  downstairs  to  a meeting  we  had.  We  discuss  about  why  there  is  no 
heat.  We  agreed  to  give  $10  to  fix  the  boiler  for  the  oil.  A man  is 
coming  to  fix  it.  I came  upstairs  and  had  some  coffee  and  a little  later 
on  everybody  went  to  bed.  I hope  everybody  give  the  $10  so  we  have  some 
o heat  soon. 

ERIC 

Friday,  February  14.  I didn't  write  this  about  Friday  in  my  book  until 
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Poverty  is  having  a landlady  who  is  a public  health  nurse  who  turns  off 
the  heat  when  she  leaves  for  work  in  the  morning  and  turns  it  back  on  at 
six  when  she  returns.  It's  being  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it  because 
by  the  time  the  officials  get  around  to  it,  she  has  toned,  the  heat  back 
on  for  the  day  and  then  it  will  be  off  the  next.... 

Poverty  is  having  a child  with  glaucoma  and  watching  that  eye  condition 
grow  worse  every  day,  while  the  welfare  officials  send  you  to  the  private 
agencies,  and  the  private  agencies  send  you  back  to  the  welfare,  and  when 
you  ask  the  welfare  officials  to  refer  you  to  this  special  hospital,  they 
say  they  can't  - and  then  when  you  say  it  is  prejudice  because  you  are  a 
Negro,  they  deny  it  flatly  and  they  shout  at  you:  "Name  one  white  child 
we  have  referred  there."  When  you  name  twenty-five,  they  sit  down,  and 
they  shut  up,  and  they  finally  refer  you,  but  it  is  too  late. 

(Source:  House  Committee  on  Education  and  labor.  April  12,  1965 • Quoted 
in  Problems  in  American  History,  Cox,  Koberna,  Nassif , Wiley  & Sons  1969* ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  problems  are  described  by  the  speaker? 

2.  What  factors  have  contributed  to  this  condition? 

3.  According  to  the  speaker,  are  poor  people  treated  as  people  or  as 
problems?  Explain. 


II 

Thursday,  February  13.  I couldn't  get  up  this  morning.  The  house  was  so 
cold  that  I came  out  of  bed  at  7:15«  I heated  some  water.  I leave  the 
oven  light  up  all  night  because  the  heater  gave  up.  I fixed  some  oatmeal, 
eggs  and  some  Ovaltine  for  the  girls.  I had  some  coffee.  I clean  the 
house.  The  baby  was  sleeping.  Later  on,  the  inspector  came.  They  were 
supposed  to  come  to  every  apartment  and  look  at  all  violations.  They 
knock  at  the  door  and  asked  if  anything  had  been  fixed.  I think  even  the 
inspectors  are  afraid  of  this  slum  conditions  that's  why  they  didn't  dare 
to  come  inside.  I don't  blame  them.  They  don't  want  to  take  a rat  or  any 
bug  to  their  houses,  or  get  dirty  in  this  filthy  houses. 

We  had  for  dinner  chicken  with  rice,  soup  and  salad.  The  girls  has  cake. 
After  they  ate  they  did  their  homework  and  wash  the  dishes.  At  8:30  I 
went  downstairs  to  a meeting  we  had.  We  discuss  about  why  there  is  no 
heat.  We  agreed  to  give  $10  to  fix  the  boiler  for  the  oil.  A man  is 
cowing  to  fix  it.  I came  upstairs  and  had  some  coffee  and  a little  later 
on  everybody  went  to  bed.  I hope  everybody  give  the  $10  so  we  have  some 
heat  soon. 

Friday,  February  l4.  I didn't  write  this  about  Friday  in  my  book  until 
this  Saturday  morning,  because  Friday  night  I sick  and  so  cold  I go  to 
Bed  and  could  not  write  in  the  book.  But  this  about  Friday.  I got  up 
at  five  and  light  the  oven  and  put  some  water  to  heat.  At  seven  I 
called  the  two  oldest  girls  for  school.  I didn't  send  the  little  one, 
because  she  was  coughing  too  much  and  with  a running  nose.  I gave  some 
baby  aspirin  and  put  some  vick  in  her  nose  and  chest  and  I gave  some  hot 
tea.  I leaved  her  in  bed. 
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It  was  so  cold  in  here  that  I didn't  want  to  do  nothing  in  the  house.  ; 

I fixed  some  soup  for  lunch  and  read  for  a while  in  the  kitchen  and  after 
a while  I went  out  and  cleaned  the  hallway.  I didn't  mop  because  there  was  * < 

no  hot  water,  hut  at  least  the  hallway  looked  a little  dean.  | 

4 

*? 

Later  on  I fixed  dinner  I was  not  feeling  good.  I had  a headache  and  my  j 

throat  hurt.  I hope  I do  not  catach  a cold.  I hope  some  day  God  help  me  | 

and  all  this  experience  I had  he  restore  with  a very  living  and  happiness.  J 

It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that  this  happens  here  in  New  York  and  richest  | 

city  in  the  world.  But  such  is  Harlem  and  hope.  Is  this  the  way  to  live.  f 

I rather  go  to  the  Moon  in  the  next  trip.  | 


(From  "Diary  of  a Rent  Striker,"  Francis  Sugrue,  in  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  February  16,  1964.  p.  28.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  major  problems  described? 

2.  Why  might  these  conditions  lead  to  a rent  strike?  Would  it  be  justified? 

3*  How  would  these  experiences  shape  the  writers  attitudes  toward  her 
future  in  Spanish  Harlem? 

4.  How  does  poverty  shape  the  life  of  the  poor? 

Questions  for  small  group  discussion 

1.  What  are  the  social  consequences  of  poverty? 

2.  Why  are  the  poor  treated  in  the  manner  they  relate? 
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Follow-up  Activity 


Students  can  interview  a minority  group  family  in  New  York  to  find  out 
what  special  problems  minority  groups  encounter  in  employment,  housing, 
etc.  How  do  they  view  the  problem?  How  should  it  be  solved? 

Ill 

Welch,  W.  Va#  This  town,  smaller  than  Frinceton,  and  deeper  in  the 
mountains,  has  an  uncertain  future. 

There  is  a bit  of  prosperity  right  now.  Store  sales,  newspaper  advertising 
and  practically  all  other  small-town  indexes  of  economic  activity  are 
rising  here  about  as  fast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Imbedded  in  Welch  and  the  surrounding  area  of  McDowell  County,  however, 
are  the  age-old  poverty  and  unemployment  of  people  back  in  the 
mountains. 

Automation  of  the  coal  mines  has  provided  highly  paid  jobs  to  a limited 
number,  but  no  new  industry  has  come  in.  Welch  and  the  whole  county 
depend  solely  on  coal.  Unemployment  is  down  from  the  i960  rate  of  29  per 
cent,  but  it  still  is  12  per  cent  of  the  work  force. 

A new  house  was  built  in  Welch  five  years  ago,  and  it  was  such  an  unusual 
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It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that  this  happens  here  in  New  York  and  richest 
city  in  the  world.  But  such  is  Harlem  and  hope.  Is  this  the  way  to  live. 

I rather  go  to  the  Moon  in  the  next  trip. 


(From  "Diary  of  a Kent  Striker,"  Francis  Sugrue,  in  The  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  February  16,  1964.  p.  28.) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  What  are  the  major  problems  described? 

2.  Why  might  these  conditions  lead  to  a rent  strike?  Would  it  be  justified? 

3.  How  would  these  experiences  shape  the  writers  attitudes  toward  her 
future  in  Spanish  Harlem? 

4.  How  does  poverty  shape  the  life  of  the  poor? 

Questions  for  small,  group  discussion 

1.  What  are  the  social  consequences  of  poverty? 

2.  Why  are  the  poor  treated  in  the  manner  they  relate? 


Follow-up  Activity 

Students  can  interview  a minority  group  family  in  New  York  to  find  out 
what  special  problems  minority  groups  encounter  in  employment,  housing, 
etc.  How  do  they  view  the  problem?  How  should  it  be  solved? 


Ill 

Welch,  W.  Va.  This  town,  smaller  than  Princeton,  and  deeper  in  the 
mountains,  has  an  uncertain  future. 

There  is  a bit  of  prosperity  right  now.  Store  sales,  newspaper  advertising 
and  practically  all  other  small-town  indexes  of  economic  activity  are 
rising  here  about  as  fast  as  in  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

Imbedded  in  Welch  and  the  surrounding  area  of  McDowell  County,  however, 
are  the  age-old  poverty  and  unemployment  of  people  back  in  the 
mountains. 


Automation  of  the  coal  mines  has  provided  highly  paid  jobs  to  a limited 
number,  but  no  new  industry  has  come  in.  Welch  and  the  whole  county 
depend  solely  on  coal.  Unemployment  is  down  from  the  I960  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  but  it  still  is  12  per  cent  of  the  work  force. 

A new  house  was  built  in  Welch  five  years  ago,  and  it  was  such  an  unusual 
event  that  it  was  front-page  news.  Since  then,  no  more  than  four  or 
five  homes  have  been  put  up. 

"What  we  need  and  could  support  is  small  industry,  such  as  a plant  that 
builds  simple  components  for  a big  company,"  said  Roland  L.  Taylor, 
editor  and  publisher  of  "The  Welch  Daily  News."  "if  they  ever  get  the 
road  program  started,  it  may  be  possible  to  bring  in  something  like  that. 

"But,  after  all,  why  would  g company  want  to  settle  here  when  they  are 
getting  offers  from  rich  little  towns  all  over  the  South?  We  have 
almost  no  flat  land,  no  interstate  highways,  very  little  in  the  way  of  a 
sewerage  system  for  industry.  People  talk  about  recreation  up  here. 
There’s  only  one  stream  in  the  county  where  the  fish  have  not  died  off 
because  of  mine  pollution." 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discove^^ 
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Professional  home  economists  came  to  teach.  We  had  welfare  counseling  - 
advising  poor  families  how  to  get  along. 

"We  spent  3 million  dollars  in  four  years,  and  I can't  tell  you  of  a single 
solitary  thing  it  accomplished.  We  have  paid  a lot  of  staff  members, 
local  people,  to  accomplish  very  little.  If  women  wanted  to  learn,  they 
would  have  done  so  without  the  program.  A few  women  have  learned  a few 
things,  hut  that's  all. 

"The  Head  Start  program  for  preschool  children  is  different,"  Mr.  Taylor 
went  on.  "It  has  been  a big  success.  Some  of  these  children  had  never 
seen  a book,  or  even  a paved  sidewalk,  until  they  got  into  the  Head  Start 
program. 

"We  have  a fine  vocational  school  here.  McDowell  County  established  it 
in  19^2,  and  it  has  been  solely  a county  project  ever  since." 

Mr.  Taylor  told  how  he  and  others  in  the  Economic  Opportunity  effort  con- 
centrated at  one  time  on  Bottom  Creek  as  a special  project. 

A community  of  hovels  next  to  a creek  bed.  Bottom  Creek  was,  and  is,  one 
of  the  worst  pockets  of  poverty  and  unemployment  in  the  nation.  A battery 
of  projects  was  focused  on  the  hamlet,  with  the  hope  that  they  would  lift 
living  standards  and  change  the  people. 

"I'd  say  the  results  were  nil,"  Mr.  Taylor  said.  "Maybe  some  of  the  young 
people  have  been  helped  a little.  The  older  generation  is  hopeless. 

"Aty-  personal  opinion  is  that  a majority  of  our  unemployed  are  like  that.  We 
have  a labor  shortage  along  with  high  unemployment.  The  mines  are  begging 
for  help.  But  everything  in  the  mines  today  requires  skill,  and  the  un- 
employed here  are  unskilled.  There  are  training  programs  for  them,  but 
they  aren't  going  to  try  to  learn  any  skills. 

"An  unemployed  father  can  get  the  equivalent  of  $300  a month  in  welfare 
and  food  stamps.  They  are  supposed  to  take  jobs  when  any  are  available, 
but  they  somehow  manege  to  avoid  it.  They  have  a pain  or  an  ache  or  some 
other  reason  why  they  can't  work. 

"Welch  is  not  going  to  grow.  In  60  years,  the  coal  around  here  will  be 
mined  out.  That's  what  the  coal  companies  estimate.  Then  the  town  will 
die." 

(From  U.g.  News  and  World  Report.  July  29,  1968.  Vol.  LXV.  No.  5. 

Pp.  52  and  53*) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  was  the  major  cause  of  poverty  for  the  people  in  Welch? 

2.  How  does  it  differ  from  the  first  two  accounts?  How  are  they  similar? 

3#  Which  would  be  most  difficult  to  eliminate?  Why? 

h.  Which  is  more  oppressive?  Why? 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  hunger  exists  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  What  effect  does  hunger  have  on  the  lives  of  the  poor? 

3.  What  is  the  cartoonist  saying  about  hunger  in  the  Iftiited  States? 

Questions  for  small  group  discussion 

1.  How  do  the  conditions  under  which  these  people  live  (migrant 
workers,  Indians,  etc.)  affect  their  opportunity  to  escape 
from  poverty? 

2.  Row  cen  you  reconcile  these  pictures  with  the  affluence  in  our 
society? 

3#  How  are  these  people  affected  socially?  Politically?  Culturally? 

4.  How  can  we  wipe  out  hunger  in  the  United  States? 

Follow-up  activities 

1.  How  effective  has  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Program  been  in  dealing 
with  hunger  in  America? 

2.  What  suggestions  have  been  made  to  wipe  out  hunger  in  the  U.S.? 
Students  can  investigate  the  Nixon  proposals  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  1969  congressional  hearings. 

*3.  Teachers  can  show  the  CBS  News  film  Hunger  in  Amylca.  (Carousel 
Films,  New  York  City  - Color  or  black  and  white. ) This  film 
deals  with  the  social,  economic  and  medical  problems  related 
to  hunger  among  the  Indians,  rural  white.  Blacks  and  Mexican  - 
Americans. 
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Questions  for  small  group  discussion 


1,  How  do  the  conditions  under  which  these  people  live  (migrant 
workers,  Indians,  etc.)  affect  their  opportunity  to  escape 
from  poverty? 

2*  How  you  reconcile  these  pictures  with  the  affluence  in  our 
society? 

3*  How  are  these  people  affected  socially?  Politically?  Culturally? 

4*  How  can  we  wipe  out  hunger  in  the  United  States? 

Follow-up  activities 

1#  How  effective  has  the  Federal  Food  Stamp  Rrogram  been  in  dealing 
with  hunger  in  America? 

2,  What  suggestions  have  been  made  to  wipe  out  hunger  in  the  U«S*? 
Students  can  investigate  the  Nixon  proposals  and  the  suggestions 
of  the  1969  congressional  hearings. 

*3.  Teachers  can  show  the  CBS  News  film  Hunger  in  America.  (Carousel 
Films,  New  York  City  - Color  or  black  and  white. ) This  film 
deals  with  the  social,  economic  and  medical  problems  related 
to  hunger  among  the  Indians,  rural  white.  Blacks  and  Mexican  - 

Americans. 
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Questions  for  Inquirer  and  Discovery 

1.  What  areas  of  the  United  States  have  the  greatest  concentration 
of  hunger  in  the  United  States? 

2.  What  factors  might  account  for  this? 

3*  How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  there  are  few  pockets 
of  hunger  in  the  far  West? 


Questions  for  group  discussion 

1.  What  effect  does  the  concentration  <f  hunger  in  the  south  and 
southwest  have  on  the  local  economies?  On  movements  to  the 
cities?  On  national  politics? 

2.  How  do  rural  poverty  and  urban  poverty  differ? 

3.  Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  other  America? 


Follow-up  activity 

Students  can  compare  the  major  areas  of  hunger  with  some  of  the 
following  regional  statistics:  education  level 

per  pupil  expenditures  on  education 
minimum  wage  rates 
assistance  programs 
racial  discrimination 


The  interrelationship  between  these  factors  can  be  used  to  under- 
score some  of  the  problems  leading  to  hunger  and  poverty. 

Using  a newspaper  article  to  show  the  relationship  between  poverty 
and  health 


Hunger  in  South  Carolina 

Down  a dirt  road  Dr#  Catch  paused  at  the  decaying  stoop  of  a 
family  named  Kinnard.  Silert  children  with  skinny  legs  sat  list- 
lessly  on  floors  and  beds.  Fifteen^ people  lived  in  the  shack. 

Dr.  Gatch  said,  and  there  was  no  privy. 

He  went  directly  to  a young  woman  who  was  holding  a crying  seven- 
month-old  baby  girl#... He  remarked  how  the  baby*s  hair  had  thinned, 
how  the  hairline  had  receded  about  an  inch,  and  how  the  hair  color 
had  changed  from  black  to  dirty  gray. . # . 

He  took  the  infant  girl  from  the  mother* s arms  and  placed  her  on 
a sofa.  The  baby  kept  her  matchstick  legs  drawn  up  and  raised  her 
arms  until  the  tiny  hands  were  bent  close  to  her  head.  Then  she 
stopped  crying.... He  said  the  baby's  diet  was  so  deficient  in  iron 
that  her  hemoglobin  count  was  half  of  what  it  should  be. 

The  baby*s  mother  had  been  out  of  work  since  December.  Dr#  Gatch 
said  the  infant  was  now  getting  some  baby  formula  food.  It  would 
probably  live,  he  said,  but  he  feared  it  had  suffered  irreversible 
damage  through  growth  retardation  of  bones  and  brain  cells. 

"There* s Just  no  excuse  for  rickets  in  this  country,"  complained 
Dr.  Gatch  as  he  drove  to  another  shack,  hunting  this  time  a whole 
family  that  he  claimed  were  rachitic— a mother  and  five  children# 


The  victims  had  gotten  some  relief  and  were  now  on  a proper  diet, 
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1.  What  effect  does  the  concentration  <f  hunger  in  the  south  and  | 

southwest  have  on  the  local  economies?  On  movements  to  the  1 

cities?  On  national  politics?  1 

2.  How  do  rural  poverty  and  urban  poverty  differ? 

i 

3.  Why  is  it  that  so  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  other  America? 

Follow-up  activity 

Students  can  compare  the  major  areas  of  hunger  with  some  of  the 

following  regional  statistics:  education  level 

per  pupil  expenditures  on  education 

mi  rH  Tfflrm  wage  rates 

assistance  programs  | * 

racial  discrimination  ' 

The  interrelationship  between  these  factors  can  be  used  to  under-  ; 

score  some  of  the  problems  leading  to  hunger  and  poverty.  j 

Using  a newspaper  article  to  show  the  relationship  between  poverty  - 

and  health 

Hunger  in  South  Carolina 

Down  a dirt  road  Dr.  Gatch  paused  at  the  decaying  stoop  of  a 
family  named  Kinnard.  Sileit  children  with  skinny  legs  sat  list- 
lessly on  floors  and  beds.  Fifteen# people  lived  in  the  shack, 

Dr.  Gatch  said,  and  there  was  no  privy. 

He  went  directly  to  a young  woman  who  was  holding  a crying  seven- 
month-old  baby  girl. ...He  remarked  how  the  baby’s  hair  had  thinned, 
how  the  'ha.ir’Mru*  had  receded  about  an  inch,  and  how  the  hair  color 
had  changed  from  black  to  dirty  gray. ... 

He  took  the  infant  girl  from  the  mother’s  arms  and  placed  her  on 
a sofa.  The  baby  kept  her  matchstick  legs  drawn  up  and  raised  her 
arms  until  the  tiny  hands  were  bent  close  to  her  head.  Then  she 
stopped  crying.... He  said  the  baby’s  diet  was  so  deficient  in  iron 
that  her  hemoglobin  count  was  half  of  what  it  should  be. 

The  baby’s  mother  had  been  out  of  work  since  December.  Dr.  Gatch 
said  the  infant  was  now  getting  some  baby  formula  food.  It  would 
probably  live,  he  said,  but  he  feared  it  had  suffered  irreversible 
damage  through  growth  retardation  of  bones  and  brain  cells. 

’’There’s  just  no  excuse  for  rickets  in  this  country,”  complained 

Dr.  Gatch  as  he  drove  to  another  shack,  hunting  this  time  a whole  1 

family  that  he  claimed  were  rachitic— a mother  and  five  children. 

The  victims  had  gotten  some  relief  and  were  now  on  a proper  diet, 

Dr.  Gatch  said.  All  had  misshapen  legs.  The  mother,  who  seemed 
stout  and  cheerful,  was  very  bowlegged;  her  children  were  either 
bowlegged  or  knock-kneed.  Dr.  Gatch  commented  that  the  legs 
of  the  three  older  children  seemed  to  have  straightened  somewhat, 
but  the  twisted,  spindly  legs  of  the  two  youngest  remained  badly 

deformed. 

Milk  is  the  main  source  of  vitamin  D,  Dr.  Gatch  noted,  and  the 
family  might  never  have  been  blighted  with  rickets  if  fortified 
milk  had  been  available  to  them. 

(Source:  M.Y. Times,  1969. ) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  end.  Discovery 

1*  What  is  rickets? 

2,  What  causes  rickets? 

3 • What  causes  111- formed  hone  structures? 

k'  How  could  the  problems  described  in  this  article  have  been 
prev&nted? 

5.  What  health  precautions  should  he  taken? 

Questions  for  Discussion 


1. 


Should  government  have  the  responsibility  to  provide 
health  and  food  standards  for  all  .Americans?  Why? 


minimum 


2. 


Should  the  elimination  of  poverty 
programs?  What  do  you  recommend? 


take  priority  over 


other 


/)* 


Hugh  Haynie  in  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
Distributed  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  SYNDICATE 
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.Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1. 

2. 

3. 

b. 


ERiC 


What  problems  can  be  explained  bv*  _ 

a broken  window,  the  child*  s clothing m l ^ ? °if  a rat> 
his  facial  expression?  ^^hing,  his  physical  appearance. 

Why  is  he  looking  out  of  the  window? 

What  does  he  expect  to  find? 

sv£  arsfts^sr the  ** roeket  is 

5.  Is  the  title,  "American  Knov-lfow"  a good  title?  Why  or  why  not? 
6*  What  other  title  would  you  suggest?  Why? 

x<  sms  - * 

P^ilitTrf  y<  A 79001  indiviaual  «»  family  has  a high 

of  illnessf  limitm^s^^hmt^St^  the”  risks 
information,  and  training  limited  access  to  education, 

12  SSSS  SK* 

g cy  poverty  is  passed  from  parents  to  children. 

ssafssa  2 s^^rr^fr  ?•“  <* 
ssssssisri’drs -ss  sa  sa. 

received  It  is  ^?fre  public  assistance  had  been 

2°  find  “a  follw  avenues 

and  hope  is  smotoeredl  n.S.  f1®?6  ®dueation  ia  deprecated 

appears  as  an  insurmoShtSto  ’**?  Crimination 

waste  of  time  if  ev^  ^ Education  W he  seen  as  a 

labor  because  of  their  color  « nrtionalityf0'0®3  *°  “enia:L 

in  that  study,  64  pfrcent  ^ h^^T ^Ln^^C  ?°" 
than  an  eighth  grade  /CTlL  y a -f6278011  wft0  had  had  less 

fathers  vhfhad®^  g^e  ^ ^w^f®’  67  peroeat  haa 

Among  the  children  » A ef«h*h  grade  in  school. 

34  percent  hadno?  £n? ttLna %?$%£, sohool> 

"ith  14  percent  for  all  faSlies!  Fewer  tXf  1 i^l  Sf^®  °0It®ares 
poor  families  had  graduated  \4  J?ewer  tnan  1 in  2 children  of 

2 out  of  3 for  SA^iSes.  ^ Ugh  8Ch001  e<M5>ared  to  almost 

(gcouomic  Report  of  the  President.  1964, 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Washington,  D.  c. 

Itaited  States  Oovemment  Printing  Office, 

1964,  it.  69  and  70.)  * 
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4.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  toy  rocket  he  is  holding 
and  the  title  of  the  cartoon? 

5.  Is  the  title,  "American  Know-How"  a good  title?  Why  or  why  not? 

6.  What  other  title  would  you  suggest?  Why? 

Using  excerpts  from  The  Economic  Report  of  the  President  to 
Understand  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty 

Poverty  breeds  poverty,  A poor  individual  or  family  has  a high 
probability  of  staying  poor.  Low  incomes  carry  with  them  high  risks 
of  illness;  limitations  on  mobility;  limited  access  to  education, 
information,  and  training.  Poor  parents  cannot  give  their  children 
the  opportunities  for  better  health  and  education  needed  to  improve 
their  lot.  Lack  of  motivation,  hope,  and  incentive  is  more  subtle 
but  no  less  powerful  barrier  than  lack  of  financial  means.  Thus, 
the  camel  legacy  of  poverty  is  passed  from  parents  to  children. 

Escape  from  poverty  is  not  easy  for  American  children  raised  in 
families  accustomed  to  living  on  relief,  A recent  sample  study 
of  AFDC  recipients  found  that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  parents 
were  themselves  raised  in  homes  where  public  assistance  had  been 
received.  It  is  difficult  for  children  to  find  and  follow  avenues 
leading  out  of  poverty  in  environments  where  education  is  deprecated 
and  hope  is  smothered*  This  is  particularly  tame  when  discrimination 
appears  as  an  insurmountable  barrier.  Education  may  be  seen  as  a 
waste  of  time  if  even  the  well- trained  are  forced  to  accept  menial 
labor  because  of  their  color  or  nationality. 

The  Michigan  study  shows  how  inadequate  education  is  pezpetuated 
from  generation  to  generation.  Of  the  families  identified  as  poor 
in  that  study,  64  percent  were  headed  by  a person  who  had  had  less 
than  an  eighth  grade  education.  Of  these,  in  turn,  67  percent  had 
fathers  who  had  also  gone  no  further  than  eighth  grade  in  school. 
Among  the  children  of  these  poor  families  who  had  finished  school, 

34  percent  had  not  gone  beyond  the  eighih grade;  this  figure  compares 
with  14  percent  for  all  families.  Fewer  than  1 in  2 children  of 
poor  families  had  graduated  from  high  school  compared  to  almost 
2 out  of  3 for  ell  families. 

(Economic  Report  of  the  President.  1964, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office, 
1964,  Ip.  69  and  70.) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  do  the  authors  mean  by  the  statement  that  "poverty  breeds 
poverty"? 

2.  What  evidence  is  given  to  support  this  statement? 

3.  Should  the  poor  bear  the  full  responsibility  for  their  own 
poverty?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Should  the  poor  have  the  full  responsibility  for  overcoming 
their  own  poverty?  Why  or  why  ? 
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Follow-up  activities 

=S&  sss  sMr*fc  —• 

**  2.  Students  can  debate  the  question:  °f 

poverty  be  a private  or  public  responsibility? 

J.  Using  a presidential  address  to  learn  about  the  origins  and  philosophy 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  Program. 

....X  have  called  for  a national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective: 
total  victory. 

2WJ2K  -S  =* 

us^8  and  on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have  been  closed. 

What  does  this  poverty  mean  to  those  who  endure  it? 

It  means  a daily  comforts,  the 

^^rtunitie^they  see  all  around  them  are  beyond  their  grasp. 

worst  of  all,  it  means  hopelessness  for  the  young. 

S m - - — - 

often  trapped  in  a life  of  poverty 

He  does  not  have  the  shills^ded  by^ex 

of  dSpIir^ich'teSia  initiative  and  ambition  and  energy. 

....But  we  must  also  strike  down  all  the  barriers  which  keep  many 
from  using  those  exits. 

Tbe  war  on  poverty  is  not  a struggle  simply  to  support  people,  to 
mate  them  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  a struggle  to  give  people  a chance. 

2 2 22^  £ST^S««2? »«£ - 

share,  as  others  share,  in  the  promise  of  this  Hatio 

We  do  this,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  right  that  we  should. 

....We  do  it  also  because  helping  some  will  increase  the  prosperity 
of  all. 

Kcsrisas  i^ssrs 

And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  investment  will  return  its 
cost  many  fold  to  our  entire  economy. 
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poverty  oe  a private  or  puux-Lu 


J.  Using  a presidential  address  to  learn  about  the  origins  and  philosophy 
of  the  War  on  Poverty  Program. 

....I  have  called  for  a national  war  on  poverty.  Our  objective: 
total  victory. 

There  are  millions  of  Americans  — one-fifth  of  our  people  — who 
have  not  shared  in  the  abundance  which  has  been  granted  to  most  of 
us,  and  on  whom  the  gates  of  opportunity  have  been  closed. 

i 

What  does  this  poverty  mean  to  those  who  endure  it? 

-s 

It  means  a daily  struggle  to  secure  the  necessities  for  even  a 

meager  existance.  It  means  that  the  abundance,  the  comforts,  the  ^ < 

opportunities  they  see  all  around  them  are  beyond  their  grasp. 

Worst  of  all,  it  means  hopelessness  for  the  young. 

The  young  or  wommwho  grows  up  without  a decent  education,  in 
a broken  home,  in  a hostile  and  squalid  environment,  in  ill  health 
or  in  the  face  of  racial  injustice  — that  young  man  or  woman  is 
often  trapped  in  a life  of  poverty 

He  does  not  have  the  skills  demanded  by  complex  society.  He  does 
not  know  how  to  acquire  those  skills.  He  faces  a mounting  sense 
of  despair  which  drains  initiative  and  ambition  and  energy. 

. . . .But  we  must  also  strike  down  all  the  barriers  which  keep  many 
from  using  those  exits. 

The  war  on  poverty  is  not  a struggle  simply  to  support  people,  to 
rnflTc*  them  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  others. 

It  is  a struggle  to  give  people  a chance. 

It  is  an  effort  to  allow  them  to  develop  and  use  their  capacities, 
as  we  have  been  allowed  to  develope  and  use  ours,  so  that  they  can 
share,  as  others  share,  in  the  promise  of  this  Nation. 

We  do  this,  first  of  all,  because  it  is  right  that  we  should. 

....We  do  it  also  because  helping  some  will  increase  the  prosperity 
of  all. 

Our  fight  against  poverty  will  be  an  investment  in  the  most  valuable 
of  our  resources  the  skills  and  strengths  of  our  people. 

And  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  investment  will  return  its 
cost  fi any  fold  to  our  entire  economy. 

If  we  can  raise  the  annual  earnings  of  10  million  among  the  poor 
by  only  $1,000  we  will  have . added  $l4  billion  a year  to  our  national 
output.  In  addition  we  can  make  important  reductions  in  public 
assistance  payments  which  now  cost  us  $4  billion  a year,  and  in 
the  large  costs  of  fighting  crime  and  delinquency,  disease  and 

hunger. 
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j-nis  is  only  part  of  the  story. 

tine  We  broa<ten  the  base  of 

ve  create’nfw’Sl^LX  ££££!  *?  «*  «~s. 

and  better  income  foraU.  productlon>  increased  earnings,  * 

t0  th°Se  Wh°  hOTB  ^ enrich  the 

time  in  our  history’  it'^riossibL^Jon13  be0aase*  for  the  first 
for  the  consideration  of  poverty>  1 * * * 5 submit. 

Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  a bbe  country,  the  Economic 

....And  this  program  is  much  more  than  a beginning. 

£eXtY^  by  this 

over  the  most  ancient  ^mankind  VenLie£0“’  *°  PUrtWe  victoly 

the^smthority  to  fore  cn  ^uki  h**  requested  ft'om  Congress 

well-being  of  our  coun^T^  °b  W6re  end®«e ring  the 

This  is  such  an  occasion  . . . # 

(^ted  *f0“  "President  Johnson's  Message 
on  Poverty,  in  The  War  On  Itoverty,  The 

Economic  Opportunity  Ant  of  10 6k/  88th  Congress 
2d  session.  Document  No.  86. — congress 

United  States  Government  Jointing  Office  lQ6k 

Pp.  1-6.  March  16,  1964.)  * 19b4> 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


l*  development  °f  pOTetty  on  the  growth  and 

2*  hOTe  « tbe  —r. 

3.  What  did  President  Johnson  nrooos^  tn  +u~ 

ou  Propose  to  win  the  war  on  poverty? 

in1teheX^X^0taS°n  f6el  ^ SOTO“  ™ 

5’  ^POTrerty  2Xica^“  JWP°“  t0  “6t  tbe  of 

Questions  for  Discussion 

!•  Do  you  feel  that  Resident  Johnson’s  nroffrsin  fl++n/*ir«  +v. 
and  effects  of  poverty  as  previously  CeS  ^ 

2.  to  does  poverty  effect  those  Americans  who  are  not  poor? 

3.  What  is  the  program  for  the  70* s? 


Follow-up  activities 


Because  it  is  right,  because  it  is  wise,  and  because,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  it  is  possible  to  concjuer  poverty,  I submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  country,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

.••.And  this  program  is  much  more  than  a beginning. 

Rather  it  is  a commitment.  It  is  a total  commitment  by  this 
President,  and  this  Congress,  and  this  Nation,  to  pursue  victory 
over  the  most  ancient  of  mankind’s  enemies. 

On  many  historic  occasions  the  President  has  requested  from  Congress 
the  authority  to  move  against  forces  which  were  endangering  the 
well-being  of  our  country. 

This  is  such  an  occasion  .... 

(Adapted  from  "President  Johnson*  s Message 
on  Poverty,"  in  The  War  On  Poverty,  The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  88th  Congress, 
23.  session.  Document  No.  86. 

United  States  Government  Printing  Office.  1964. 
Pp.  1-6.  March  16,  1964.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  the  most  serious  effect  of  poverty  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  nation? 

2.  What  effect  will  the  poverty  program  have  on  the  nation*  s economy, 
according  to  President  Johnson? 

3.  What  did  President  Johnson  propose  to  win  the  war  on  poverty? 

4.  What  role  does  President  Johnson  feel  the  government  should 
play  in  the  war  on  poverty? 

5.  How  does  President  Nixon  propose  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
"poverty  in  America?" 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  President  Johnson*  s program  attacks  the  causes 
and  effects  of  poverty  as  previously  discussed? 

2.  How  does  poverty  effect  those  Americans  who  are  not  poor? 

3.  What  is  the  program  for  the  70*  s? 

Follow-up  activities 

1.  Have  students  read  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  see  how 
Congress  followed  up  the  President’s  "war  on  poverty"  message. 

What  changes  were  made?  Why?  What  is  the  status  today? 
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Students  can  survey  the  implication* of  this  law  on  the  local 
level. 

^ P®&sl  can  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  community  control 
of  a local  poverty  agency. 

b.  A member  of  the  community  poverty  agency  can  be  invited  to 
speak  to  the  class  about  the  role  they  are  playing  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

c.  Students  can  get  field  experience  by  being  encouraged  to 
volunteer  their  help  in  community  action  programs. 

K.  Using  pictures  to  understand  the  role  of  the  job  corps  in  the 
war  on  poverty 


(Piotos  from  A Look  At  The  War  On  Poverty 

Julius  F.  Rothman 

AFL-CIO  American  Federationist,  November  1967) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  types  of  skills  are  being  taught? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  skills  and  employability?  Income? 


c.  Students  can  get  field  experience  by  being  encouraged  to 
volunteer  their  help  in  community  action  programs. 

K.  Using  pictures  to  understand  the  role  of  the  job  corps  in  the 
war  on  poverty 


(Photos  from  A Look  At  The  War  On  Poverty 

Julius  F.  Rothman 

AFL-CIO  American  Federationist,  November  1967) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  types  of  skills  are  being  taught? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  skills  and  employability?  Income? 

3.  What  is  the  role  of  the  job  corps  in  the  war  on  poverty? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  role  do  you  see  for  unions  in  such  a program? 
government? 
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Follow-up  activities 
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What  are  its  goals? 

important  are  these  goals? 

What  are  the  costs? 

Are  the  purposes  important  enough  to  justify  the  costs? 
Is  there  a better  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem? 


with  poverty  irttelrnit  es  T pr0pose4  ^Srams  to  deal 


a.  Model  Cities  fipogram 
b • Headstart 
c#  Vista 
de  Job  Corps 

e.  Manpower  Development  and  draining  Act 
f*e  Teacher  Corps 

g.  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Budget 
be  Riot  Commission 
ie  Rent  Subsidies 

j.  national  Minimum  Wage  laws 

k.  Coamunity  Action  Programs 

l.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 


“■  ^‘.rs5y5“to  «,  „ w<«. 


needs  of  tSir^u^nS^d^^6^^  t0  met  the  wading  level 
printed  materials.  An  exampie^onows?  fUU  benefit  from  available 
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What  are  the  costs? 


Are  the  purposes  important  enough  to  justify  the  costs? 

- Is  there  a better  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem? 

2.  Students  can  research  and  report  on  proposed  programs  to  deal 
with  poverty  in  the  United  States. 

a.  Model  Cities  Program 

b.  Headstart 

c.  Vista 

d.  Job  Corps 

e.  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

f.  Teacher  Corps 

g.  A.  Phillip  Randolph  Budget 

h.  Riot  Commission 

i.  Rent  Subsidies 

j.  Rational  Minimum  Wage  Laws 

k.  Community  Action  Programs 

l.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

*L.  Using  a newspaper  article  to  know  about  the  role  of  private  industry 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Teachers  can  rewrite  printed  material  to  meet  the  reading  level 
needs  of  their  students  and  thus  derive  full  benefit  from  available 
printed  materials.  An  example  follows. 

"Washington.  —The  stone-cold  image  of  the  private  businessman 
may  be  fading. 

"The  high-pressure  executive  in  the  gray  flannel  suit... (interested 
only  in)  making  more  money,  has  all  be  disappeared  in  some  circles. 
In  his  place  is  emerging  a new  likeness:  the  business  leader  con- 

cerned with  the  economic  and  social  betterment  of  the  poor. 

"There  have  always  been  some  businessmen  devoting  spare  time  to 
worthy  charities.  But  today,  that  trend  is  becoming  widespread 
and  well  organized. ... 


*Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
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"Symptoms  (Signs)  of  the  trend  are  everywhere" 

"The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  under  this  headline 
in  its  newspaper:  ’Your  role  in  poverty  war,’  urged  businessmen 

to  order  its  pamphlet,  ’The  Role  of  the  Businessman  in  Reducing 
Poverty.*  It  sells  for  $2. 

"The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  New  York  is  conducting 
seminars  (study  groups)  for  business  leaders  from  all  over  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  involve  them  in  private  anti-poverty  projects. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  doing  much  the  same  thing  in  some  13 
selected  communities .... 

"Mr.  (Donald)  Cook  (President  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Company) 
says  that  business  leaders  must  ’break  the  artificial  barriers 
(unnatural  obstacles)  that  have  separated  the  purely  business  values 
from  the  purely  social  and  human  values.’ 

"Instances  of  businessmen  who  are  visibly  (noticeably  breaking  down 
these  barriers  are  multiplying. 

"In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  worked  up  a training 
program  to  offset  a shortage  of  cab  drivers  in  that  city.  Since  the 
program  began  in  19^2,  1,700  have  graduated  and  now  are  driving  cabs. 

"A  restaurant  association  in  the  same  city  instituted  (started)  a 
course  in  food  preparation  for  poor  people. 

"The  She1!  Oil  Company  worked  up  a service- station- attendant  program. 

"An  astonishing  nuniber  of  people  placed  in  jobs  as  a result  of 
such  programs— came  off  the  relief  (government  assistance)— mostly 
mothers  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  payments. 

"One  private  business  started  a school  to  train  key-punch  operators. 
They  trained  women  who  were  on  relief  (government  assistance)  mostly 
mothers  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  payments. 

"Out  of  111  graduates  who  had  never  worked  before,  53  have  jobs  and 
are  holding  on  to  them.  The  private  training  group  gets  paid  only 
for  those  graduates  who  are  able  to  hold  jobs. 

"National  Cash  Register  is  developing  a program  to  help  train  poor 
and  deprived  people— and  then  get  them  jobs. 

"This  is  just  a sampling  of  stories  repeated  in  countless  ways— all 
across  the  country. 

"*Mbre  and  more  businessmen  are  interested  in  programs  to  help  the 
poor,  * explains  one  New  York  businessman  who  is  devoting  (giving) 
o f'ull  time  to  recruiting  (enlisting  the  services  of)  other  business- 

ERIC  men  for  a private,  antipoverty  project.  *1  talk  to  people  every 

day  who  want  to  get  involved. ’ . . . 


XllVJ  JiWJICVJi  ivsouwxauxva  vw»*»va«i»  w* vw*  w—  w **»  ~ w 

s^nftr«  (study  groups)  for  business  leaders  from  all  over  the 
countiy"* : in  an  effort  to  involve  them  in  private  ant i -poverty  projects* 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  doing  much  the  same  thing  in  some  13 
selected  communities. •• • 

"Mr.  (Donald)  Cook  (President  of  the  American  Electric  Power  Company) 
says  that  business  leaders  must  ’break  the  artificial  barriers 
(unnatural  obstacles)  that  have  separated  the  purely  business  values 
from  the  purely  social  and  human  values.* 

"Instances  of  businessmen  who  are  visibly  (noticeably  breaking  down 
these  barriers  are  multiplying. 

"In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  Yellow  Cab  Company  worked  up  a training 
program  to  offset  a shortage  of  cab  drivers  in  that  city.  Since  the 
program  began  in  1962,  1,700  have  graduated  and  now  are  driving  cabs. 

"A  restaurant  association  in  the  same  city  instituted  (started)  a 
course  in  food  preparation  for  poor  people. 

"The  Shell  Oil  Company  worked  up  a service-station-attendant  program. 

"An  astonishing  number  of  people  placed  in  jobs  as  a result  of 
such  programs— came  off  the  relief  (government  assistance)— mostly 
mothers  receiving  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  payments. 

"One  private  business  started  a school  to  train  key-punch  operators. 
They  trained  women  who  were  on  relief  (government  assistance)  mostly 
mothers  receiving  Aid  tc  Dependent  Children  payments. 

"Out  of  111  graduate.*  who  had  never  worked  before,  53  have  jobs  and 
are  holding  on  to  ttem.  The  private  training  group  gets  paid  only 
for  those  graduated  who  are  able  to  hold  jobs. 

"National  Cash  Register  is  developing  a program  to  help  train  poor 
and  deprived  people — and  then  get  them  jobs. 

"This  is  just  a sampling  of  stories  repeated  in  countless  ways— all 
across  the  country. 

1,1  More  and  more  businessmen  are  interested  in  programs  to  help  the 
poor,  * explains  one  New  York  businessman  who  is  devoting  (giving) 
full  time  to  recruiting  (enlisting  the  services  of)  other  business- 
men for  a private,  antipoverty  project.  *1  talk  to  people  every 
day  who  want  to  get  involved. *••  • 

"Already,  it  is  estimated  that  businessmen  are  giving  time  worth 
about  $5  billion  a year  to  voluntary  charitable  endeavors  (efforts). 

"....A  spokesman  for  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  says 
that  businessmen  have  doubled  their  nonprofit  activity  in  five  years. 
Some  top  executives  spend  up  to  80  percent  of  their  time  on  good 
works,  partially  (in  part)  on  long-standing  good-will  programs  and 
partially  (in  part)  on  efforts  to  combat  poverty.... 

"Experts  point  out  that  if  industries  in  this  country  provided  2 
percent  more  jobs  than  they  now  do,  unemployment  could  be  wiped  out 
rvyvvprri  giit— assuming  (providing)  workers  had  the  necessary  skills . 
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"Experience  with  th*  ***■,„ 

indicates  that  the  mnsf81  °n  povier’fcyf  over  the  past  tw* 

thS  ”°st  Presaing  need  is  basil  £!?„£!  J6"8 

"Business  groups  m,  +„  . M for 

the  Chamber  of  Commerce  ' Asocial  n of  Manufacturers 

(opened  up)  adequ™|i|  if  ^sources  eou^ 

*- 

816  disal>le<1  °r  aged. ..." 
»***£.  "^^aU^l^en^6^11^  War  °» 

December  2?'  i uj .’.  t Science  Mon-f  tor. 

Questions  fOr  Inguiry  and  Discovery 

1-  Xsirs’^rsa?  » *«-. ..  ^ 

' J5^*"  «%r«.  hn.  j,  a.  ^ ^ 

3.  Why  is  business  concerned  with  tv, 

c^«t<  6 Pr°blem  of  the  poor? 

.Questions  for  Discussion 

*•  a*®  the  advantages  ot  * 

PW6rty?  **  thereX  disa^I^*^8*1*  111  the  ■»  °n 

2-  Should  the  war  on  novertv  a-  «. 
industry?  labor  unions?*  £v£^r  -~Uity  of 

jbllow~up  activity 

sector “of^the  ^'°^‘ow^nS  organisations  illustrate  , * 

°f  the  eoon°«y  ^aa  undertaken  the  ?^  ^ the 

“**  right  against  poverty: 


New  York  Urban  Coalition 


Economic  Development  Council 
New  York  iUblic  Development  Corporation 
Bedford  - Stuyvesant  Development  and 
Services  Corporation 
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PARADOX:  Although  unemployment  (left)  has  been 
decreasing  in  New  Yorfe  Ctty,  wdhn  veils  (right) 
have  risen.  One  fector  is  the  luge  "™*W  of  chi- 


i 

4 

I 

i 

I 
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(Source:  New  York  Times.  1969.) 


-Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1#  S?8?haS  bSen  the  Unen5>loym^nt  trend  Hew  York  City  since 


2.  What  has  been  the  trend  for  the  number  of  people  receiving 
welfare  in  New  York  City  during  the  same  pSiod?  ^ 

3*  ^Jfi0nS^P^if  (my*  18  there  between  employment  and 
the  welfare  rolls  in  New  York  City? 

Uj^?aa  ib  be  sadd  that  creating  jobs  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  New  Yo.?k  City?  6 zne 


Follow-up  Activity 


w*  vvu 


o 

ERIC 


Using  a newspaper  column  to  understand  the  problems 
welfare  system. 

? SJaYofk#  -®0  understand  the  depth  of  di sillust ionment  with  our 
present  welfare  system,  you  must  know  such  key  facts  about  it 

Q.  What's  wrong  with  today's  welfare  system? 


■ m 


PARADOX:  though  unemployment  (left)  has  beat 
dccmitoi  in  Ntw  YoHc  City,  wttfwt  foUi  (ip) 
have  risen.  One  factor  is  toe  large  number  of  cMl- 
Oien  about  69  par  eat  ef  toe  total  adpto* 
in  wrifaxe  famines. 


(Source:  New  York  Times,  1969*) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  has  been  the  unemployment  trend  for  New  York  City  since 
1958? 

2.  What  has  been  the  trend  for  the  number  of  people  receiving 
welfare  in  New  York  City  during  the  same  period? 

3*  What  relationship,  if  any,  is  there  between  employment  and 
the  welfare  rolls  in  New  York  City? 

4,  Why  can  it  be  said  that  creating  jobs  alone  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  poverty  in  New  York  City? 

Follow-up  Activity 

Using  a newspaper  column  to  understand  the  problems  of  our 

welfare  system. 

New  York.  To  understand  the  depth  of  disillustionment  with  our 

present  welfare  system,  you  must  know  such  key  facts  about  it 

as: 

Q.  What's  wrong  with  today’s  welfare  system? 

A.  What’s  wrong  is  that  it  doesn’t  work.  It  covers  only  about 
8 million  Americans  now  living  below  the  $3,300  poverty 
level  established  by  the  federal  government  for  a family 
of  four  and  costs  $8  million  a year  to  do  only  this. 

It  is,  in  the  words  of  Joseph  C.  Wilson,  chairman  of 
Xerox  Corp.  and  also  of  Gov.  Rockefeller’s  12-man 
committee  on  public  welfare,  ’’demeaning,  inefficient, 
inadequate  and  has  so  many  disincentives  built  into  it 
that  it  encourages  continued  dependency.” 
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SSW5  S^eeDS  5*  hUfliati^s.  undermines 

meting  that  ’ Its  rules  «W  oft®  so  con- 

i“?  „ „ they  discourage  people  who  want  to  work 

toeSc  aw  &o rf  iSf1’?  children  °f  the  motivation  to 
eait  away  from  a recurring  cycle  of  relief. 


Q*  How  did  tins  come  about? 


A. 


mS^Asir^  W30-  « a temporary 

this  lasr^t^2  s?I^fdoenftr  PUblfC  assistance.  On 
funds  avaiSK  St^ce^et  ^ °"  ^ 


A. 


Who  are  the  30  million  below  the  poverty  line? 


sw^'ri's;  "rar 

white  children  but  six  of  every  10  non-white  childrel 


Q.  What  about  the  8 million  on  relief? 


A. 


s:  ^4sr^tiSooo 


Q.  What  does  this  profile  of  our  welfare  population  say? 


A. 


SSFSsr*' St' *i2t  KSRS555  " 

xr  rcS  Ssasfaar 

:»*—  ” as.'s  snst, 


Q.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  working? 


o 

ERIC 


A.  Here  s just  one.  Under  our  welfare  Rva+ctm  +t,A..  _ 

have  lost  one  dollar  in  system>  those  on  welfare 

earned  at  f^r  every  do^  they  have 

income  tlx  nedl  n l'  vttlf  has  nsajlt  that  the  hipest 

^ ..  e vsx  ^aia  ->he  U.S.  has  been  mid  w ^ 


'q&e uvn  uxu  ujjjl©  aUUUUi 

A#  Welfare  was  created  during  the  depression  1930s  as  a temporary 
measure.  As  it  has  evolved  in  the  decades  following,  it  has 
become  a hodge-podge  of  50  separate  programs  with  each  state 
determining  its  own  level  of  pay.  ents,  each  working  out  its 
own  eligibility  standards,  each  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
accept  federal  funds  available  for  public  assistance.  On 
this  last  point:  22  states  do  not  accept  all  of  the  federal 
funds  available  for  assistance  purposes. 

Q.  Who  are  the  30  million  below  the  poverty  line? 

A.  First,  they  are  15%  of  our  population  and  a sickening  one- 
fourth  of  all  our  children.  More  than  half  are  in  fact, 
under  18.  Approximately  80%  of  the  children  on  welfare  live 
in  homes  without  fathers;  among  them  are  one  of  every  10  < 

white  children  but  six  of  every  10  non-white  children. 

Q.  What  about  the  8 million  on  relief? 

A.  The  vast  majority  are  either  toe  young,  too  old,  too  sick 
or  too  disabled  to  be  self-supporting.  More  specifically, 
more  than  2,000,000,  mostly  women,  are  65  or  over;  more 
than  700,000  are  totally  blind  or  disabled;  almost  4,000. r>0 
are  children  whose  parents  cannot  support  them;  about  1,  jC,000 
are  their  mothers;  about  100,000  are  their  physically  c ... 
mentally  incapacitated  fathers.  Only  about  60,000  are  i *.e- 
bodied  men. 

Q.  What  does  this  profile  of  our  welfare  population  say? 

A.  It  shouts  ’’lie"  to  those  who  claim  that  those  on  welfare  are 
"loafers"  who  wonft  work.  Most  do  not  work  because  they 
cannot.  This  alone,  argues  the  Rockefeller  Committee,  means 
that  our  present  welfare  system  needi  drastic  and  immediate 
reform.  At  the  very  least,  the  committee  urges  these  major 
changes;  the  aged,  blind  and  disabled, who  constitute  one- 
third  of  welfare  rolls,  should  be  transferred  to  Social 
Security;  day  care  facilities  should  be  substantially  expanded 
to  enable  welfare  mothers  to  work,  if  they  can;  incentives 
to  work  should  b,e  liberalized  to  spur  those  who  can  work  to 
do  so.  | 

i 

Q.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  working? 

A.  Here's  Just  one.  Under  our  welfare  system,  those  on  welfare 
have  lost  one  dollar  in  benefits  for  every  dollar  they  have 
earned  at  work,  a 100%  taxi  This  has  meant  that  the  highest 
income  tax  paid  in  the  U.S.  has  been  paid  by  mothers  or 
fathers  who  quality  for  relief  under  the  "Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children"  program.  There  has  been  some  modest 
liberalizing  of  this  ru^e  this  year,  but  the  change  is  only 
a starter.  In  practice  * disincentives  to  work  still  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  welfare  system. 

Q.  Won't  reform  of  the  system  be  sufficient? 

A.  No.  What  is  needed  is  a new  approach  to  poverty  to  replace 
our  present  cruel,  archaic,  costly,  inefficient  system  of 
welfare  payments. 

(Source:  Sylvia  Dorter,  New  York  Post.  1969*) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  major  drawbacks  to  our  current  welfare  system! 

2.  What  effect  will  the  Increase  in  Job  opportunities  have  on  the 
total  welfare  picture?  Why? 

3.  How  does  our  current  system  foster  growth  of  the  welfare  rolls! 

4.  What  other  problems  are  created  by  our  welfare  structure! 

5#  What  changes  does  the  author  propose? 

questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  have  we  witnessed  a decline  in  poverty  and  an  increase  in  welfare 
expenditures? 

« <fVio  welfare  system  is  not  an  effective 

2.  Why  have  some  argued  that  the  wexrare  * 

means  of  helping  the  poor!  Are  they  Justified! 

Using  a Presidential  address  to  learn  about  new  approaches  to  the 
poverty  problem. 

HIXOH  ASKS  OVERHAUL  OP  WELFARE,  WITH  WORK  OR  nUOTIHG  REQUIRED 

- federal  Government  build  a foundation  under  the 

LSTS  ’^'tSSiSxr  •*»  •&££?£ 

eaie  for  itself  - wherever  in  America  that  family  may  live. 

**  a family  of  four  now  on  “^^’a^to 

basic  Federal  payment  f >6?°  anyone's  present 

that  amount  and  most  would  do  so.  I foundation  would 

level  of  Refits  telow«ed.  At  ^“™Vtslde  earnings  would 

he  ’*•  ^ 

{*«2  W only  50  cents  for  each 

dollar  earned. 

, , a n._i1v  head  already  employed  at  low  wages  could 
By  the  same  token,  a family  heaa  aireaay  p j would  n0  longer 

get  family  assistance  s^plement.  tb  e^h  father  earns 

-be  discriminated  against.  A famiiy  of  five  in  wnx  fmn±eB  m 

$2,000  a year  - which  is  the  hard  fact  of  iig  for  many^  £come  of 

would  get  family  assistancepa^  $-9  have  its  income 

$3,260.  A family  of  seven  earning  $3, 000  a year 

raised  to  $4,3^0* 

..  the  Government  would  recognize  that  it  has 

Thus,  for  the  first  tn®  ru?  -noor  than  to  the  nonworking 

si*- » . w 

that  it  would  always  pay  to  work. 

With  such  incentives,  most  recipients  Who  can  work  will  want  to  work. 
This  is  part  of  the  American  character. 

But  what  of  the  others  - those  who  can  work  but  Choose  not  to! 

r*« 4 o pH  tyvd!L&a 
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3.  How  does  our  current  system  foster  growth  of  the  welfare  rolls? 

4.  What  other  problems  are  created  by  our  welfare  structure? 

5.  What  changes  does  the  author  propose? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  have  we  witnessed  a decline  in  poverty  and  an  increase  in  welfare 
expenditures? 

2.  Why  have  some  argued  that  the  welfare  system  is  not  an  effective 
means  of  helping  the  poor?  Are  they  justified? 

Using  a Presidential  address  to  learn  about  new  approaches  to  the 
poverty  problem, 

NIXON  ASKS  OVERHAUL  OF  WELFARE,  WITH  WORK  OR  TRAINING  REQUIRED 

I propose  that  the  Federal  Government  build  a foundation  under  the 
income  of  every  American  fr  ■ i f with  dependent  children  that  cannot 
care  for  itself  - wherevr ? > America  that  family  may  live. 

For  a family  of  four  ^ w on  welfare,  with  no  outside  income,  the 
basic  Federal  payment  would  be  $1,600  a year.  States  could  add  to 
that  amount  and  most  would  do  so.  In  no  case  would  anyone's  present 
level  of  benefits  be  lowered.  At  the  same  time,  this  foundation  would 
be  one  on  which  the  family  itself  could  build.  Outside  earnings  would 
be  encouraged,  not  discouraged.  The  new  worker  could  keep  the  first 
$60  a month  of  outside  earnings  with  no  reduction  in  his  benefits,  and 
beyond  that  the  benefits  would  be  reduced  by  only  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  earned. 

By  the  same  token,  a family  head  already  employed  at  low  wages  could 
get  family  assistance  supplement:  those  who  work  would  no  longer 

be  discriminated  against.  A family  of  five  in  which  the  father  earns 
$2,000  a year  - which  Is  the  hard  fact  of  life  for  many  families  - 
would  get  family  assistance  payments  of  $1,260  for  a total  income  of 
$3,260,  A family  of  seven  earning  $3,000  a year  would  have  its  income 
raised  to  $4,360. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  would  recognize  that  it  has 
no  less  of  an  obligation  to  the  working  poor  than  to  the  nonworking 
poor;  and  for  the  first  time,  benefits  would  be  scaled  in  such  a way 
that  it  would  always  pay  to  work. 

With  such  incentives,  most  recipients  who  can  work  will  want  to  work. 
This  is  part  of  the  American  character. 

But  what  of  the  others  - those  who  can  work  but  choose  not  to? 

The  answer  is  very  simple. 

Under  this  proposal,  everyone  who  accepts  benefits  must  also  accept 
work  or  training  provided  suitable  jobs  are  available  either  locally 
or  at  some  distance  if  transportation  is  provided.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions would  be  those  unable  to  work,  and  mothers  of  preschool 
children,  however , would  have  the  opportunity  to  work  - because  I am 
also  proposing  along  with  this  a major  expansion  of  day-care  centers  to 
make  it  possible  for  mothers  to  take  jobs  by  which  they  can  support 
themselves  and  their  children. 
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This  national  floor  under  incomes  for  working  or  dependent  families  is 
not  a guaranteed  income."  Under  the  guaranteed  income  proposal, 
everyone  would  be  assured  a minimum  income,  regardless  of  hw  mch  he  was 
capable  of  earning,  regardless  of  what  his’needwas,  re£rd£.Hf 
whether  or  not  he  was  willing  to  work. 

Bwing  the  Presidential  campaign  last  year  I offered  such  a plan.  I 

wSSd contlnue  t0  oppose  it.  A guaranteed  income 

*?!?  incentive  to  work:  the  family  assistance  plan  in- 

SSSrt  reL^*^T«  Tin  A guapanteed  ***■•  establishes  a right 
^r?ieSp0nSiMlit,ies : fami3y  assistance  recognizes  a need  and 
establishes  a responsibility.  It  provides  help  to  those  in  need,  and 

that*hose  wh0  Help  work  to  the  StoTof 

P1®1®  is  no  reason  »Hy  one  person  should  be  taxed 
so  that  another  can  choose  to  live  idly* 

In  states  that  now  have  benefit  levels  above  the  Federal  floor  family 

sStf^n°^WUlf  *£*  !ase  th®  rt®tes'  financial  hurSS.^’i?^ 

Soot  w^S°£  vhleh  Plenty  is  most  widespread  - the  new  Federal 

^ £;esent  awwage  benefit  levels,  and  would  mean  a 
leap  upward  for  many  thousands  of  families  that  cannot  care  for 


The  Effect  of  Earnings  On  Aid  for  SYmiW  nr  k 


FonOTdng  are  figures  reflecting  the  effect  of  earnings  on  welfare 
$3,920  °f  ’ f’  "lth  benefits  enain8  a*  level  of 

FAMILY  OF  FOUR 
BENEKET  SCHEDULE 

EARNED 

INCOME 

BENEFIT 

TOTAL 

INCOME 

0 

720 

1000 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

3920 

1600 

1600 

l46o 

1210 

960 

710 

460 

210 

1600 

2320 

2460 

2710 

2960 

3210 

3460 

3710 

3920 

(Source:  New  York  Times  8/9/69) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

What  floor  does  President  Nixon  place  on  earnings? 

What  incantivea  are  built  in  for  working  to  earn  additional  income? 
What  TOQVifllflUfl  flyfl  THO/^a  .J.-  ^ 


whether  or  not  he  was  willing  to  work. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  last  year  I offered  such  a plan.  I 
oppose  it  now,  and  will  continue  to  oppose  it.  A guaranteed  income 
would  undermine  the  incentive  to  work:  the  family  assistance  plan  in- 
creased the  incentive  to  work.  A guaranteed  income  establishes  a right 
without  responsibilities:  family  assistance  recognizes  a need  and 
establishes  a responsibility.  It  provides  help  to  those  in  need,  and 
in  turn  requires  that  those  who  receive  help  work  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities.  There  is  no  reason  why  one  person  should  be  taxed 
so  that  another  can  choose  to  live  idly. 

In  states  that  now  have  benefit  levels  above  the  Federal  floor,  family 
assistance  would  help  ease  the  states'  financial  burdens.  But  in  20 
states  - those  in  which  poverty  is  most  widespread  - the  new  Federal 
floor  would  be  above  present  average  benefit  levels,  and  would  mean  a 
leap  upward  for  many  thousands  of  families  that  cannot  care  for 
themselves. 

The  Effect  of  Earnings  On  Aid  for  FMrfly  of  4 

Following  are  figures  reflecting  the  effect  of  earnings  on  welfare 
benefits  for  a family  of  four,  with  benefits  ending  at  the  level  of 
$3,920  in  earnings: 

FAMILY  OF  FOUR 
BENEFIT  SCHEDULE 


EARNED 

TOTAL 

INCOME 

BENEFIT 

INCOME 

0 

1600 

1600 

720 

1600 

2320 

1000 

1460 

2460 

1500 

1210 

2710 

2000 

960 

2960 

2500 

710 

3210 

3000 

460 

3460 

3500 

210 

3710 

3920 

3920 

(Source:  New  York  Times  8/9/69) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  Wha+  floor  does  President  Nixon  place  on  earnings? 

2.  What  incentives  are  built  in  for  working  to  earn  additional  income? 

3*  What  provisions  are  made  for  those  who  do  not  work? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  program? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  might  this  program  help  In  the  war  on  poverty? 

2.  Why  have  some  people  critized  President  Nixons  proposals? 

5 

i 

3*  Why  did  Resident  Nixon  reject  the  guaranteed  income  proposal?  j 

Do  you  feel  his  reasoning  is  sound?  Would  you  favor  it? 

Why  or  why  not? 

i 

4.  How  does  the  Nixon  approach  differ  tram  the  Johnson  approach  to  1 

the  war  on  poverty? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

Have  students  compare  the  three  programs  suggested  below  as  to 

1)  cost  and  who  will  pay  it 

2)  benefit  to  the  poor 

3)  incentives 

k)  role  of  government 
5)  desirability 

A.  Negative  income  tax 

B.  Guaranteed  income 

C.  Family  allowance 

*2.  Use  the  cartoon  below  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  Nixon  Program 
and  its  impact  on  poverty.  


— AMvin  Ttpity,  Mm  Yah  Amttadem  Mm* 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  does  the  tear  shed  by  the  President  represent? 

2.  What  effect  will  it  have  in  the  "bucket”? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  cartoonist  agrees  with  the  Presidents  plan?  How 
can  you  tell?  Do  you  think  he's  justified? 

4.  How  might  the  plan  be  improved? 

5.  What  problems  would  it  solve?  What  problems  might  it  create? 
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^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 


4)  role  of  government 

5)  desirability 

A.  Negative  income  tax 

B.  Guaranteed  income 

C.  Family  allowance 

*2.  Use  the  cartoon  below  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  Nixon  Program 
and  its  impact  on  poverty. 


—Melvin  Tepley,  New  York  Amunlam  New 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  does  the  tear  shed  by  the  President  represent? 

2.  What  effect  will  it  have  in  the  "bucket”? 

3*  Do  you  think  the  cartoonist  agrees  with  the  President  * s plan?  How 
can  you  tell?  Do  you  think  he’s  justified? 

4.  How  might  the  plan  be  improved? 

5.  What  problems  would  it  solve?  What  problems  might  it  create? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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II*  WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OP  LABOR  UT  THE  UNITED  STATES? 


Emphases:  Labor  unions  have  had  an  important  impact  on  the  growth 

and  development  of  the  American  economy. 


Job  security  has  become  a major  goal  of  unions  due  to  the 
accelerated  pace  of  automation. 


The  role  of  strikes  has  expanded  into  new  areas  and  has 
come  under  closer  scrutiny. 


Note:  Teachers  may  wish  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of 

insurance  (section  c4,  a3  of  the  course  outline)  for  students 
achieving  below  grade  level. 


Bow  Wages  Are  Determined 


Union 


Woi tor 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LAWS 


8UB8I8TENCE  LEVEL 


1.  What  is  the  minimum  wage  an  employer  can  afford  to  pay  an 

employee?  ^ 

2.  What  effect  does  a minimum  wage  law  have  on  the  wage 

employees  will  actually  pay?  ^ 


3.  What  factors  push  wages  higher?  Discuss  each. 

4.  What  factors  push  wages  lower?  Discuss  each. 
5*  Why  is  Uncle  Sam  holding  the  scale? 

Questions  for  Discussion 


X*  scflea  are  actually  balanced  in  our  economy? 

WnlCil  Side  hAA  jyyuftfpy 


Job  security  has  become  a major  goal  of  unions  due  to  the 
accelerated  pace  of  automation. 

The  role  of  strikes  has  expanded  into  new  areas  and  has 
come  under  closer  scrutiny. 

Mote:  Teachers  may  wish  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  role  of 

insurance  (section  c4,  a3  of  the  course  outline)  for  students 
achieving  below  grade  level. 


A,  Using  an  illustration  to  understand  how  wages  are  determined. 


1.  What  is  the  miniaMjn  wage  an  employer  can  afford  to  pay  an 
employee? 

2,  What  effect  does  a minimum  wage  law  have  on  the  wage 
employees  will  actually  pay? 

3. ...  What  factors  push  wages  higher?  Discuss  each. 

4.  What  factors  push  wages  lower?  Discuss  each. 

5*  Why  is  Uncle  Sam  holding  the  scale? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  you  think  the  scales  are  actually  balanced  in  our  economr? 
Which  side  has  greater  weight?  Why? 

2.  Should  Uncle  Sam  be  responsible  for  maintaining  a m-tn-tnmw  wage 
in  our  society? 

3*  Wby  caa  worker  productivity  place  a ceiling  on  the  wages  he 
get? 
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Follow-up  Activity 

Have  students  survey  their  neighborhood  to  determine  the  range  of 
wages  for  various  activities.  The  raw  data  can  then  he  analyzed 
to  determine  why  some  jobs  pay  more  than  others.  A comparison 
can  be  made  to  the  chart  below  which  students  can  update  in 
light  of  their  research. 

Median  Money  Incomes  by  Occupation » I960 


Occupation 

Income 

Physicians 

$14,560 

Lawyers 

1C, 590 

Airplane  Pilots 

10,270 

Economists 

8,650 

Electricians 

5,950 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

5,200 

Store  Clerks 

4,030 

Janitors 

2,860 

Farm  Laborers 

1,080 

(Source:  U.S.  Census  i960) 
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B.  Using  and  interpreting  a chart  to  learn  about  the  changing  nature  of 
our  labor  force. 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP,  1964, 

AND  PROJECTED  REQUIREMENTS.  1975  


Major  occupation  group 


1964 


1979 


Total  Employment.. 

S5S5S5*  tSgSSftSgKSSSS  i»i  ■>  JuiSSSS 

1. White-collar  workers. ... 


Professional,  technical, 

and  kindred  workers 

Managers,  officials,  and 
proprietors,  except  farm 
Clerical  anl  kindred 

workers 

Sales  workers 


2. Bxue- collar  workers..... 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  "54" 

kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindreu 

workers 

Laborers,  except  farm 
and  mine. ••••••••••••••• 


3. Service  workers, 


Number  (in  : Per-  ■ Number  in  iPer- 
millions)  ; cent  : (millions)  rcent 


4 .Farmers  and  farm  managers, 

1 oVtAKnya  anA  ■ffftyawuam  . • 


70.4 

31.1 


i 100.0 

44.2 


i 101.0 

4fU 


:100.0 

^3 


8.6 

12.2 

15.8 

15.6 

84 

7.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

4l 

10.7 

15.2 

16.7 

16.5 

56 

4.5 

6.3 

5.8 

5,7 

29 

25.5 

36.3 

34.0 

33.7 

33 

9.0 

12.8 

12.8 

12.7 

42 

12.9 

18.4 

16.5 

16.3 

28 

3.6 

5.2 

4.6 

4.6 

28 

9.3 

13.2 

14.6 

14.4 

57 

li.U 

i 6.3 

! 3*5 

3.5 

i -20 

Percent 

Change 

1964 

1975 


42 

57 


Median  Money  Incomes  by  Occupation,  i960 


Occupation 

Income 

Physicians 

$14,560 

Lawyers 

10,590 

Airplane  Pilots 

10,270 

Economists 

8,650 

Electricians 

5,950 

Elementary  School  Teachers 

5,200 

Store  Clerks 

4,030 

Janitors 

2,860 

Farm  Laborers 

1,080 

(Source:  U.S.  Census  i960) 

B#  Using  and  interpreting  a chart  to  learn  about  the  changing  nature  of 
our  labor  force, 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION  GROUP,  1964, 

AND  PROJECTED  REQUIREMENTS,  1975 


Major  occupation  group 


Total  Employment, 


1964 

Number tin  : Per- 
millions)  : cent 


70.4  jlOO.O 


1975 

Number  in :Per- 
(millions)  ;cent 


101.0 


Bgascceaayaaaacagtsaawsgyasasaasssgygt 


jlOO.O 

sas^gg 


Percent 

Change 

1964 

1975 


42 


IHgy 


1 .White-collar  workers... ... 

31.1 

44.2 

48.8 

48.3 

57 

Professional,  technical. 

8.6 

15.8 

15.6 

84 

and  kindred  workers 

12.2 

Managers,  officials,  and 
proprietors,  except  farm.. 

7.5 

10.6 

10.6 

10.5 

4l 

Clerical  and  kindred 
workers 

10.7 

15.2 

16.7 

16.5 

56 

4.5 

25.5 

6.3 

36.3 

5.8 

5.7 

29 

2 .Blue-collar  workers 

3U.0 

33.7 

33 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  ftPd 
kindred  workers 

9#0 

12.9 

3.6 

9.3_ 

12.8 

12.8 

12.7 

42 

Operatives  and  kindreu 
workers 

18.4 

16.5 

16.3 

28 

Laborers,  except  farm 

5.2 

13.2 

4.6 

4.6 

28 

3.Service  workers 

14.6 

14.4 

ZL 

4 .Farmers  and  farm  managers. 

6.3 

3.5 

3.5 

-20 

laborers,  and  foremen..... 

4.4 

(Sources:  U,S,  Dept,  of  Labor  and  National  Planning  Association) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1#  How  many  workers  may  be  required  in  1975? 

2,  What  is  the  percent  of  change? 

3*  What  may  happen  to  the  number  of  workers  needed  in  each 
occupation  group? 

What  may  happen  to  the  percent  change  in  each  occupation  group? 

5.  If  you  had  a choice  of  occupations  for  which  to  prepare,  which 

would  you  select?  Why?  ’ 

6.  What  other  considerations  should  be  taken  into  account? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1#  Why  has  there  been  an  increase  in  white  collar  workers  in  the 
U.S.? 

2.  Why  has  there  been  an  absolute  decrease  in  the  farming  popula- 
tion in  this  country? 

3*  How  can  the  shift  from  a product  production  economy  to  a service 
economy  affect  employment,  education,  our  economy? 

Follow-up  Activity 

A student  committee  can  update  the  material  above.  Students  and 

teachers  should  be  alert  to  the  1970  Census  and  the  trends  it 
indicates. 


C.  Using  statistics  to  discover  the  economic  effects  of  education. 

I 

»»a«WTAOe  Of  SiYlNTHN-VlAt  OIOS  OKADUAflNO  ROM  HfQM  SCHOOL 


4&1  %-j 


*72.0%“ 


100% 

90 
80 
70 
80 
50 
40 

30  < 

20  

10  *“2.0%“24%“3.5%-^%- 

o umamHUK  _____ 

1870  1880  1890  1900  1910  1920  1930  1940  1930  1960  1965 

(Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics^ 

Questions  for  Inquiry  aqd  Discovery 

1.  What  has  been  the  trend  in  education? 

2.  What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  quality  of  workers  in  the 
labor  force? 
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Occupation 


Bricklayer 

Carpenter 

Mechanic 

Plumber 

Bus  Driver 

Toolmaker 

Electrician 

Painter 

Truck  Driver 

Fireman 


Average  Income  (i960) 
Elem.  or  J.H.S.  Gradual-.* 


H«8«  Graduate 


5100 
4800 
5000 
5700 
4400 
6 700 
6100 
44oo 
5200 
5300 


(Source:  i960  Census^ 

Questions  fjor  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


6300 
5700 
5900 
6700 
5400 
7300 
66 00 
5100 
5700 
6100 


1<*  What  effect  does  increased  edue«+  -t  <-m 

earning  power?  eaucation  have  on  a worker’s 


2*  SSjST  edUCatl°n  provlde  «•  opportunity  for  a greater 

in 


lifetime  Earnings  and 


pr'prjzs,  -Bi 

-me  to  three  years  of  hiah  sohn/o  ••••9341,000 

Itour  years  ofcollege.  -394,000 

Five  or  more  years  of  ooUeg;.' .*  .* | .*  .* .*  " ) ] 1 


(Souro®!  gweatt  of  Labor  Statists 
&ggtiQSg  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


**  Set^ef*  eC0n0miC  °f  * Mgh  school  diploma  over  one's 


2*  ^T^lii^  “ 6011688  one’s  lifetime 


3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  education  and  Income? 
Follow-up  Activities 


1.  Have  students  use  the  manpower  ^ 

Statistics  to  show  the  *“  °f  ^b0r 


a.  Educational  attainment  and  job  mobilitv 

b.  Educational  attainment  and  job  securitv 

C.  Educational  attainment  and  e£n£T^wth. 


H&Vft  a 


y 

-? 


3. 

2 

1 


Mechanic 

5000 

5900 

Plumber 

5700 

6700 

Bus  Driver 

4400 

5400 

Toolmaker 

6700 

7300 

Electrician 

6100 

6600 

Painter 

4400 

5100 

Truck  Drive: 

5200 

5700 

Fireman 

5300 

6100 

(Source:  i960  Census) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1, 

2. 


What  effect  does  increased  education  have  on  a worker’s 
earning  power? 

Why  does  education  provide  the  opportunity  for  a greater 
income? 

ni 


Lifetime  Earnings  and  Education 

Less  than  eight  years  of  elementary  s chool . • $189 , 000 

Eight  years  of  elementary  school 15247,000 

One  to  three  years  of  high  school 2 5284,000 

Four  years  of  high  school,  25341,000 

One  to  three  years  of  high  school 25394,000 

Four  years  of  college 2 >508,000 

Five  or  more  years  of  college $587,000 


(Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  is  the  economic  value  of  a high  school  diploma  over  one's 
lifetime? 


2,  What  effect  does  a college  diploma  have  on  one's  lifetime 
earning  ability? 

3*  What  is  the  relationship  becween  education  and  income? 


Follow-up  Activities 

1,  Have  students  use  the  manpower  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  show  the  relationships  between 

a.  Educational  attainment  and  job  mobility 

b.  Educational  attainment  and  job  security 

c.  Educational  attainment  and  economic  growth, 

*2.  Have  students  write  an  article  and  translate  Chart  II  or  III  into 
a cartoon  for  the  school  newspaper  on  "Education  and  Earning  Bower," 

*3.  Invite  the  school  vocational  counselor  or  a speaker  from  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Office  to  discuss  the  current  and 
future  labor  requirements  in  New  York  City, 

i 

♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level,  j 
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D*  Using  a filmstrip  to  understand  why  unions  developed. 

Teachers  can  use  the  filmstrip  and  record  - The  Growth  of  the  Labor 

Movement , Part  I,  Guidance  Associations,  Har court,  Brace  and  World. 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

Before  showing 

1.  Students  should  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  names  ^7^ 
terminology  used  in  the  filmstrip.  Review  the  following  with 
your  class : 

AFL-CIO  scabs 

collective  bargaining  closed  shop 

contract  industrial  union 

industrialization 

After  showing 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  conditions  existed  in  industry  that  gave  rise  to  labor  unions? 

2.  What  demands  did  early  unions  make  for  workers? 

3*  What  kind  of  structure  did  Samuel  Gompers  establish  for  workers? 

4.  What  methods  were  used  by  employers  to  thwart  the  development  of 
labor  unions? 

5*  What  was  the  Federal  government * s attitude  toward  the  development 
of  labor  unions? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  has  industry^  attitude  toward  labor  changed  since  1900?  Why 
has  it  changed? 

2.  How  has  the  attitude  of  government  changed?  Why  has  it  changed? 

3*  Should  workers  have  the  right  to  join  labor  unions?  Justify 
your  answer. 

4.  What  role  should  unions  play  today? 

This  lesson  suggests  a good  vehicle  for  Team  Teaching. 

Monday  - Two  classes  combine  to  view  the  filmstrip  The  Growth  of  the 
Labor  Movement.  Part  I.  They  are  given  the  above  questions 
berore  the  showing.  After  the  showing,  the  large  group  is 
subdivided  into  grotrofl  A.  CL 


~ 
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terminology  used  in  the  filmstrip.  Review  the  following  with 
your  class: 

AFL-CIO  scabs 

collective  bargaining  closed  shop 

contract  industrial  union 

industrialization 


After  showing 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  conditions  existed  in  industry  that  gave  rise  to  labor  unions? 

2.  What  demands  did  early  unions  make  for  workers? 

3.  What  kind  of  structure  did  Samuel  Gompers  establish  for  workers? 

4.  What  methods  were  used  by  employers  to  thwart  the  development  of 
labor  unions? 

5*  What  was  the  Federal  government  ’ s attitude  toward  the  development 
of  labor  unions? 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  has  industry’s  attitude  toward  labor  changed  since  1900?  Why 
has  it  changed? 

2.  How  has  the  attitude  of  government  changed?  Why  has  it  changed? 

3.  Should  workers  have  the  right  to  join  labor  unions?  Justify 
your  answer. 

4.  What  role  should  unions  play  today? 


This  lesson  suggests  a good  vehicle  for  Team  Teaching. 


Monday  - Two  classes  combine  to  view  the  filmstrip  The  Growth  of  the 
Labor  Movement.  Fart  I.  They  are  given  the  above  questions 
before  the  showing.  After  the  showing,  the  large  group  is 
subdivided  into  groups  A,  B,  C. 

Tuesday  - Group  A - Discusses  questions. 

Group  B - Discusses  questions. 

Group  C - Goes  to  the  library  to  prepare  a tape  for  Fart  II 
of  the  filmstrip.  The  f±Ln:.trip  and  the  projector 
are  given  to  the  librarian. 

Wednesday  - Group  A - Goes  to  the  library. 

Group  B - Discuss  questions. 

Group  C - Discuss  questions. 

Thursday  - Group  A - Discuss  questions. 

Group  B - Goes  to  the  library. 

Group  C - Discuss  questions. 


The  two  classes  view  Fart  II  of  the  filmstrip. 

The  class  can  listen  to  and  discuss  the  three  different  tapes, 
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Follow-up  Activity 


1.  Students  can  report  on  the  role  of  some  leaders  in  the  labor  union 
movement* 

What  was  their  ;M.losophy?  How  well  did  they  succeed? 

Samuel  Gompers  Walter  Reuther 

Eugene  V*  Debs  George  Meany 

William  Green  Sidney  Hillman 

John  L.  Lewis  David  Dub insky 

2.  Have  students  survey  a particular  labor  union  to  find  out  how  it  was 
organized,  membership,  leadership,  policies,  problems,  affiliations* 
Students  can  be  asked  to  indicate  if  they  would  join*  How  much 
choice  does  a worker  have  in  joining  or  not  joining  a union? 

*3*  Use  the  record  The  Original  Talking  Union  and  Other  Union  Songs* 
Folkway  Records  FH  5285*  Play  the  following  three  songs: 

"Talking  Union,"  "Solidarity  Forever,”  "The  Union  Maid*" 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  reasons  are  given  for  joining  the  union  in  the  song,  "Talking 
Union”? 

2*  What  groups  of  people  are  being  asked  to  support  labor  unions  in 
the  song,  "Union  Maid"? 

3*  To  what  tune  is  "Solidarity  Forever"  sung?  Why  was  this  time  used? 

*4.  The  pictures  described  below  are  from  a free  64  page  booklet  en- 
titled Signature  of  450,000*  which  is  published  by  the  ILGWU*  This 
booklet"" may  be  obtained  upon  request  for  class  use  or  transparencies 
can  be  made  of  relevant  pictures* 

The  teacher  may  show  the  following  pictures  to  the  class  and  then 
discuss  their  meaning* 

1)  Picture  of  girls  in  a sweatshop,  p*  5# 

-What  would  it  be  like  to  work  in  a factory  like  this? 

2)  Picture  of  sign,  "If  you  don't  come  in  Sunday,  don't  come  in  on 
Monday,"  p*  7. 

-The  teacher  may  wish  to  play  1 le  devil's  Advocate  and  ask: 
why  shouldn't  an  employer  be  able  to  say  this  to  his  workers? 

3)  Two  pictures  of  children  working,  pp.  13,  15. 

-What  do  you  think  this  child  would  say  if  he  could  talk? 

-Why  do  you  suppose  this  child  is  .working? 

5*  Using  graphs  and  charts  to  learn  about  the  size  of  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States* 

I 

Union  Membership 


1950 

1955 

i960 

1966 

TOTAL  (Thousands) 

15,000 

17,749 

18,117 

19,181 

Percent  of  labor  force 

22.0 

24.4 

23.3 

82.7 

Percent  of  non-agriculture 

31.5 

33.2 

31.4 

28.0 

AFL-CIO  (Thousands) 

12,143 

16,062 

15,072 

16,198 

Independent  & unaffiliated 

2,600 

1,688 

3,045 

2,983 

4 


'I 

| 


* 

3 


i 


Samuel  Gompers 
Eugene  V.  Debs 
William  Green 
John  L.  Lewis 


Walter  Reuther 
George  Meany 
Sidney  Hillman 
David  Dubinsky 


2,  Have  students  survey  a particular  labor  union  to  find  out  how  it  was 
organized,  membership,  leadership,  policies,  problems,  affiliations* 
Students  can  be  asked  to  indicate  if  they  would  Join.  How  much 
choice  does  a worker  have  in  Joining  or  not  Joining  a union? 

*3.  Use  the  record  The  Original  Talking  Union  and  Other  Union  Songs* 
Folkway  Records  FH  5285.  Play  the  following  three  songs: 

” Talking  Union/*  11  Solidarity  Forever,”  "The  Union  Maid.” 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  reasons  are  given  for  Joining  the  union  in  the  song,  ” Talking 
Union”? 

2.  What  groups  of  people  are  being  asked  to  support  labor  unions  in 
the  song,  "Union  Maid”? 

3.  To  what  tune  is  "Solidarity  Forever"  sung?  Why  was  this  tune  used? 

*4.  The  pictures  described  below  sure  from  a free  64  page  booklet  en- 
titled Signature  of  450.000*  which  is  published  by  the  ILGWU.  This 
v>r>rfri  o-h"m»y  -he  obtained  up^*1 2 3 * 5  request  for  class  use  or  transparencies 
can  be  made  of  relevant  pictures. 

The  teacher  may  show  the  following  pictures  to  the  class  and  then 
discuss  their  meaning. 

1)  Picture  of  girls  In  a sweatshop,  p.  5. 

-What  would  it  be  like  to  work  in  a factory  like  this? 

2)  Picture  of  sign,  "If  you  don’t  come  in  Sunday,  don’t  come  in  on 
Monday,"  p.  7. 

-The  teacher  may  wish  to  play  the  devil’s  Advocate  and  ask: 
why  shouldn’t  an  employer  be  able  to  say  this  to  his  workers? 

3)  Two  pictures  of  children  working,  pp.  13,  15. 

-What  do  you  think  this  child  would  say  if  he  could  talk? 

-Why  do  you  suppose  this  child  is  working? 

5.  Using  graphs  and  charts  to  learn  about  the  size  of  labor  unions  in 
the  United  States. 

I 

Union  Membership 


1950 

1955 

i960 

1966 

TOTAL  (Thousands) 

Percent  of  labor  force 
Percent  of  non-agriculture 

15,000 

22.0 

31.5 

17,749 

24.4 

33.2 

18,117 

23-3 

31.4 

19,181 

22.7 

28.0 

AFL-CIO  (Thousands) 
Independent  & unaffiliated 

12,143 

2,600 

16,062 

1,688 

15,072 

3,045 

16,198 

2,983 

(Source:  Bureau  Labor  Statistics) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  Wh&b  portion  of  our  total  labor  force  was  unionized  in  19 66? 
2.  How  much  has  this  changed  over  the  last  20  years? 


II 

Distribution  of  Union  Membership,  1966 


(Source:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc,) 

OdCc  felons  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  Wlftt  types  of  occupations  have  the  greatest  degree  of  unionization? 

2*  Why  do  you  find  greater  union  membership  among  blue  collar  workers 
than  among  white  collar  workers? 

3«  Why  do  more  men  than  women  join  unions? 

Individual  Project 


Distribution  of  Union  Membership,  19 66 


Woo 4.  Paper 
i*  ifMtVtJGliqb A jjjbMftr'  v i ; 


Manufacturing  . 

TroMportotiflin ; E<|  vlpmont 
Pood,  Itvuagn,  a Tobacco 


Clothing,  Tontiln,  a leather 
Prolog  VPuMS&li*  w 

PctNtteen,  CbMUcob,  tobbor 

Jfonmairafacturlng 

:^r;Tiww^pei^.f|ew 

Contract  CoMtructtofl 
CbMivnleftloM 


.ft**:-.*  u», . j # 


■:  r 

• -*  *.  . 
f _ A.  i 


. t ■. 


j"  ^ >?^Kt  5*^  »•■  - ■■' ^'7 tw1  ^ 

Seretce  indsMHee  ■'  . ■ . v-^,  *:  v.;.-_j:- t-- :*"?$*  — — 

Government 


f«ta# 


(Source:  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc,) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1*  What  types  of  occupations  have  the  greatest  degree  of  unionization? 

2.  Why  do  you  find  greater  union  membership  among  blue  collar  workers 
than  among  white  collar  workers? 

3#  Why  do  more  men  than  women  join  unions? 


Individual  Broject 

A student  can  be  assigned  to  update  the  material  above  to  note 
continuing  or  changing  trends* 


<90 


Students  can  gather  data  by  Interviewing  people  who  are  members  of  unions. 
Some  students  also  belong  to  unions  and  can  fill  out  the  questionnaire 
themselves.  This  data  can  be  used  by  the  class  to  understand: 

1.  The  organization  and  structure  of  unions 

2.  The  function  of  unions 

3*  Collective  bargaining  goals 

4.  The  appraisal  of  unions  by  the  public. 

QJJESTI0MA1RE  ABOUT  LABOR  UNIONS 

1.  You  are  a member  of  Local  of  the 


2.  Is  this  union  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  or  is  it  independent? 

3.  The  dues  are per . Initiation  fee  is 

4.  Are  there  any  special  assessments?  How  much? 

For  what  purposes  are  they  used? 


5.  About  how  many  members  are  there  in  your  local? In  the  national? 

6.  How  often  cure  membership  meetings  held?  Do  you  go? 

About  how  many  members  attend? 

7*  Who  is  the  president  of  the  local?  Of  the  national?  

8.  Do  your  fellow  members  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  at  the 
meetings,  or  do  they  merely  listen? 

In  what  other  ways  are  you  and  your  fellow  members  active  in  the  union? 


Does  your  union  have  social  activities? 


If  f? 


ff  If 


ft  t! 


ft 


ff 


" educational  activities?^ 
" health  services? 


” " death  benefits,  pensions,  etc.?_ 

Any  other  special  activities? 


9.  Has  your  union  had  any  strikes  in  recent  years?a 
How  long? For  what  purpose? 


When? 


Was  the  strike  successful? 


Why  or  why  not? 


10.  Do  you  think  that  your  union  is  run  honestly? 

w " " ” ” ” " " democratically? 

” " " " ” " has  benefited  its  members? 


In  what  ways? 

Do  you  have  any  criticisms  of  your  union? 
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Follow-up  Activities 


1. 


*2. 


it  meLs  ESSStt  ^on^^r^hould  brSt^We^or^11 

£s  tss^u’sr 

Lty  r«JSr«“ 


"Ute  tnsvrance  - What  It  la.  What  It  Does." 
(Inatltute  of  Life  Insurance,  277  Park  Aye.,  Hew  York,  HI  10017.) 


Before  Viewing 


Define  the  following  terms: 

Beneficiary  Cash  Surrender  Value 

Grace  Period  Premium 

Dividends 


During  Viewing 


What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following: 
Stoaight  Life  Group  Life  Insurance 

Term  Insurance  Endowment 


After  Viewing 


2*  What  of  eacl1  type  of  insurance  plan? 

f • J?a*  J376  the  major  drawbacks  to  each  plan? 

s-  ss  iLSisr"-”'  >— — s.  - <«« 


Teachers  can  obtain  for  class  uaa  fvim  nnmr.t.i . > 

Idfe  Insurance"  and  other  paa^rtfavSiff^t^T^1^ 
of  Life  Insurance  to  c^irKLSI  i , 7*  the  Institute 
the  dollar  Sof^  ® dlfferent  P011*^*  available  and 

xszrsxrisir  Iamraaee">  *^  **»**•  *— *. 


Follow-up  Activities 


1*  ean  wite  t0  the  various  local  health  grouns  for 

^1bUj1?tin  board  "splay  can  he  madrofthe 

comparing  the  ser^o^T^  ^t0”*  ‘ ^ 


2*  wovf  ?^a*inf  Ca?  be  used  to  reinforce  previous  learning  as 
well  as  to  develop  an  understanding  of  autoaobile^surance 


SESS*  characters:  car  salesman. 


I 


in  dues? 


v 


*2.  Show  the  film  "Life  Insurance  - What  It  Is*  What  It  Does*" 

(institute  of  Life  Insurance,  277  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10017*) 

Before  Viewing 

Define  the  following  terms: 

Beneficiary  Cash  Surrender  Value 

Grace  Period  Premium 

Dividends 


During  Viewing 

What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following: 
Straight  Life  Group  Life  Insurance 

Term  Insurance  Endowment 


After  Viewing 


1*  What  is  the  benefit  of  each  type  of  insurance  plan? 

2*  What  are  the  major  drawbacks  to  each  plan? 

3*  What  is  the  difference  between  regular  term  and  decreasing 
term  insurance? 


Teachers  can  obtain  for  class  use  the  pamphlet  "You  and  Your  Family's 
Life  Insurance"  and  other  pamphlets  available  from  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance  to  clarify  the  different  policies  available  and 
the  dollar  value  of  each* 

Teacher  reference  - "Life  Insurance",  Consumer  Reports,  January, 
February,  March,  1967* 

Follow-up  Activities 

1*  Students  can  write  to  the  various  local  health  groups  for  in- 
formation* A bulletin  board  display  can  be  made  of  the 
materials  collected*  Several  students  can  compile  a chart 
comparing  the  services  offered  by  each  plan* 

2*  Bole  playing  can  be  used  to  reinforce  previous  learning  as 
well  as  to  develop  an  understanding  of  automobile  insurance* 

Students  can  portray  the  following  characters:  car  salesman, 
shopper,  bank  officer,  parent,  insurance  salesman* 

1)  Bole  playing  the  purchase  of  a car  should  include  a review  of 
how  to  be  a wise  consumer  and  the  cautions  of  credit  buying* 

2)  The  playing  with  the  insurance  salesman  can  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  reasons  for  automobile  insurance  and  the  types 
of  coverage* 

3)  Bole  playing  with  the  parent  can  develop  an  open-ended 
portrayal  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  teen-age  car  ownership* 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level* 
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Using  role  playing  to  learn  about  collective  bargaining 

oan  b*  ' “®ed  over  a period  of  several  days  to 
dramatize  the  procedures  of  collective  bargaining  and  of 
grievance  machinery.  c 


Assign  students  to  the  Following  roles: 

1*  Union  organizers 

2.  Shop  stewards 

3*  Union  Grievance  Committee 

4.  Management  Committee 

5*  Rank  and  file  union  members 

6.  Mediator 

7*  Reporters 


A brief  discussion  of  the  functions  of  each 
role  of  each  student  in  the  class. 


group  will  clarify  the 


Have  the  class  carry  out  the  following  tasks: 

1*  WovT1118  a ®rieVBace>  e.g.,  the  length  and  frequency  of  coffee 


* welfaft^be  JJ*"  to  b®  negotiated  by  each  side  at 

wejj.  as  to  be  written  in  the  form  of  a contract. 


Hourly  Wage  Rate 
Present  $2.25 

Union  proposal  2.60 

Last  company  offer  2.35 


Time  and  1/2  after  ifO  hours 
Double  time  ,r  n 

Time  and  1/2  w " 


ft 

ft 


Paid  Vaction  and  Sick  Leave 

?‘?«ent  f weeks/year.  5 days  paid  sick  leave 
union  4 tf  ,f  10  tf  n ft  n 

Company  3 " "5  " " « »» 


Prospective  layoffs  in  view  of  the  coming  of  automation 


1.  Know  that  company  plans  technological  changes  using  automa- 

PoEsitl18  to  reduce  labor  force  aooo  or  more 
within  next  six  months. 


2.  Union  - seniority  basis  for  retention 

3 months  severance  pay  to  each  employee  with  more 
than  two  years  service  who  is  ifrtfl  off 


3’  mS  not4agreed  1:0  either.  May  be  biggest  problem 

in  way  of  compromise  agreement. 


3.  The  role  of  the  labor  mediator  in  collective  bargaining. 


r^0ord  T*  session  for  quick  reference  when  needed 
Reporters  interview  members  of  various  groups  and  publish  dailv 
analyses  of  the  proceedings.  Funisn  daily 


Follow-up  Activities 


1*  role  ^^).lDaiCBte  Wh°“  they  reany  supported  (outside  the! 

Position  you  were  in  affect  your  understanding  and 


1*  Union  organizers 
2.  Shop  stewards 
3*  Union  Grievance  Committee 
4*  Management  Committee 

5.  Rank  and  file  union  members 

6.  Mediator 
7*  Reporters 

A brief  discussion  of  the  functions  of  each  group  will  clarify  the 
role  of  each  student  in  the  class* 

Have  the  class  carry  out  the  following  tasks: 

1.  Resolving  a grievance,  e.g.,  the  length  and  frequency  of  coffee 
breaks 

2*  Negotiating  a contract  - items  to  be  negotiated  by  each  side  as 
well  as  to  be  written  in  the  form  of  a contract* 


Hourly  Wage  Rate 
Present  $2*25 

Union  proposal  2*60 

Last  company  offer  2.35 

Paid  Vaction  and  Sick  Leave 
Present  2 weeks/year*  5 

Union  4 " ” 10 

Company  3 ” "5 


Time  and  1/2  after  40  hours 
Double  time  " " " 

Time  and  1/2  " ” " 


days  paid  sick  leave 

»»  n »»  »t 

»»  »»  »»  t» 


Prospective  layoffs  in  view  of  the  coining  of  automation 

1*  Know  that  company  plans  technological  changes  using  automa- 
tion methods*  Possible  to  reduce  labor  force  2000  or  more 
within  next  six  months* 


2.  Union  - seniority  basis  for  retention 

3 months  severance  pay  to  each  employee  with  more 
than  two  years  service  who  is  laid  off 


3*  Company  - Has  not  agreed  to  either*  May  be  biggest  problem 
in  way  of  compromise  agreement* 

3*  The  role  of  the  labor  mediator  in  collective  bargaining* 


Have  reporters  record  each  session  for  quick  reference  when  needed* 
Reporters  interview  members  of  various  groups  and  publish  daily 
analyses  of  the  proceedings* 


Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Have  students  indicate  whom  they  really  supported  (outside  their 
role  playing)* 

How  did  the  position  you  were  in  affect  your  understanding  and 
evaluation  of  the  situation? 


2*  Have  students  write  a sample  contract  that  includes  all  items 
agreed  to  in  negotiations.  After  this  is  done,  a comparison  can 
be  made  with  an  actual  contract  (i*e*  UFT)  to  see  the  areas  of 
similarity  and  difference*  The  teacher  raises  the  following 
questions: 


2£5 


2S6 


The  teacher  raises  the  following  questions! 

a.  What  relevant  economic  issues  were  raised  during  the  exercise? 

b.  Why  was  it  in  everyone's  interest  to  achieve  a resolution? 

c.  Which  goals  were  most  desirable  for  each  group  from  an 
economic  point  of  view? 

d.  How  did  this  exercise  differ  from  reality? 

Use  the  sound  filmstrip  The  Growth  of  the  Labor  Movment  Bart  II , 

Har court,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.  to  see  and  hear  the  views  of  a 
union  representative , management  and  a mediator  on  the  collective 
bargaining  process* 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  is  the  role  of  the  union  negotiators  during  labor-management 
negotiations?  Management?  Mediator? 

2.  What  is  the  atmosphere  around  the  bargaining  table  as  the  strike 
deadline  approaches? 

3#  What  is  labor's  view  on  the  role  a prospective  strike  has  on 
. the  bargaining  process?  Management's  view? 

4.  What  alternatives  are  there  to  strikes? 

To  reinforce  previous  learnings,  play  tic-tac-toe.  Instead  of 
using  x's  and  o's,  let  x * 1,  powers  of  labor  unions,  and  o = m, 
powers  of  management.  The  students  can  fill  in  the  following 
diagram,  marking  an  "M"  or  *'L”  and  listing  the  specific  power. 


L:  Strike 


3. 


Use  the  sound  filmstrip  The  Growth  of  uhe  Labor  Moment  Part  II, 

Har court,  Brace  and  World,  Inc*  to  see  and  hear  the  views  of  a 
union  representative,  management  and  a mediator  on  the  collective 
bargaining  process* 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  is  the  role  of  the  union  csgotiators  during  labor-management 
negotiations?  Management?  Mediator? 

2*  What  is  the  atmosphere  around  the  bargaining  table  as  the  strike 
deadline  approaches? 

3*  What  is  labor's  view  on  the  role  a prospective  strike  has  on 
the  bargaining  process?  Management's  view? 

4 

4*  What  alternatives  are  there  to  strikes? 

*4.  To  reinforce  previous  learnings,  play  tic-tac-toe*  Instead  of 
using  x's  and  o's,  let  x ■ 1,  powers  of  labor  unions,  and  o ■ m, 
powers  of  management*  The  students  can  fill  in  the  following 
diagram,  marking  an  "M"  or  "Lw  and  listing  the  specific  power* 
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°*  UsiD8  cartoon  to  understand  the  effects  of  a atolte  on  our  economy. 


Wide  World  Photos 

NON-PROFIT  ENTERPRISE 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  effect  does  a strike  have  on  the  worker? 

2.  What  effect  does  a strike  have  on  an  employer? 

3*  How  are  the  public  and  government  affected  by  a strike? 

b.  Why  is  this  cartoon  called  Non-Profit  Enterprise? 

Is  this  a good  title?  Why? 

Questions  for  Small  Ctroup  Discussions 

1.  Samuel  (tampers  summarized  the  goals  of  labor  when  he  ssid  they 
wanted  More!  Should  this  be  the  goal  of  labor  unions? 

2*  Should  unions  play  other  roles  in  our  economy? 

3.  What  issues  are  worth  striking  for? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  use  their  questionnaires  to  analyze  a case  study  of  a 
strike 

a*  What  were  the  issues? 

1).  What  pressures  were  used  by  the  union?  by  management? 

c.  Was  the  strike  justified? 

d.  What  do  you  think  of  the  outcome? 

2.  Teacher  uses  Strike  in  the  Springboards  Series  by  Postal  Press  Inc. 
for  an  analysis  of  why  the  Pullman  strike  occurred. 
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teias  Z2L  S3S*£g  and  Discovery 

X*  iS  *•  ***»  °PPO^d  to  unions? 

2*  Why  is  his  son  Steve  in  favor  of  «»  4 

T ot  the  union  cause? 

• Why  did  violence  occur?  Who  started  the  riot? 

«»°  suffered  because  of  the  strike? 

5.  Should  workers  strike?  Befend  your  answer. 

ae  knowing  chart  indicates  +k.  *4  . 

indicates  the  tia,  lost  due  to  strikes; 

TIME  LOST  n«  oi»TCT.a  2gg-  r 


Period 

Nunber  Strikes 

(Annual  Averfl^ro  ^ 

1935-39 

2862 

19I1O-44 

3754 

1945-50 

4210 

1951-55 

4540 

1956-60 

3602 

1961 

3210 

1962 

3612 

Workers  Involved 

(Annual  Aver.^ a.  


1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


3362 

3655 

3963 

4oio 


1130 

1286 

294o 

2540 

1620 

1466 

1230 

941 

164o 

1550 

1740 


% of  Working 
Time  Lost. 


0.27 

.16 

.61 

.31 

.29 

.15 

•16 

.13 

.18 

.16 

.17 


Source  - U.S.  Department  of  labor 
aiestions  for  Inquiry  anc 
1.  What  has  been  the  trend  for  ti™.  ..  „ 

2-  What  has  been  the  trend  4 l0Bt  *0  strikes  since  1935? 

Deen  the  teend  since  i960? 

3.  Does  this  chart  show  that  there  have  been  too  ». 

>.  ...  . e Peen  too  many  aty-firaco 


4.  Who  suffered  because  of  the  strike? 

5.  Should  workers  strike?  Defend  your  answer. 

3.  The  following  chart  indicates  the  time  lost  due  to  strikes: 


TIME  LOST  IN  STRIKES  1935-1964 

Period 

Number  Strikes 
(Annual  Average ) 

Workers  Involved 
(Annual  Average  in  Thousands) 

i>  of  Wbrking 
Time  Lost 

1935-39 

2862 

1130 

0.27 

194o-44 

3754 

1286 

.16 

1945-50 

4210 

2940 

.61 

1951-55  • 

4540 

2540 

.31 

1956-60 

3602 

1620 

.29 

1961 

3210 

1466 

.15 

1962 

3612 

1230 

.16 

1963 

3362 

941 

.13 

1964 

3655 

1640 

.18 

1965 

3963 

1550 

.16 

1966 

4oio 

1740 

.17 

Source  - U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Questions  for  Inqp't^y  and  Discovery 

1.  What  has  been  the  trend  for  time  lost  due  to  strikes  since  1935? 

2.  What  has  been  the  trend  since  i960? 

3*  Does  this  chart  show  that  there  have  been  too  many  strikes? 

4.  What  criteria  would  you  use  to  judge? 

4*  Students  may  examine  their  values  by  resolving  these  questions: 

—Should  all  workers  have  an  equal  and  unlimited  right  to  strike? 
—Should  limits  be  placed  on  some  worker1  s right  to  strike? 

Have  students  place  the  letter  of  an  occupation  at  that  point  of  the 
continuum  that  best  corresponds  to  the  degree  to  which  he  each 

group* s right  to  strike  should  be  listed.  Students  should  be  prepared 
to  justify  their  choices. 
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Absolute  and 
unlimited 


Absolutely  no 
right  to  strike 


&• 

b. 

C. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g» 

h. 

i. 
«f  • 

k, 

l. 


public  school  teachers 
police  officers 
soldiers 

commercial  pilots 
workers  in  a toy  factory 
dairy  farmers 
radio-TV  announcers 
gas  station  attendants 
physicians 
toll  collectors 
auto  manufacturers 
bank  tellers 


m. 

n. 

o. 

P. 

q. 

r. 

S# 

t. 

u. 

V. 

w. 


private  school  teachers 
astronauts 
baseball  players 
bus  drivers 

workers  in  a defense  plant 

workers  in  a clothing  factory 

grave-diggers 

telephone  operators 

firemen 

stevedores 

secretaries  and  office  workers 
postmen 


discussing  the  degree  to  which  each  grot®  "should"  have  the 

4.a.  A panel  can  be  set  up  to  discuss  the  following  questions! 

StrU?8  111  ***•  stao1  Industry  be  outlawed? 

Should  compulsory  arbitration  be  requred  for  all  government  employees? 
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U0WinS  Sags  School  Supplement.  account  of  ™i]£e< 


By  VICK  M BISTER 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
California’s  vineyard  workers 
always  have  been  better  off  than 
most  farm  workers.  Their  gen* 
©rally  prevailing  base  wage  of 
$1.50  an  hour  is  higher  than 
most,  for  instance,  and,  on  some 
days,  individuals  can  make  two 
or  even  three  times  as  much 
through  piece  rates  that  provide 
bonuses— generally  15  cents  to 
25  cents  — for  every  box  of 
grapes  picked.  Growers  repeat* 
edly  point  to  these  wages  and 
the  fact  that  vineyard  workers 
are  less  migratory  than  most, 
and  note  that  they  have  injury 
insurance  and  are  covered  by 
state  housing,  safety  and  sani- 
tation regulations  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  minimum-wage  laws. 

Yet  the  vineyard  workers  also 
average  far  less  on  a yearly 
basis  than  the  $3,000  poverty- 
level  figure  (somewhere  between 
$2,000  and  $2,300,  according  to 
union  figures)  are  lucky  to  find 
more  than  six  months  of  work 
hi  any  year,  and  are  rare  in- 
deed if  they  can  afford  to  keep 
their  children  from  joining  them 
in  the  vineyards.  Overtime  pay, 
paid  holidays,  vacations,  sick 
leaves,  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits  gener- 
ally are  denied  them  . . . and 
those  few  laws  that  are  supposed 
to  provide  them  some  rudimenta- 
ry protections  are  but  laxly  en- 
forced. Practically  nothing  is 
guaranteed  them;  they  can  be 
fired  at  any  time,  for  any  reason. 

In  brief,  says  a strike  leader: 
**The  work  is  back-breaking,  it 
is  temporary,  and  It  still  leaves 
us  almost  at  the  bottom,  stand- 
ing ahead  only  of  even  more 
destitute  farm  workers  in  other 
states.** 

Now  at  least  some  of  the  vine- 
yard workers  want  union  bar- 
gaining rights — the  weapon  that 
has  been  dangled  before  them 


i for  so  long  as  the  only  way  to 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
California’s  vineyard  workers 
always  have  been  better  off  than 
most  farm  workers.  Their  fen* 
eraliy  prevailing  base  wage  of 
$1.50  an  hour  is  higher  than 
most,  for  instance,  and,  on  some 
days,  individuals  can  make  two 
or  even  three  times  as  much 
through  piece  rates  that  provide 
bonuses — generally  15  cents  to 
25  cents  — for  every  box  of 
grapes  picked.  Growers  repeat- 
edly point  to  these  wages  and 
the  fact  that  vineyard  workers 
are  less  migratory  than  most, 
and  note  that  they  have  injury 
insurance  and  are  covered  by 
state  housing,  safety  and  sani- 
tation regulations  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  minimum-wage  laws. 

Yet  the  vineyard  workers  also 
average  far  less  on  a yearly 
basis  than  the  $3,000  poverty- 
level  figure  (somewhere  between 
$2,000  and  $2,300,  according  to 
union  figures)  are  lucky  to  find 
more  than  six  months  of  work 
in  any  year,  and  are  rare  in- 
deed if  they  can  afford  to  keep 
their  children  from  joining  them 
in  the  vineyards.  Overtime  pay, 
paid  holidays,  vacations,  side 
leaves,  pensions  and  unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits  gener- 
ally are  denied  them  . . . and 
those  few  laws  that  are  supposed 
to  provide  them  some  rudimenta- 
ry protections  are  but  laxly  en- 
forced. Practically  nothing  is 
guaranteed  them;  they  can  be 
fired  at  any  time,  for  any  reason. 

In  brief,  says  a strike  leaden 
“The  work  is  back-breaking,  it 
is  temporary,  and  it  still  leaves 
us  almost  at  the  bottom,  stand- 
ing ahead  only  of  even  more 
destitute  farm  workers  in  other 
states.’* 

Now  at  least  some  of  the  vine- 
yard workers  want  union  bar- 
gaining rights — the  weapon  that 
has  been  dangled  before  them 
for  so  long  as  the  only  way  to 
give  them  a voice  in  their  own 
destinies.  But  here,  too,  the  law 
has  ignored  them.  Under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
most  industrial  employers  must 
bargain  collectively  with  their 
workers  if  a majority  of  the 
workers  prove  thay  want  to  bar- 
gain, and  then  must  sign  a con- 
tract with  the  workers’  union. 
But  farm  employers  have  man- 
aged, thanks  in  part  to  a power- 
ful lobby,  to  remain  exempt  from 
the  law  since  it  was  enacted  in 
1935. 

That,  in  essence.  Is  why  the 
pickets  are  in  front  of  the  super- 
markets. If  the  law  will  not 
make  grape  growers  bargain, 
the  pickets  and  their  supporters 
hope  they  can,  by  shutting  off 
sales  of  the  growers’  produce. 


Behind  the  Grape  Boycott 


(Source:  New  York  Times) 
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Questions  for  Xncruiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  do  the  workers  want  to  join  a union? 

2.  Why  do  the  growers  feel  there  is  no  need  to  unionise? 

3‘  r^oTselLT  tte  ®raPe  PiCk8rS  WSing  to  °Vercome  the  facies 

4,  Is  the  strike  justified?  Why? 

5*  ^tSS^st^oe^S°nS  °th6r  tha”  Unionization  Rifled?  Xtoder 
Follow-up  Activity 


**1. 


Students  can  be  given  the  opportunity  to  devise  a labor  policv  for 
agriculture  based  on  the  following:  ^ 

a-  the  Nixon  Administration  proposed  establishment  of  an 

^a™,lalx)f  relations  board,  and  also  that  the  right 
to  organize  be  given  to  farm  workers.  Nixon's  proposal  would 

SfShfVJ**  fa™  vorkers  te  stride  and  boycott.  ifwou 
ad  the  choice  of  accepting  both  provisions  or  neither  which 
course  would  you  follow?  9 lcn 

°f  the  National  Workers  Association, 
is  insisting  that  any  contract  drawn  up  between  farm  workers 
and  growers  provide  for  compulsory  union  membership  of  all 
Y°Jkefs;  11118  Provision  - the  closed  shop  - is  forbidden  to 

cov^^^Jn+f^?  UDdfP  the  ^^“Hartley  Act,  which  does  not 
+M  worlcers*  Growers  and  some  workers  oppose 

+ str®ssinS  the  worker’s  right  to  work  without 

having  to  join  a union.  What  justification  might  be  behind  the 

TAla  L?*  ***  f0We?s’  P^^ons?  Which  position  ist^t 
valid  for  conditions  in  agricultural  employment? 


b. 


o 
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After  considering  all  the  foregoing,  devise  a labor  policy  for 
apiculture.  Consider  as  many  of  the  following  eleJKts^s 
possible.  You  may  wish  to  add  others. 


c.  Rights  of  Employers 


boycott^  Se61C  ^'metions  111  °ohrt  to  stop  a strike  or 

2)  to  commission  an  advertising  agency  to  present  the 

employer’s  view  to  the  public 

3 toV^Son*0  11116  6113  flre  *ny  workar  without  diving  justificati 
^ ^abs^uSon^  8trl3“S  * brlDgln8  1,1  other  - called 


Rights  of  Workers 


right  to  ^Sanize  and  bargain  collectively 
?(  ™ rl^t  to  compulsory  union  membership  of  all  workers 
3)  The  right  to  picket  the  place  of  employment  and  places  of 
business  selling  the  employer’s  products 
4;  The  right  to  dee-fri^  Whr>  gWvni  #3  4»^ 


. j. 


i 

3 

] 
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4.  Is  the  strike  justified?  Why? 

5.  Are  strikes  for  reasons  other  than  unionization  justified?  Under 
what  circumstances? 

Follow-up  Activity 

**1.  Students  can  be  given  the  opportunity  to  devise  a labor  policy  for 
agriculture  based  on  the  following: 

a*  Last  May  the  Nixon  Administration  proposed  establishment  of  an 
independent  farm  labor  relations  board,  and  also  that  the  right 
to  organize  be  given  to  farm  workers.  Nixon's  proposal  would 
limit  the  right  of  farm  workers  to  strike  and  boycott.  If  you 
had  the  choice  of  accepting  both  provisions  or  neither,  which 
course  would  you  follow? 

b.  Cesar  Chavez,  leader  of  the  National  Farm  Workers  Association, 
is  insisting  that  any  contract  drawn  up  between  farm  workers 
and  growers  provide  for  compulsory  union  membership  of  all 
workers.  This  provision  - the  closed  shop  - is  forbidden  to 
industrial  workers  under  the  Taft -Hartley  Act,  which  does  not 
cover  agricultural  workers.  Growers  and  some  workers  oppose 
thi,s  provision,  stressing  the  worker's  right  to  work  without 
having  to  join  a union.  What  justification  might  be  behind  the 
union's  and  the  growers'  positions?  Which  position  is  most 
valid  for  conditions  in  agricultural  employment? 

After  considering  all  the  foregoing,  devise  a labor  policy  for 
agriculture.  Consider  as  many  of  the  following  elements  as 
possible.  You  may  wish  to  add  others. 

c.  Rights  of  Employers 

1)  The  right  to  seek  injunctions  in  court  to  stop  a strike  or 
boycott 

2)  The  right  to  commission  an  advertising  agency  to  present  the 
employer  * s view  to  the  public 

3)  The  right  to  hire  and  fire  any  worker  without  giving  justification 
to  a union 

4)  The  right  to  break  strikes  by  bringing  in  other  workers  - called 
scabs  by  union  men 

Rights  of  Workers 

1)  The  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 

2)  The  right  to  compulsory  union  membership  of  all  workers 

3)  The  right  to  picket  the  place  of  employment  and  places  of 
business  selling  the  employer's  products 

4)  The  right  to  decide  who  should  belong  to  their  union 

5)  The  right  to  boycott  the  employer's  products 

6)  The  right  to  a minimum  hourly  wage 

7)  The  right  to  door-to-door  wages,  including  travel  time 

8)  Guarantee  of  a minimum  number  of  days  of  work 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level 
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WORK  STOPPAGE  — DO  YOU  THINK. 


Should  be  allov 
to  strike 

RN 1 

YES 

- 

Are  paid  enough 

ON 

CO 

UJ 

>- 

V) 

c 

is 

CD 

H—  C 

</>  o 

43  o 

ON 

8>  DO 

Q)  •— 
> •£ 

5 i 

I YES 

TEACHERS 

t 

i 

FIREMEN 

POLICE 

MAILMEN 

WELFARE  WORKERS 

PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION 
WORKERS 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Do  most  people  feel  public  employees  are  paid  enough? 

2*  Should  they  be  allowed  to  strike  for  higher*  wages?  Other  reasons? 

3.  What  alternatives  can  be  offered  if  the  right  to  strike  is  denied? 
**Indivudal  Project 


Students  can  research  the  effectiveness  of  the  Condon-Wadlin  Act  in 
labor  management  disputes,  i.e.  New  York  Transit  Strike,  Teachers  Strike. 

H.  Using  a newspaper  article  to  understand  some  of  the  labor  problems  of 
New  York. 

MAYOR  AND  GOVERNOR  j KNEE-DEEP  IN  TROUBLE 
By  A.  H.  Raskin 

New  York  City  became  the  world's  largest  garbage  dump  last 
week.  A strike  by  the  city's  10,000  unionized  sanitation  employees 
caused  towering  mounds  of  filth  to  accumulate  in  rich  neighborhoods 
and  in  poor,  created  a city  wide  peril  of  disease  and  fire  and 
threatened  a permanent  legacy  of  civic  torture  in  the  form  of  a 
population  explosion  among  rats  and  vermin. 


for  the  8 million  New  Yorkers  came  with 
last  night  that  a settlement  had  been  reached.  But  even  after  the  city 
has  dug  its  way  out  of  the  litter,  it  will  have  an  even  rougher  job 
to  solve:  how  to  stabilize  relations  between  the  city  and  its  300,000 
civil  service  workers  so  that  strikes  and  strike  threats  will  no 
longer  be  a way  of  life  for  the  strike-groggy  metropolis. 

Finding  an  answer  was  complicated  by  the  poorly  disguised 
hostility  between  the  two  men  with  chief  executive  responsibility  for 
New  York's  welfare  - Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
The  two  Republicans,  both  prominently  mentioned  for  places  on  the 
G.O.P.  s i960  national  ticket,  have  never  had  much  love  for  each  other. 
Last  week  their  relations  reached  bottom  when  the  Governor  rejected  a 
Lindsay  plea  for  National  Guard  aid  in  moving  the  garbage  and  pushed 
through  a peace  plan  of  his  own.  The  union  promptly  accepted  the 
Rockefeller  plan;  the  Mayor  even  more  promptly  rejected  it  - and  the 
blanket  of  garbage  grew  deeper  in  the  city  streets. 

ROWDY  RALLY 


. - ^strike  started  Friday,  Feb.  2,  at  a rowdy  rally  of  members 
of  the  Uniformed  Sanitation  Men's  Association  at  City  HA11.  The  union's 
old  one-year  contract  had  expired  seven  months  earlier,  but  its 
president,  John  J.  DeLury,  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  get  a new  one.  With 
a guarantee  from  the  city  that  benefits  would  be  retroactive,  he  was 
content  to  see  how  much  money  the  city  gave  other  powerful  unions  - 

notably  those  in  the  schools  and  the  subways  - before  he  made  any  deal 
for  his  men. 

When  this  year's  sanitation  talks  got  to  the  action  stage,  the 
Mayor  designated  two  special  mediators  to  help  break  a deadlock  over 
how  big  the  wage  package  should  be.  They  came  up  with  a recommendation 
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**Indivudal  Project 


Students  can  research  the  effectiveness  of  the  Condon-Wadlin  Act  in 
labor  management  disputes,  i.e.  New  York  Transit  Strike,  Teachers  Strike. 

H.  Using  a newspaper  article  to  understand  some  of  the  labor  problems  of 
New  York. 

MAYOR  AM)  GOVERNOR:  KNEE-DEEP  IN  TROUBLE 
2y  A.  H.  Raskin 

New  York  City  became  the  world’s  largest  garbage  dump  last 
week..  A strike  by  the  city’s  10,000  unionized  sanitation  employees 
•caused  towering  mounds  of  filth  to  accumulate  in  rich  neighborhoods 
and  in  poor,  created  a city  wide  peril  of  disease  and  fire  and 
threatened  a permanent  legacy  of  civic  torture  in  the  form  of  a . 
population  explosion  among  rats  and  vermin. 

Relief  for  the  8 million  New  Yorkers  came  with  announcement 
last  night  that  a settlement  had  been  reached.  But  even  after  the  city 
has  dug  its  way  out  of  the  litter,  it  will  have  an  even  rougher  Job 
to  solve:  how  to  stabilize  relations  between  the  city  and  its  300,000 
civil  service  workers  so  that  strikes  and  strike  threats  will  no 
longer  be  a way  of  life  for  the  strike-groggy  metropolis. 

Finding  an  answer  was  complicated  by  the  poorly  disguised 
hostility  between  the  two  men  with  chief  executive  responsibility  for 
New  York’s  welfare  - Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  and  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller. 
The  two  Republicans,  both  prominently  mentioned  for  places  on  the 
G.O.P. *s  1968  national  ticket,  have  never  had  much  love  for  each  other. 
Last  week  their  relations  reached  bottom  when  the  Governor  rejected  a 
Lindsay  plea  for  National  Guard  aid  in  moving  the  garbage  and  pushed 
through  a peace  plan  of  his  own.  The  union  promptly  accepted  the 
Rockefeller  plan;  the  Mayor  even  more  promptly  rejected  it  - and  the 
blanket  of  garbage  grew  deeper  in  the  city  streets. 

ROWDY  RALLY 

The  strike  started  Friday,  Feb.  2,  at  a rowdy  rally  of  members 
of  the  Uniformed  Sanitation  Men’s  Association  at  City  Hall.  The  union’s 
old  one-year  contract  had  expired  seven  months  earlier,  but  its 
president,  John  J.  DeLury,  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  get  a new  one.  With 
a guarantee  from  the  city  that  benefits  would  be  retroactive,  he  was 
content  to  see  how  much  money  the  city  gave  other  powerful  unions  - 
notably  those  in  the  schools  and  the  subways  - before  he  made  any  deal 
for  his  men. 

When  this  year's  sanitation  talks  got  to  the  action  stage,  the 
Mayor  designated  two  special  mediators  to  help  break  a deadlock  over 
how  big  the  wage  package  should  be.  They  came  up  with  a recommendation 
giving  the  sanitation  men  a package  with  increases,  on  a percentage 
basis,  roughly  comparable  with  those  given  other  city  employees.  The 
package  keyed  to  the  city-wide  pattern  called  for  a two-bite  increase  - 
$300  a year,  retroactive  to  July.  1.  and  another  $100,  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1.  The  old  scale  started  at  $6,424  and  went  up  to  a ceiling  of 

$7,956. 


**Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level 
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negotiating  committee;  ?but  i^was  tosSTiSo*th  DeLury  8113  Ms 
union's  400  stewards.  At  the  Citv  n„H  tbe  ashca“  * the 

«*s  even  colder  by  sanitation  worL^  Sbers? ip  tbe  reaction 

their  leader,  one  even  threw  an  egg*  when  h/f*)  ^ 1118  ^ufi^ed  up 
take  a secret  ballot  if  they  wantfd’tn^+^^v  lnslsted  they  had  to 
and  told  them  it  was  "go-g^aT?  Strfke'  Mr-  DeLury  panicked 

then  the  city,  which  had  friTOtelv^e^5  2?e  garbe«e  <*ttn't.  And 
too,  wouldn't  buy  it.  P ately  ®6reed  to  the  proposal,  said  it. 


Taylor  Law,  alrSdyPb^dlyt^t^^er  “8jo^  test  for  the  state’s  new 
effect  until  last  SepCl.  “ 313  not  8°  into 

management  experts  under  the  eheiSL’  ^f^83  by  five  prominent  labor- 
the  Universi^  of  ^-George  W.  T^rof 

legal  ban  on  strikes  of  public.  J:ntended  to  make  the  long-standing 
combination  of  peace  pro^toes^d^^Me^* 1 2 3 4?^11103®11  a SoaSed”® 
legislature  last  year  under  a t-r-n^  ™ a3^LtilS * lt  was  passed  by  the 

who  hailed  it  as  a national  model^or^ar^^0”  Governor  Rockefeller 
relations.  “°tt81  for  harmonious  civil  service  labor 

New  York  Times . 106ft 

for  Inguirjr  and  Discover 

1.  What  caused  the  garbage  strike? 

2.  Were  the  demands  justified?  Why? 

3.  What  problems  did  the  strike  threat  pose  for  the  city? 

4.  How  did  the  city  propose  to  deal  with  the  strike  threat? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  effective  was  the  Taylor  Law  in  dealing  with  a Civil  Service  Union 
What  are  the  alternatives? 


2. 


srows»  Problems  do  you  see  for 

How  can  they  be  met? 
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U USiDg  803  interpreting  statistics  to  learn  aho  ♦ 

learn  about  unemployment, 


^Ero“  U,S‘  News  & World  ».■, —*  * 

£2£  Inauj^r  agg  piseoverv 

1.  What  categories  show  the  highest  „ 

2 «wn  «.  highest  degree  of  Unemployment? 

’ H°"  weee^^f  b6tWeen  »**  hnd  female  tnempiojnnenti 
20  ana  thos^^w^flo^^^l^^^those  above  age 

* I5Lf  the  -^ionship  between  white  ena  non-w^te  unemployment 
How  can  this  be  explained? 

— <*■  «-«  or 
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Questions  for  Discussions 
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1.  Unemployed  youth  is  a serious  problem  and  is  getting  more  severe. 

Why  does  this  problem  exist? 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

2.  Racial  discrimination  is  a factor  causing  unemployment.  How  can  we 
deal  with  this  problem  in  industry?  In  unions? 

3.  What  role  should  the  government  play  in  eradicating  unemployment? 
What  role  for  unions?  Industry? 

4.  Would  a quota  system  similar  to  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  be  desirable? 
Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  prepare  a slide-tape  on  the  problem  of  unemployed  youths. 
Slide  pictures  can  be  taken  and  edited  with  a student  - prepared 
tape  recording  to  be  presented  to  class.  Issues  such  as  the  causes 
of  unemployment  among  the  young,  problems  of  "dropouts,"  public  and 
private  programs  can  be  examined. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  postion  of  the  AFL-CIO  can  be  made  by  reading  the 
reprints  from  the  American  Federationist  June  1968  and  April  196? 
deal  with  unemployed  youth. 

*3*  The  cartoon  below  can  be  used  to  teach  a lesson  on  how  adapts  to 
automation  and  vocational  change. 


What  role  for  -unions?  Industry? 

4.  Would  a quota  system  similar  to  the  "Philadelphia  Plan"  he  desirable? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  prepare  a slide-tape  on  the  problem  of  unemployed  youths. 
Slide  pictures  can  be  taken  and  edited  with  a student  - prepared 
tape  recording  to  be  presented  to  class.  Issues  such  as  the  causes 
of  unemployment  among  the  young,  problems  of  "dropouts,"  public  and 
private  programs  can  be  examined. 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  postion  of  the  AFL-CIO  can  be  made  by  reading  the 
reprints  from  the  American  Federationist  June  1968  and  April  1963 
deal  with  unemployed  youth. 

*3.  The  cartoon  below  can  be  used  to  teach  a lesson  on  how  man  adapts  to 
automation  and  vocational  change. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
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guestions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  do  the  following  things  stand  fbr  in  the  cartoon? 

The  man 
The  lure 
The  boat 
The  fish 


2.  How  would  you  catch  this  fish? 

3.  Why  is  the  retraining  program  important? 

J.  Using  a sound  filmstrip  to  understand  the  meaning  of  automation. 

Associates  record  Automation: 

SSTwhy  its  introduction  raisL“  18 

Before  Viewing 


1»  Vocabulary  review: 


technology 

transistor 


electronic 

industrial  revolution 
innovation 
leisure 

mass  production 

d*  How  did  mechanical  devices  h«ir»  ^ 

Questions  During  Viewing  P ^ th®  moon  landlng  program  successful? 


science,  medic^e^industry? br°Ught  atout  **  the  fields  of  education, 


2.  What  is  the  role  of  man  under  a system  of  automation? 
Questions  fbr  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  can  machines  do  that  man  cannot? 

2.  What  can  man  do  that  machines  cannot? 

3.  What  jobs  are  being  made  obsolete  by  automation? 


*'  ES25S?  “ *““**«'  «*—»« 


5.  What  social  changes  have  been  produced  by  automation? 


6.  Why  did  President  John  P.  Kennedy  call  automat  lr . , 

domestic  challenge  of  the  sixties?"  automatl°n  the  major 


Follow-up  Activities 


A Students  can  report  on  *6™*+ 


Q gt -3  j 


• 
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3.  Why  is  the  retraining  program  important? 

J.  Using  a sound  filmstrip  to  understand  the  meaning  of  automation. 

Teachers  can  make  use  of  the  Guidance  Associates  record  Automation: 
Promise  or  Threat?  to  develop  an  understanding  of  what  automation  is 
and  why  its  introduction  raises  Questions  for  our  economy. 

Before  Viewing 

1.  Vocabulary  review: 


electronic  technology 

industrial  revolution  transistor 

innovation 
leisure 

mass  production 

2.  How  did  mechanical  devices  help  make  the  moon  landing 
Questions  During  Viewing 


< 


program  successful? 


1.  What  changes  has  automation  brought  about  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  medicine,  industry? 

2,  What  is  the  role  of  man  under  a system  of  automation? 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1,  What  can  machines  do  that  man  cannot? 

2,  What  can  man  do  that  machines  cannot? 

3,  What  jobs  are  being  made  obsolete  by  automation? 

b.  What  effect  does  automation  have  on  production?  Management? 

Workers?  Living  standards? 

5,  What  social  changes  have  been  produced  by  automation? 

6.  Why  did  President  John  F.  Kennedy  call  automation  "the  major 
domestic  challenge  of  the  sixties?" 

Follow-up  Activities 

1,  Students  can  report  on  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  proposals 
made  by  labor  unions  to  ease  the  impact  of  automation. 

Mjusting  to  Automation  - AFL-CIO  American  Federation!  st  #l¥*. 
January  19&9,  can  be  used  to  develop  such  alternatives  as: 

attrition  clauses  transfer  rights 

income  guarantees  severance  pay 

retraining  early  retirement 

SUB  shorter  work  week 
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Students  can  develop  projects  to  show  the  impact  of  automation  in 
new  fields,  i.e.,  art,  music,  dating. 


a. 

b. 

c. 


How  does  each  reflect  our  technological  age? 
How  has  automation  affected  each? 

Has  the  change  been  an  improvement? 


*3. 


“Feedback” 


Lou  Erickson  in  Atlanta  Journal 


1.  What  do  you  think  is  the  difference  between  an  automated  mechanism  and  an 
ordinary  machine?  Name  some  examples  of  each.  How  do  you  think  automa- 
tion  affects  vour  own  life  today? 


“Feedback” 


. What  do  you  think  is  the  difference  between  an  automated  mechanism  and  an 
ordinary  machine?  Name  some  examples  of  each.  How  do  you  think  automa- 
tion affects  your  own  life  today? 

What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  automation?  Are  there  also  disadvantages? 
What  kind  of  “feedback”  does  the  cartoonist  have  in  mind? 

. In  your  opinion,  will  automation  eliminate  or  create  more  jobs  in  the  long  run? 
Explain.  How  do  you  think  this  will  affect  your  own  future? 


♦Recommended  for  Student  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
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The  Issue  of*  ftiiijornsttioii  can  be  concluflpfl  ^ , 

that  the  advantages  of  automation  outweigh  1^“ 

K‘  ^«.h0W  aUt0mati°n  has  led  ^0  conaict 

Sdusft^r“S  C“tO0nS  r6late  *°  0hanges  *<**“6  P^ce  in  the  railroad 


“End  of  ft.  £p“— ■ “**" 


“Com.  m,  imOm  nd 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 
1.  What  is  meant  hy  featherbedding? 

What  effect  does  featherbedding  have  on  employment?  Job  security? 

3.  What  effect  would  improved  technology  in  the  ranges  < j * 
have  on  employment,  according  to  c^toS  ft?  r>U*0-4  lnduStry 

4.  What  position  has  labor  taken  to  the  advent  of  nntnmtin.. 

according  to  cartoon  #2?  Why?  automation, 

guest iore  for  Discussion 

SborfinnS^S?Pr°fitS  ”*  J°b  Securlt!r  »«*** 

automat  ion^wittout^ic^sing  tte\^fshi^?t0  ***“  th®  benefits  of 
3.  Hbw  can  government  help  people  adjust  to  automation? 

How  should  the  costs  of  technological  unemployment  be  met? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

1.  New  technology  has  created  leisure  time  for  many  and  may  reduce  the 
time  spent  at  work  for  many  in  the  future.  Students  can  interview 
people  to  get  their  views  ajout  the  uses  of  leisure  time,  planning 
for  leisure,  problems  posed  by  leisure.  The  following  might  be 
considered: 

a.  high  school  students 

b.  young  worker 

c.  worker  near  retirement 

d.  housewife 

**2.  Students  can  show  how  the  role  of  the  federal  government  has 

changed  in  the  field  of  labor-management  relations  by  reporting 

on  the  reasons  for  and  the  impact  of  each  of  the  following  labor 
laws : 

a.  Wagner  Act 

b.  Taft  -Hartley  Act 

c.  Landrum-Griffin  Act 


a.  high  school  students 
h.  young  worker 
c.  worker  near  retirement 
<3.  housewife 

**2.  Students  can  show  how  the  role  of  the  federal  government  has 

changed  in  the  field  of  labor  -management  relations  by  reporting 
on  the  reasons  for  an!  the*  impact  of  each  of  the  following  labor 
laws: 

a.  Wagner  Act 

b.  Taft-Hartley  Act 

c.  Landrum-Griffin  Act 


% 
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Introduction  " — J 

macro  view  of  the c an^e c onorov ^ ^ to  Siv®  the  student  a 
Student  activities  try  to^vol^the^tiifl  U?1?  lt  fun«tions. 

cm  we  foster  l stabU  ecS  whU^ro^d^  ?akars  today.’  how 
standard  of  living  for  all,  7 116  provi<iing  ?<>*  a growing 

credit  and  t ^L^d "place °les^  Coaling  with 

policy  for  students  achieving  below  grade °level?al  ***  monetar7 

significant  problems 5leapninS  activities  are  centered  around 

How  can  we  measure  the  growth  of  our  economy? 

onWbya:  depression?  °°Ped  With  the  brought 

III.  What  effect  has  inflation  had  on  our  society? 

So?icy3tohtry1orstabU?z“  econo^f*1  “*  non*ta*3 

HOW  CAM  WB  MEASURE  THE  GROWTH  OP  OUR  ECONOMY? 

**"“  syss;  stsg4r“‘ 11  * *-»  *» 
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3£8  ^ 

A.  Using  a Chart  to  introduce  how  Gross  National  Product  is  Measured. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  LOOKING  AT  GROSS  NATIONAL 


(from  Sconomlos , Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa«  1 962) 
Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  three  sectors  of  our  economy  consume  all  the  goods  and 
services  we  produce? 

2.  Which  sector  is  the  most  important? 

3*  How  do  consumers  get  the  income  they  spend  on  goods  and  services? 

Ij..  How  does  business  get  the  income  it  uses  to  buy  goods  and  services? 

5*  Where  do  government  funds  come  from? 

6.  What  are  two  ways  to  measure  the  ONP? 

7.  Why  are  total  money  payments  equal  to  total  spending  (C+I+G)? 
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1929 

1939 

1949 

1959 

1968 

Source: 


iranas  or  D,njy  *""* 


roduced 


JffiOSS  WATIOMAT.  PPnnnrT 
(Billions  of  Dollars) 


Value  In  1958 
203.6 
209. If. 
324.1 

475.9 

706.9 


testlona  for  Tnoulrr  and  Disco*. 

1%9nto®?968rlai9591to1l'9W?t  W“  th®  rate  of  ST0"**  from 

1929nto°*968?lai9^1toI?96^ati  WM  th*  rat0  °f  growth  from 

3.  Why  do  the  figures  in  Table  I differ  from  those  in  Table  II? 

k'  ?929°£/?S*S*!laln  th!  f^-rent  relationships  between 
1929  and  1939  expressed  in  Tables  I and  II? 
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III 

POPULATION  OP  THB  OS IT ED  STATES 


Year 

Population 

1929 

121,767,000 

1939 

130,880,000 

1949 

149,188,000 

1959 

177,830,000 

1968 

201,166,000 

Sources  Econorelo  Report  of  the  President.  1969 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  How  much  did  GNP  increase  from  1959  to  1968? 

2.  What  was  the  per  capita  GNP  in  1959?  What  was 
it  in  1968? 

3*  What  measure  of  the  American  economy  gives  us 
the  most  valuable  information  about  it?  Why? 

Which  measure  would  be  most  valuable  when  com- 
paring the  performance  of  our  economy  to  the 
economies  of  other  nations?  Why? 

Follow-up  Activity 

Students  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  by  using  the  following  chart* 


Price  Index  for  1969  with  1959  as  the  Base  Year 


1959 


1969 


3 

ERIC 


Index  Price 


index 
% of 

1959  price 


Product 


Price 


1929 

121,767,000 

1939 

130,880,000 

19V? 

lij.9, 188,000 

1959 

177,830,000 

1968 

201,166,000 

SfluneA!  Economic  Report  of  the  President A . 1969. 

quest ions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  How  much  did  GNP  increase  from  1959  “to  1968? 

2*  What  was  the  per  capita  GNP  in  1959?  What  we* 
it  in  1968? 

3«  What  measure  of  the  American  economy  gives  us 
the  most  valuable  information  about  it?  Why? 

ij.*  Which  measure  would  be  most  valuable  when  com- 
paring the  performance  of  our  economy  to  the 
economies  of  other  nations?  Why? 

Follow— up  Activity 

Students  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  Consumer 

Price  Index  by  using  the  following  chart. 


Price 

index  for*  1969  with  1959  as  the  Base  Year 

1959 

1969 

Product 

Price 

Index 

Price 

Index 
% of 

1959  price 

Pencil 

$ .05 

100# 

$ .06 

120# 

Hot  Dog 

.20 

100# 

.30 

150# 

Potatoes, 
per  lb. 

.10 

100# 

.20 

200# 

Coal,  per 
ton 

18.00 

100# 

15.00 

80# 

Sugar, 
per  lb. 

.15 

.19$-. 

.15 

100# 

1 o5Q#  J 

5 

\ym  1 

5 

1959  Price 
Level  = 
(Base  Year) 

100# 

1969  Priee 
Level  3 

130# 
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Questions  fop  Inquiry  and  Discover? 

1 • What  la  an  index  number? 

2.  Have  all  prices  moved  in  the  same  direction?  Why? 

3.  What  does  the  Consumer  Price  Index  measure? 

1|.«  How  can  the  Consumer  Price  Index  be  applied? 

Students  can  read  a summary  of  W.W.  Rostov's  The  States  of 
Economic  Opowth.  A «4»  s »r_  9 _ i ■ ' 


*3. 


c _ j w wwimtu  j v/x  n»n*  nos  tow  _ 

^~rr  A.Jon-Cammunist  Manifesto  ln^nder^tm<lj& 

Poresman  and  Company  * 


. "w-uammunist  Manlfesl 
agronomic  growths  Marion  Dougherty,  Scott 

*701,  pp.  42-56 • 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  a nation  move  from  one  stage  to  another? 

2.  How  can  nations  overcome  the  problems  that  prevent  movement 

toward  greater  economic  growth?  ^ movement 

Ao«a£f  °*  *5®  application  of  Rostow  to  the  United  States 

can  developed  by  using  pages  57-110  of  the  above  pamphlet? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1#  sss  srissrs;  ^nr^h£?”wa  the  toerioan  econ°^ 

economic  ^Lth?aC^arp^oblemrwwe°creatS?  accelerated 
to'the^fs^?  the  applloatlon  of  Rostow'a  Stages  of  Growth 

**®e.  f^?1^  oopios  of  the  booklet.  The  Mvsterv  of  toowth 

o“yphilad9l^hia.in  bUlk  quantitiaa  from  «ne  Felwal  Reserve  SanTh* 

.Questions  fop  Jnouix*y  and^Dlfl^oovoi*^ 

U produotionhoach^year?a30nS  f°r  th°  grOWth  of  ow 

2.  What  method  can  be  used  to  measure  this  Increase  in  production? 

3 • Why  would  we  want  to  measure  this  growth? 

i|.e  How  is  growth  related  to  our  standard  of  living? 


2. 

3. 


o 


X4VW  V CUA  VMV  WVAAW  A A AWV  ITO  U^**V  W 


♦♦2.  Students  can  read  a summary  of  W.W.  Rostov's  The  Stages  of 
Economic  growth.  A Non-Communist  Manifesto  in  understanding 
Economic  Growth/  Marion  Dougherty,  Scott  Foresman  and  Company, 

19&1>  pp.  42-^0. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1 . How  does  a nation  move  from  one  stage  to  another? 

2.  How  can  nations  overcome  the  problems  that  prevent  movement, 
toward  greater  economic  growth? 

A case  study  of  the  application  of  Rostov  to  the  United  States 
can  be  developed  by  using  pages  57-110  of  the  above  pamphlet. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  developments  were  necessary  to  move  the  American  economy 
from  one  stage  of  growth  to  another? 

2.  How  well  did  we  achieve  the  transition  toward  accelerated 
economic  growth?  What  problems  were  created? 

3.  How  valid  is  the  application  of  Rostov's  Stages  of  Growth 
to  the  U.S.? 

#3.  Free  student  copies  of  the  booklet.  The  Mystery  of  Economic  Growth, 
may  be  obtained  in  bulk  quantities  from  tne  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  major  reasons  for  the  growth  of  our  nation's 
production  each  year? 

2.  What  method  can  be  used  to  measure  this  increase  in  production? 

3.  Why  would  we  want  to  measure  this  growth? 

i)..  How  is  growth  related  to  our  standard  of  living? 


1 

i 

I 


♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
♦♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Ij.,  Us©  tne  graph  below  to  show  the  uneven  nature  of  growth 
in  the  United  States  as  measured  by  GNP. 

I — 

Billions  of  Dollars 


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  1960  1965  1970 

Gross  National  Product  in  Billions  of  Dollars  (1954  dollars). 
Source:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce!  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  has  been  the  economic  growth  record  of  the 
United  States  from  1910  to  1965? 

2.  What  effect  do  the  downturns  in  the  graph  have  on  our 
overall  growth  rate?  Upturns? 

3*  What  are  business  fluctuations? 

4*  How  is  the  growth  rate  shown  on  the  graph? 

5.  How  does  the  graph  indicate  that  the  terms  "prosperity” 
and  "recession”  are  relative  to  a given  period  of  time? 

5*  To  indicate  the  keys  to  Economic  Growth,  use  the  praph  or 
table  below  based  on  a study  by  Edward  Deni  si  on* 


y 


i 

) 


1910  1920  1930  1930  1950  I960  1905  1970 

Gross  National  Product  in  Billions  of  Dollars  (1954  dollars). 

< Source:  V.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce;  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  has  been  the  economic  growth  record  of  the 
United  States  from  1910  to  1965? 

2.  What  effect  do  the  downturns  in  the  graph  have  on  our 
overall  growth  rate?  Upturns? 

3*  What  are  business  fluctuations? 

if.*  How  is  the  growth  rate  shown  on  the  graph? 

5*  How  does  the  graph  indicate  that  the  terms  "prosperity11 
and  "recession"  are  relative  to  a given  period  of  time? 

5*  To  indicate  the  keys  to  Economic  Growth,  use  the  graph  or 
table  below  based  on  a study  by  Edward  Deni a ion. 


I 


Sources  of  Economic  Growth  in  die  United  States  in  me  Past 
Three  Decades.  Source t Tie  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
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1 11 

I Sources  of  Growth 

1909-29 

1 929- £7  I 

I % of  growth  from  an  increase  in  the 
I labor  force 

39 

27  I 

I % of  growth  from  improved  education  & 
I technology 

13 

27  1 

I % of  growth  from  an  increased  stock  of 
I capital  goods 

26 

15  1 

I % of  growth  from  improved  technology 

12 

20  I 

I % of  growth  from  all  other  sources 

10 

To3~ 

11  1 
T5T  I 

Questions  f or  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 * iQPQ?  sources  of  growth  were  most  important  In  1 909- 


II. 


2*  Which  were  most  important  in  1919-1957? 

3*  What  changes  occurred  to  bring  about  this  shift? 


HOW  HAS  OUR  SOCIETY  COPED 
BY  A.  DEPRESSION? 


WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  BROUGHT 


ON 


Emphases:  The  maldistribution  of  incomes  was  a factor 

leading  to  the  depression  of  the  1930*s  in 
the  United  States* 


A* 


The  loss  from  the  depression  should  be 
measured  in  both  financial  and  human  terms. 


study  of  the  1920's  to  understand  the 
underlying  causes  of  a depression. 


**1 • Wsing  statistics  to  form  an  hypothesis 


Teachers  can  use  the  following  tables  to  hel 
students  formulate  an  hvooth main  oh™,* 


7*  oi  growtn  rrom  an  Increase  in  the 
labor  force 

39 

27 

% of  growth  from  improved  education  & 
technology 

13 

27 

% of  growth  from  an  increased  stook  of 

capital  goods 

26 

15 

% of  growth  from  improved  technology 

12 

20 

% of  growth  from  all  other  sources 

10 

11  1 



100 

To5~  I 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Dlaoovarv 


1 ' iom?  soupcea  of  growth  were  most  important  In  1 909- 

I 727* 

2e  Which  were  most  important  in  1919-1957? 

3*  What  changes  occurred  to  bring  about  this  shift? 

II.  HOW  HAS  OUR  SOCIETY  COPED  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS  BROUGHT  ON 

BY  A.  DEPRESSION? 

Emphases:  The  maldistribution  of  incomes  was  a factor 

leading  to  the  depression  of  the  1930*s  in 
the  United  States* 

The  loss  from  the  depression  should  be 
measured  in  both  financial  and  human  terms. 

A.  Using  a case  study  of  the  1920*s  to  understand  the 
underlying  oauses  of  a depression. 

**#1  * Using  statistics  to  form  an  hypothesis 

Teachers  can  use  ths  following  tables  to  help 
students  formulate  an  hypothesis  about  the 
health  of  the  economy  in  the  1920*s.  Tables 
show  an  unequal  distribution  of  income  as  well 
as  areas  where  the  economy  showed  signs  of 
sickness  (farming,  stockmarket,  etc.).  Each 
table  can  be  fed  to  the  students  sequentially 
for  analysis#  All  data  are  from  the  Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States.  


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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(D  (2)  (3)  (4) 


Year 

Population 

(Millions) 

Gross  National 
Product 
Per  Capita 

Output  Per  Man  Hour 
in  Manufacturing 
( 1 9k7=1 00) 

1920 

106 

$ 835 

1*4.6 

1921 

109 

682 

51.3 

1922 

110 

672 

56.2 

1923 

112 

769 

55.2 

19 24 

114 

768 

58.9 

1925 

116 

788 

62.8 

1926 

117 

832 

64«5 

1927 

119 

809 

66.2 

1928 

121 

815 

69.7 

1929 

122 

857 

72.5 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • Whet  happened  to  the  Gross  National  Product  per  capita 
during  the  1920*s? 


2*  What  was  the  general  trend  of  production  during  the  1 920 * s ? 


3*  How  does  the  output  per  man  hour  in  manufacturing  of 
1920  compare  to  the  production  of  1929? 

h*  Based  on  the  above  data,  what  hypothesis  can  you  make  about 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  United  States  population? 


(5) 

AVERAGE  PRIGS  OP  CONSUMER  GOODS 


X2JSL 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
192? 
1926 

1927 

1928 
1929 


( 1 9k7-1 9li9s1 00 1 

85.7 

76  .k 

71 .6 
72.9 

73.1 
75.0 

75.6 

74.2 

73.3 
73.3 


1921 

109 

682 

SI  .3 

1922 

110 

67  2 

56.2 

1923 

112 

769 

55.2 

1921). 

hi*. 

768 

58.9 

1925 

116 

788 

62.8 

1926 

117 

832 

61*.. 5 

1927 

119 

809 

66.2 

1928 

121 

815 

69.7 

1929 

122 

857 

72.5 

Questions  for  Inauirv  and  Discovery 

1 • What  happened  to  the  Gross  National  Product  per  capita 
during  the  1920*s? 


2.  What  was  the  general  trend  of  production  during  the 

3.  How  does  the  output  per  man  hour  in  manufacturing  of 
1920  compare  to  the  production  of  1929? 

Ji . Based  on  the  above  data*  what  hypothesis  can  you  make  about 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  United  States  population? 

(5) 


AVERAGE  PRICE 

OP  CONSUMER  GOODS 

Year 

( 1 9L7-1 9k9=1 001 

1920 

85.7 

1921 

76.U 

1922 

71.6 

1923 

72.9 

1921). 

73.1 

1925 

75.0 

1926 

75.6 

1927 

74.2 

1928 

73.3 

1929 

73.3 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  was  happening  to  prices  in  the  1920»s? 

2*  What  effect  did  increased  production  have  on  the 
average  price  of  consumer  goods? 

3#  Would  this  information  strengthen  your  original 
hypothesis?  If  not,  how  would  you  revise  it? 


(7)  (8) 


Average  Hourly  Wage  for 
Industrial  Worker# 
Year  (Cents) 

Farm 

Parity-Ratio 
( 1 91 0-1 91  k=1 00 ) 

Value  of  Farm  Property 
and  Real  Estate 
( 1 91l7-1  9k9«1 00 ) 

1920 

0.56 

99 

103 

1921 

0.52 

80 

95 

1922 

0.49 

87 

83 

1923 

0.52 

89 

81 

1924 

0.55 

89 

78 

.1925 

1 

* 

0.55 

95 

76 

1 1 926 

0.55 

91 

7k 

5 1927 

0.55 

88 

71 

1928 

0.56 

91 

70 

1929 

0.57 

92 

69 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1 • What  happened  to  the  average  hourly  wage  during  the 
1920*8?  Compare  1920  to  1929. 

2.  Were  wages  rising  as  rapidly  as  Cross  National 
Product  per  capita  during  the  1920*s? 

With  steady  prices  and  stable  hourly  wages,  who 
benefited  from  the  increase  in  productivity?  Was 
the  worker  able  to  buy  what  he  was  producing? 

if.*  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  about  the  farmer  * s 
purchasing  power  during  this  period? 

5-  Was  he  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Increased 

productivity  and  lower  prices  in  the  manufacturing 
sector  of  our  economy? 

6.  What  hypothesis  can  you  make  about  the  way  in  which 
income  was  being  distributed  during  the  1920*s? 

*42. 

O 

ERIC 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1 .  How  is  the  economy  affected  when  workers  are  unable 
to  buy  all  that  they  produce  over  an  extended  period 
of  time? 


£•  How  successfully  were  workers  and  farmers  able  to 
improve  their  economic  well-being? 


1 

(9) 

(10) 

(id 

Year 

Net  Income  of 
all  Cor  porate  * 
( 1 922*1 ; 

Percent  of  Dis- 
posable Income 
Received  by  Top 
5 Percent  of 
Population 

Percent  of  Dis- 
posable income 
Received  by  Top 
1 Percent  of 
Population 

1920 

— 

23.96 

11.80 

1921 

mmtm 

29.32 

14.20 

1922 

100.0 

29.01). 

14.39 

1923 

132.2 

27.05 

13.08 

1921). 

112.1j. 

28.73 

14.28 

1925 

159.8 

31.09 

16.54 

1926 

157.3 

30.78 

16.26 

1927 

136.5 

31.92 

17.22 

1926 

172.5 

31).  06 

19.12 

1929 

183.2 

33.49 

18.92 

Questions  for  Inquiry 

and  Discovery 

1 . What  happened  to  corporate  incomes  during  the  period 
from  1922  to  1929?  - 


2.  What  was  the  general  trend  for  the  distribution  of 
incomes  in  our  economy  during  the  1 920  1 s ? 

3.  What  conclusions  might  you  draw  about  the  economic 
conditions  of  worker s*  farmers  and  business  during 

the  1920«s? 
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&eationa  far  Ingm-ry  and  Diaoovw^ 

'•  *>  •*»*  daring  th.  ,,20,„ 

* «=  son  sar^anr^ssr,, 

lSv©stmont°was  fSllqg?kS  l^10n  the  pepoent  return  ois 

*•  “dSairJisyi'arsrfss*  *•  » « 


O 
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Follow  up  Activities 

U farmel>  In  tho  1920*8  can  be 

explored  with  the  use  of  the  following  graphs 

PM  CAPITA  FOOD  CONSUMPTION 
AND  DISPOSABLE  INCOME 


i 

2, 

3. 


r 1950 

) 

1 

1 i r;  . 

'itpeiable  income*  / 

1 \S 

- 

• 

1 

+4, 

E3~n 

m 

m 

Animal  mWinNF 

’ All  food®  I 

1 Crop  products0 

— i — i — 1 — i — * — J . ♦ 

*b  ctMMwr  Mu***  Amawtr.  • 

* ‘ ***nr*t  Num  »r  motmt  mtml  mkm. 

Lfci:Jg«gTgg>T,af  ceaicwtuas  ... 

food?** °es  th*  ehart  taU  08  our  consumption  of 

What  does  the  chart  indicate  about  disposable  inoome? 
^PosiIbl^ce^°a8hip  b*—  ***  sumption  and 

American  l^erlS  Pr°blem  fao9d  * «• 


o 

ERIC 


MIL.  HEAD 


Horses  and  Mules,  and  Tractors 
on  Farms  Jan.  1 


I | mil  tractors 

Horses  end  mu  lot 


A Pill  ««' 


% oi 
120 

110 


♦so* 


1 n i*  / 

Disposable  income  / 

I r>"~ 


- rO^  1 j j 

1 Animal  iyoi  Jctr 


1990  1953  1955  1959  1952  »*55  1955 


1 • What 
food? 


Wimt  *««•»  •»  ««»*«  “f*» 

does^theohart  tell  us  about  our  consumption  of 


^iwnMNu*n 

fcMgasaiit 


2.  What  does  the  chart  Indicate  about  disposable  income? 

3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  food  consumption  and 
disposable  income? 

k.  How  does  this  help  to  explain  the  problem  faced  by  the 
American  farmer  in  the  1920's? 


246 
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% OF  1947*49 


US.  Farm  Output 


too 


MIL,  ACRES 


*Mt«i  AN»  HONMIM 

U.  I.  P«M«T»»l»y  Of  AOmCULTUM  A6fttCUlTUftAt.  MttAtCw  U«vt(l 


U.S.  Farm  Output 

% OF  1947-49  “i 1 1 


U.l  »»  I » I I 1 I I I 1 1 1 I I < I 1 I I t I I I 1 j 

1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  1955 


AC4lCUUty*At  ftCttAftC*  »»•*<« 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

k- 

5. 


Iteat  change  took  place  In  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  used  In  farming  between  1918  and  1930? 

What  change  took  plaoe  In  the  nuaiber  of  tractors  used? 

Cha?l?cwa8  thore  in  millions  of  acres 
harvested  between  1916  and  1930? 

19?8  and  ? 931  ^es*oellfca«0  orange  in  farm  output  between 

rtout  what  change  took  place  in  agricultural 

Kffirr6  - i93o?  — -awss*81 


% OF  1947-49 


Farm  Labor  Productivity 


harvested  between  191o  and  1930? 


k*  What  was  the  percentage  change  in  farm  output  between 
1918  and  1931? 

5*  Hypothesize  about  what  change  took  place  in  agricultural 
productivity  between  1918  and  1930?  What  additional 
information  is  needed? 


o 
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1.  How  many  farmers  loft  the  farm  from  1918  to  1930? 

a'  Siryjs^j? 

the  famerUin°th©C^20»>s?draW  about  the  Problem  of 
Follow-up  Activity 

D"a  MM 

Before  vowing? 

^^A^nbTOughthaboutmehmeafe?°rtSti?n  of  how  4110 

people  of  the  Tennessee^fiiey?  th6  Uvoa  °f  the 

2‘  Sg“«  thrt  9?iat9d  *»  the 

illiteracy,  poverty,  etc. 

word s ;UdTnvS4  ^ ° I??  the  meaning  of  the  following 

public  authority!  * cr°pping,  rural  electrification, 

k.  Assign  students  to  read  about  T.V.A.  in  their  textbook. 
OHPiflff  viewing; 

l . Have  students  answer  following  questions: 
a.  What  problems  did  the  Tennessee  Valley  face? 

Why  were  the  people  in  the  area  depressed? 


b. 

0. 


d. 


p™b]Whe  g0VWment  att«Pt  to  meet  the 

Seiffrfll^9?  °f  the  T9nnasaea  K»e 


^ter  viewing; 

'•  *~*  1“t 
3o  Final  discussion;  Should  there  be  l&ore  T.VeA#»s? 


I 

-1 

ts 


M 


3.  What  conclusions  can  you  draw  about  the  problem  of 
the  farmer  in  the  1920*8? 

Follow-up  Activity 

#Show  the  film.  The  River  to  show  how  the  New  Deal  tried 
to  aid  the  farmer  in  some  of  his  problems. 

Before  viewing: 

1 • Explain  that  the  film  is  a description  of  how  the 
T.V.A.  brought  about  changes  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

2.  Outline  verbally  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
area  before  T.V.A.  - illiteracy,  poverty,  etc. 

3*  Ask  students  to  look  up  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words:  T.V.A.,  share  cropping,  rural  electrification, 

public  authority. 

Jj>.  Assign  students  to  read  about  T.V.A.  in  their  textbook. 
During  viewing: 

1.  Have  students  answer  following  questions: 

a.  What  problems  did  the  Tennessee  Valley  face? 

b.  Why  were  the  people  in  the  area  depressed? 

c.  How  did  the  government  attempt  to  meet  the 
problems  ? 

d.  Did  the  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  lose 
their  freedom? 

After  viewing: 

1 • Discuss  with  class  whether  people  in  the  area  lost 
some  freedom  as  a result  of  the  T.V.A. 

2.  Assign  students  to  report  about  economic  and  social 
changes  which  the  T.V.A.  brought  about. 

3.  Final  discussion:  Should  there  be  more  T.V.A. *s? 


ft*2.  Teachers  can  use  a transparency  (Saunders,  The  World  of 
Economics,  McGraw  Hill)  showing  the  fluctuation  of  total 
demand  (GN?)  and  its  individual  components  (consumption, 
business  investment  and  government  spending)  for  the 
period  of  the  1920*8.  This  can  lead  to  a discussion  of 
the  relationship  between  C & I (The  accelerator  and 
multiplier  effect). 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
^^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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To  illustrate  the  multiplier  use  the  following  ohart. 


Income  increased  by: 
Second  round 
Third  round 
Fourth  round 
All  other  rounds 
TOTAL 


Change  in 
Income 


Change  in 
Consumption 


Change  in 
- Saving 


$10.00 

$ 7.5o 

$ 2.50 

7.50 

5.62 

1.88 

5.62 

4.22 

1 .40 

4.22 

3.16 

1.06 

! 12.66 

9.50 

3.16 

40.00 

30.00 

10.00 

.Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

u Wb£f  9ff ef  6 doea  a change  in  investment  have  on  income? 

2*  Why?  °ffe0t  d0es  a change  In  income  have  on  consumption? 

3*  ^“ouSntf  WhJ?  l0WSr  ln00rae  hava  on  employment?  Why? 

4.  How  well  do  the  events  of  the  1920«s  verify  this  principle? 


b. 


=ha^UStrat°  the  a00el9rator  Pninc  iple  use  the  following 

zszr- ,s&£r'£”  to 

can  produce  100  pairs  of  shoes!  ’ that  9aoh  ffla°hine 
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Shoes  Sales 
( Consume*:  ■!««) 


New  Maohlns s 
Investment ' 


1 0, 000 
10,000 
11,000 
12,000 
12,000 
11,000 


10  (replacement) 

10  (replacement ) 

20  do  replacement , 10  added ) 
20  (10  replacement,  10  added) 
10  (replacement) 


[cations  fog  and 

U?n  ^crl^ed ° wf tmert  ?9D  1”0reaa*d  oons'™P- 

«t  effect  does  decreased  consumption  have  on  0NP? 


principle?008  th°  data  of  the  1 920 * s verify  this 


“•  SK-rKssss:,-*  «»«*»«. 


*3’  S*lS  b*  ""  «»  ««  «■»  w UMu. 


a) 


to  ch^e^ten^tudenta^a^^^a^d8^'?  aen8itlvity 
of  producers  who  normally  r»A«!o!S^  to  the  role 
machines  per  yoarf^  Ln^luaSL^  thoi*  ten 
be  used.  In  their  business  of*^l!?*?at*0n#  oan 

the  producers  of  this  s ervica^ c^alJcboards 
aent  being  good,  so  thSHisciJ^^ 011  thelp  •*«*!>- 
chalk  and  buy  a now  °?r?s thelr  worst  piece  of 

as  dispenser  of  the  ohalk  ®ne  student 

replacemln tsf  HoS2?er  ff^-  the  *?n 

the  boards  must  increase  *ha  *£  ^??se  waiting  on 
on  the  board,  they  will  rate  at  whioh  they  write 
for  two  pieoes  in^the  more  chalk  and  may  ask 

found  one  woSld^ do?%hf dually 
he  must  get  another  studanJ^?ii2x\ of.  finds  that 
chalk  to  meet  the  demands  that  tevS  ££?  doubled8  *** 
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lestlons  for  inquiry 


»oov< 


1«  What  would  happen  to  fcha  Kna<ma..  .> 


2 

100 

10,000 

10  (replacement) 

3 

110 

11,000 

20  (10  replacement,  10  added) 

u. 

120 

12,000 

20  (10  replacement,  10  added) 

$ 

120 

12,000 

10  (replacement) 

6 

110 

11,000 

0 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  is  the  relationship  between  increased  consump- 
tion and  increased  investment? 

2 • What  effect  does  decreased  consumption  have  on  (HIP? 

3.  How  well  does  the  data  of  the  1920's  verify  this 
principle? 

4*  How  do  the  multiplier  and  accelerator  accentuate 
business  fluctuations? 

*3»  The  following  can  be  used  to  get  the  same  understandings 
as  in  #2  above. 

a)  To  illustrate  the  capital-goods  industry's  sensitivity 
to  change,  ten  students  can  be  asked  to  play  the  role 
of  producers  who  normally  replace  one  of  their  ten 
machines  per  year.  For  this  illustration,  chalk  can 
be  used.  In  their  business  of  writing  on  chalkboards 
the  producers  of  this  service  depend  on  their  equip- 
ment being  good,  so  they  discard  their  worst  piece  of 
chalk  and  buy  a new  piece  periodically.  One  student 
as  dispenser  of  the  chalk,  can  keep  up  to  the  ten 
requiring  replacements.  However,  if  those  writing  on 
the  boards  must  increase  the  rate  at  which  they  write 
on  the  beard,  they  will  need  more  chalk  and  may  ask 
for  two  pieces  in  the  period  of  time  they  usually 
found  one  would  do.  The  supplier  of  chalk  finds  that 
he  must  get  another  student  to  help  him  dispense  the 
chalk  to  meet  the  demands  that  have  now  doubled. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  would  happen  to  the  business  of  the  suppliers 
of  chalk  if  the  chalkboard  writers  were  to  out 
back  on  their  activity? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  demands  put  on 
the  capital  goods  industry  and  the  changing  demands 
which  the  producers  meet? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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3*  th?  ^eaatization  similar  to  the 

existing  in  the  1920 'a  in  T5n®  conditions 

producers  of  capital  goods  JLI»wJtlon85lp  betw"n 
goods  for  sale  to  oouf^er?  th°aeproduolng 

student^  tc^6b  9hask^deto  1^4  toe  b?hat  °f  w*  ~ avlnS3  * 
they  were  not  allowed  to  snefdth«4»  30118  reason 
earnings,  but  that  tfce^Tt 

Lai  a 4 a «• 


teatlons  for.  T«Tw^y  and  SSSiSl — 

to^pan^thes^^Hg??”  W9re  sudd9nly  allowed 
2*  ^8bu^as?h8  9ffS0t  °f  * flood  of  spending  be 

thoseWgood3hthe8\antPordwhan°ftVi'^en  buyers  aoquire 
exhausted?  7 °*  whan  th91*  savings  are 

fK?1  d°e8  thla  aPply  to  the  situation  in  the 
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SSUiSr to  *■»  -w—  k».  ««* 

SSrW?-*  =s-- &■ jnrsr 


3 % growth. 


(Source:  The  World 
of  Economics,  silk 
& saunders, 
McGraw-Hill,  1969) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  much  output  would  have  been  lost  from  1929 

to  1938  had  the  economy  continued  to  produce  at  * < 

the  1929  level? 

2*  How  much  would  have  been  lost  had  the  economy 
grown  at  a modest  3%  rate? 

3*  What  was  the  effect  of  lost  GNP  on  incomes? 

Employment  ? Output  ? 

4*  What  effect  did  production  of  the  early  1 940  * s 
have  on  our  economy?  Why? 

Follow-up  Activity 

] 

Use  Hammond's  transparency  Series  #8427#  The  Great 
Depression#  to  get  a graphic  analysis  of  tIS 
depression# 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1 • What  effeot  did  the  depression  have  on  home  con- 
struction? Banking?  The  stock  market? 

2#  How  did  the  depression  of  the  1930's  affect  the 
distribution  of  income  in  the  United  States? 

* 

3.  How  did  our  depression  affect  the  rest  of  the 
world?  How  did  we  respond? 
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3k«r 

Population 
(Millions ) 

Millions 

Bnsloved 

1929 

121.7 

47.6 

1930 

123.0 

45.5 

1931 

124.0 

42.4 

1932 

124.8 

38.9 

1933 

125.6 

38.7 

1934 

126.4 

40.9 

1935 

127.3 

42.2 

1936 

128.1 

44.4 

1937 

128.8 

46.3 

1938 

129.8 

44.3 

1939 

130.9 

45.7 

1940 

132.1 

47.5 

Source: 

Economic  Report  of  The 

Millions  Unemployment 


1.5 

4.3 
8.0 

12.1 

12.8 

11.3 
10.6 

9.0 
7.7 

10.3 

9.4 

8.1 


Bata 
3.2 
8.7 

15.9 
23.6 

24.9 
21.7 
20.1 

16.9 
14.3 
19.0 
17.2 
14.6 
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lestlons  for  Inquiry  and  Djacogai 
1.  How  did  the  depression  affect  the  lives  of  workers  ? 

2*  ****  effect  would  the  experience  seen  In  the 
photographs  have  on  the  Individual? 

3*  ofathe°?930?s?mlC  008t8  Wero  there  t0  the  depression 

FOllOW-UP  ActiVltiftfi 

1 • Student  can  go  through  a sequence  of  valuing  by 

responding  to  the  situations  below  that  are  related 
to  the  depression  era.  ou 

r8SP0n®03  ln  order  from  "most  reasonable" 
to  defend  JSF32U'  th~  B‘  ***>^ 

Problem  1 - People^loae  their  jobs  and  no  longer  can 

Alternative  Available 
They  should: 


1931 

124.0 

42.4 

8.0 

15.9 

1932 

124.8 

38.9 

12.1 

23.6 

1933 

125.6 

38.7 

12.8 

24.9 

1934 

126.4 

40.9 

11.3 

21.7 

1935 

127.3 

42.2 

10.6 

20.1 

1936 

128.1 

44.4 

9.0 

16.9 

193? 

128.8 

46.3 

7.7 

14.3 

1938 

129.8 

44.3 

10.3 

19.0 

1939 

130.9 

45.7 

9.4 

17.2 

19M> 

132.1 

47.5 

8.1 

14.6 

Source:  Economic  Report  of  The  President; 

Questions  for  Inauiry  and  Discovery 

, 1969. 

1.  How  did  the  depression  affect  the  lives  of  workers? 


2.  What  effect  would  the  experience  seen  in  the  j 

photographs  have  on  the  individual?  j 

3.  What  non- economic  costs  were  there  to  the  depression 

of  the  1930’s?  { 

Follow-up  Activities 

1 • Student  can  go  through  a sequence  of  valuing  by  j 

responding  to  the  situations  below  that  are  related 
to  the  depression  era* 

i 

Place  your  responses  in  order  from  ”most  reasonable” 
to  ”least  reasonable”  by  numbering  them.  Be  prepared  j 

to  defend  your  opinion. 

Problem  1 - People  lose  their  jobs  and  no  longer  can 
buy  food • 

Alternative  Available 

They  should : j 

1 • Beg  in  the  streets  and  scavenge  in  dumps  • 

2*  Steal  secretly* 

3.  Organize  groups  to  protest  by  stealing  openly  from 
grocery  markets* 

4*  Quietly  starve. 

J 

5.  Organize  a protest  on  the  steps  of  City  Hall*  | 

Problem  2 - People  lose  their  jobs  and  no  longer  can  1 

pay  rent  or  make  payments  on  their  mortgages*.  j 
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Alternative  Available 
They  should; 


1. 


2. 


oortA1nnf»«iJi?8  one's  apartment  or  home  and  barri. 
cade  oneself  In  if  there  la  any  attempt  to  evict. 


S&SnL?  f?&3X£F*  " ^ "*  dafend 


SVSE.’S  a^SSent!“  9Vi°t9d  “*  CM®  la  ^ «* 


5. 


Move  to  a vacant  lot  and  camp  quietly, 


Move  in  with  frlenda  or  relatives,  even  thouah  this 
becomes  a major  disruption.  vnougn  this 


Problem  3 - A local  construction  company  that  renal** 
maintains  homes  and  apartments  is  about  to  *o  out  of  h, 
b«°»«se  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  itsse£vL«* 
though  the  services  are  much  needed.  8*  9Van 


Alternative  Avallabia 
We  should: 


1. 


"publie%ervlce'\*  °V8r  th*  00mpany  *»«  « ««  a 


2. 


thlirv^nmfa^  glve  ?on?y  to  Private  homeowners  to  keep 
* — «■»  •— * «£? 


5*T?  ^d4Ciiy  five  mom7  d**«otly  to  the  company  to 
enterprise . business * but  maintain  it  as  a private 


4*  Let  the  company  go  out  of  business. 


p^f-  Ngw  ?°al;  Issues  Series/Harvard  Social 

tudies  Project,  American  Educational  Publications,  1968.) 


*2. 


Students  can  ask  their  parents  and  grandparents  about 


Student  Questionnaire 

1 • How  much  were  you  earning  in  1 929? 
2.  Where  were  you  living? 


2hfr»?0U  1086  ySw  ^ob  duplnS  the  depression? 
When7  For  how  long? 


( 


t 

? 

* 

I 


2*  Continue  living  in  one* s apartment  or  home  and  defend 
oneself  with  arms,  if  necessary. 

3*  Move  onto  the  street  when  evicted  and  camp  in  front  of 
one's  home  or  apartment. 

!(..  Move  to  a vacant  lot  and  camp  quietly. 

5.  Move  in  with  friends  or  relatives,  even  though  this 
becomes  a major  disruption. 

Problem  3 - A local  construction  company  that  repairs  and 
maintains  homes  and  apartments  is  about  to  go  out  of  business 
because  people  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  its  services,  even 
though  the  services  are  much  needed. 


Alternative  Available 


We  should: 

1 • Have  the  city  take  over  the  company  and  run  it  as  a 
"public  service". 

2.  Have  the  city  give  money  to  private  homeowners  to  keep 
their  homes  in  repair  if  they  show  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  such  repairs 

3.  Have  the  city  give  money  directly  to  the  company  to 
keep  it  in  business,  but  maintain  it  as  a private 
enterprise. 

Ij..  Let  the  company  go  out  of  business. 

(Source:  The  New  Deal.  Public  Issues  Series/Harvard  Sooial 

Studies  Project,  American  Educational  Publications,  1966.) 


#2.  Students  can  ask  their  parents  and  grandparents  about 
their  experiences  during  the  depression  years.  These 
can  be  shared  with  the  class. 

Student  Questionnaire 

1.  How  much  were  you  earning  in  1929? 

2.  Where  were  you  living? 

3.  Did  you  lose  your  job  during  the  depression?  __ 

When?  __  For  how  long?  . 

Ij..  What  change  took  place  in  your  income? 

5.  How  did  these  changes  affect  your  plans  for: 

a.  education 

b.  leisure  time 

c.  daily  living 

6.  How  has  your  experience  with  the  depression  affected 
your  way  of  living  today? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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3*  The  class  can  bring  in  a passage  from  a novel  of  the 
period  that  best  describes  the  period.  This  can  be 
used  as  the  basis  of  a class  discussion. 

This  activity  should  be  tied  to  a library  resource 

and  research  activity.  The  following  steps  can  be  taken: 

1 • Introduce  sources  to  students  through  a functional 
library  lesson  with  bibliography  and  multi-media 
resources  listed. 

2.  Time  should  be  provided  for  reading  groups  to  meet 
in  small  group  seminars  to  discuss  the  materials 
read  under  topical  headings:  social  problems,  the 

times  reflected  in  literature,  etc. 

3*  Reporting  to  class  as  a panel  discussion. 

Using  literature  to  learn  about  the  effect  of  the  depression 
on  the  lives  of  people. 

A 1926  Nash  sedan  pulled  wearily  off  the  highway.  The  back 
seat  was  piled  nearly  to  the  ceiling  with  sacks,  with  pots 
and  pans,  and  on  the  very  top,  right  up  against  the  ceilng, 
two  boys  rode.  On  the  top  of  the  oar,  a mattress  a 
folded  tent;  tent  poles  tied  along  the  running  board.  The 
car  pulled  up  to  the  gas  pumps.  A dark-haired,  fchat  chet-faced 
man  got  slowly  out.  And  the  two  boys  slid  down  from  the 
load  and  hit  the  ground. 

Mae  walked  around  the  counter  and  stood  in  the  door.  The 
man  was  dressed  in  gray  wool  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  dark 
blue  with  sweat  on  the  back  and  under  the  arms.  The  boys 
in  overalls  and  nothing  else,  ragged  patched  overalls.  Their 
hair  was  light,  and  it  stood  up  evenly  all  over  their  heads, 
for  it  had  been  roached.  Their  faces  were  streaked  with 
dust.  They  went  directly  to  the  mud  puddle  under  the  hose 
and  dug  their  toes  into  the  mud. 

The  man  asked,  MCan  we  git  some  water,  ma'am?" 

A look  of  annoyance  crossed  Mae's  face.  "Sure  go  ahead." 

She  said  softly  over  her  shoulder,  "I'll  keep  my  eye  on  the 
hose."  She  watched  while  the  man  slowly  unscrewed  the 
radiator  cap  and  ran  the  hose  in. 

A woman  in  the  car,  a flaxen-haired  woman,  said,  "See  if 
you  can't  git  it  here." 

The  man  turned  off  the  hose  and  screwed  on  the  cap  again. 

The  little  boys  took  the  hose  from  him  and  they  upended  it 
and  drank  thirstily.  The  man  took  off  his  dark,  stained 
hat  and  stood  with  a curious  humility  in  front  of  the 
screen.  "Could  you  see  your  way  to  sell  us  a loaf  of  bread, 
ma'am?" 

Mae  said,  "This  ain't  a grocery  store.  We  got  bread  to 
make  san  * widges • " 

"I  know,  ma'am."  His  humility  was  insistent.  "We  need  bread 
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library  lesson  with  bibliography  and  multi-media 
resources  listed* 

2.  Time  should  be  provided  for  reading  groups  to  meet 
in  small  group  seminars  to  discuss  the  materials 
read  under  topical  headings:  social  problems,  the 

times  reflected  in  literature,  etc* 


3*  Reporting  to  class  as  a panel  discussion* 

Using  literature  to  learn  about  the  effect  of  the  depression 
on  the  lives  of  people* 

A 1926  Nash  sedan  pulled  wearily  off  the  highway*  The  back 
seat  was  piled  nearly  to  the  celling  with  sacks,  with  pots 
and  pans,  and  on  the  very  top,  right  up  against  the  oeilng, 
two  boys  rode*  On  the  top  of  the  car,  a mattress  and  a 
folded  tent;  teat  poles  tied  along  the  running  board.rhe 
car  pulled  up  to  the  gas  pumps.  A dark-haired, hhat chet-1  aoed 
man  got  slowly  out*  And  the  two  boys  slid  down  from  the 
load  and  hit  the  ground* 

Mae  walked  around  the  counter  and  stood  in  the  door.  The 
man  was  dressed  in  gray  wool  trousers  and  blue  shirt,  dar* 
blue  with  sweat  on  the  back  and  under  the  arms*  The  boys 
In  overalls  and  nothing  else,  ragged  patched  over ails .The  i~ 
hair  was  light,  and  it  stood  up  evenly  all  over  their  heads, 
for  it  had  been  roached • Their  faces  were  streaked  with 
dust.  They  went  directly  to  the  mud  puddle  under  the  hose 
and  dug  their  toes  into  the  mud  • 

The  man  asked,  "Can  we  git  some  water,  ma'am?" 

A look  of  annoyance  crossed  Mae's  face*  "Sure  go  ahead** 

She  said  softly  over  her  shoulder,  "I'll  keep  my  eye on 
hose."  She  watched  while  the  man  slowly  unscrewed  the 
radiator  cap  and  ran  the  hose  in. 

A woman  in  the  car,  a flaxen-haired  woman,  said,  "See  if 
you  can't  git  it  here*" 

The  man  turned  off  the  hose  and  screwed  on  the  cap  again. 

The  little  boys  took  the  hose  from  him  and  they  upended  it 
and  drank  thirstily.  The  man  took  off  his  dark,  stained 
hat  and  stood  with  a curious  humility  in  front  of  the 
screen*  "Could  you  see  your  way  to  sell  us  a loaf  of  bread, 

ma'am?" 


Mae  said,  "This  ain't  a grocery  store.  We  got  bread  to 
make  san'widges." 

"I  know,  ma'am."  His  humility  was  insistent.  "We  need  bread 
and  there  ain't  nothin  for  quite  a piece,  they  say* 

"*P  we  sell  bread  we  gonna  run  out."  Mae's  tone  was  faltering. 


"We're  hungry#"  the  man  said* 


"Whyn't  you  buy  a san'widge?  We  got  nice  san'widges,  ham- 
burgs  • " 


"We'd  sure  admire 
to  make  a dime  do 
"We  ain't  got  but 


to  do  that,  ma'am.  But  we  can't.  We  got 
all  of  us."  And  he  said  embarrassedly, 

a little." 
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Mae  said,  "You  can't  get  no  loaf  a bread  for  a dime.  We 
only  got  fifteen-cent  loafs." 

Prom  behind  her  A1  growled,  "God  Almighty.  Mae,  give  'em 
bread • " 

nWe'll  run  out  'fore  the  bread  truck  comes. " 

“Run  out,  then  goddamn  it,"  said  Al.  And  he  looked  sullenly 
down  at  the  potato  salad  he  was  mixing. 

Mae  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders  and  looked  to  the  truck 
drivers,  to  show  them  what  she  was  up  against. 

She  held  the  screen  door  open  and  the  man  came  in,  bringing 
a smell  of  sweat  with  him.  The  boys  edged  in  behind  him  and 
they  went  immediately  to  the  candy  case  and  stared  in  - not 
with  craving  or  with  hope  or  even  with  desire,  but  just  with 
a kind  of  wonder  that  such  things  could  be.  They  were  alike 
in  size  and  their  faoes  were  alike.  One  scratched  his  dusty 
ankle  with  the  toe  nails  of  his  other  foot.  The  other 
whispered  some  soft  message  and  then  they  straightened  their 
arms  so  that  their  clenched  fists  in  the  overall  pockets 
showed  through  the  thin  blue  cloth. 

Mae  opened  a drawer  and  took  out  a long  waxpaper-wrapped 
loaf.  "This  here  is  a fifteen-cent  loaf." 

The  man  put  his  hat  back  on  his  head.  He  answered  with 
inflexible  humility.  "Won't  you  - can't  you  see  your  way 
to  out  off  ten  cents'  worth?” 

Al  said  snarlingly,  "Goddamn  it,  Mae.  Give  'em  the  loaf." 

The  man  turned  toward  Al.  "No,  we  want  to  buy  ten  cents' 
worth  of  it.  We  got  it  flggered  awful  close  mister,  to  get 
to  California." 

Mae  said  resignedly,  "You  can  have  this  for  ten  cents." 
"That'd  be  robbin'  you,  ma'am." 

"Go  ahead  - Al  says  to  take  it."  She  pushed  the  waxpapered 
loaf  across  the  counter.  The  man  took  a deep  leather  pouoh 
from  his  rear  pockets. untl od  the  strings,  and  spread  it  onan. 


"Run  out,  then  goddamn  it,"  said  Al.  And  he  looked  sullenly 
down  at  the  potato  salad  he  was  mixing. 

Mae  shrugged  her  plump  shoulders  and  looked  to  the  truck 
drivers,  to  show  them  what  she  was  up  against. 

She  held  the  screen  door  open  and  the  man  oame  in,  bringing 
a smell  of  sweat  with  him.  The  boys  edged  in  behind  him  and 
they  went  immediately  to  the  candy  oase  and  stared  in  - not 
with  craving  or  with  hope  or  even  with  desire,  but  Just  with 
a kind  of  wonder  that  such  things  could  be.  They  were  alike 
in  size  and  their  faces  were  alike.  One  scratched  his  dusty 
ankle  with  the  toe  nails  of  his  other  foot.  The  other 
whispered  semis  soft  message  and  then  they  straightened  their 
arms  so  that  their  clenched  fists  in  the  overall  pockets 
showed  through  the  thin  blue  oloth. 

Mae  opened  a drawer  and  took  out  a long  waxpaper-wrapped 
loaf.  "This  here  is  a flfteen-cent  loaf." 

The  man  put  his  hat  back  on  his  head.  He  answered  with 
inflexible  humility.  "Won't  you  - can't  you  see  your  way 
to  cut  off  ten  cents'  worth?" 

A1  said  snarlingly,  "Goddamn  it,  Mae.  Give  'em  the  loaf." 

The  man  turned  toward  Al.  "No,  we  want  to  buy  ten  cents' 
worth  of  it.  We  got  it  figgered  awful  close  mister,  to  get 
to  California." 

Mae  said  resignedly,  "You  can  have  this  for  ten  cents." 
"That'd  be  robbin'  you,  ma'am." 

"Go  ahead  - Al  says  to  take  it."  She  pushed  the  waxpapered 
loaf  across  the  counter.  The  man  took  a deep  leather  pouoh 
from  his  rear  pocket,  untied  the  strings,  and  spread  it  open. 
It  was  heavy  with  silver  and  with  greasy  bills. 

"May  soun*  funny  to  be  so  tight,"  he  apologized.  "We  got  a 
thousan'  miles  to  go,  and  we  don't  know  if  we'll  make  it." 

He  dug  in  the  pouch  with  a forefinger,  located  a dime,  and 
pinched  in  for  It.  When  he  put  it  down  on  the  counter  he 
had  a pe.uiy  with  it.  He  was  about  to  drop  the  penny  back 
into  the  pouch  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  boys  frozen  before 
the  candy  counter.  He  moved  slowly  down  to  them.  He  pointed 
in  the  case  at  big  long  sticks  of  striped  peppermint.  "Is 
them  penny  candy,  ma'am?" 

Mae  moved  down  and  looked  in.  "Which  ones?" 

"There,  them  stripy  ones." 

The  little  boys  raised  their  eyes  to  her  face  and  they 
stopped  breathing;  their  mouths  were  partly  opened,  their 
half -naked  bodies  were  rigid. 

"Oh  - them.  Well,  no  - them's  two  for  a penny." 
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"Well,  gimme  two  then,  ma’am*"  He  placed  the  ooppep  cent 
carefully  on  the  counter.  The  boys  expelled  their  held 
breath  softly*  Mae  held  the  big  sticks  out* 

"Take  ’em,"  said  the  man* 

They  reaohed  timidly,  each  took  a stick,  and  they  held  them 
down  at  their  sides  and  did  not  look  at  them.  But  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  their  mouth  oomers  smiled  rigidly 
with  embarrassment.  6 * 

"Thank  you,  ma'am*"  The  man  picked  up  the  bread  and  went 
out  the  door,  and  the  little  boys  marohed  stiffly  behind  him. 
the  red-striped  sticks  held  tightly  against  their  legs* 

They  leaped  like  chipmunks  over  the  front  seat  and  onto  the 

top  of  the  load,  and  they  burrowed  back  out  of  sight  like 
onlpoiu&ks  # 

The  man  got  in  and  started  his  car,  and  with  a roaring  motor 
and  a cloud  of  blue  oily  smoke  the  anolent  Nash  climbed  up 
on  the  highway  and  went  on  its  way  to  the  west* 


(Source:  The  Grapes  of  Wrath*  John  Steinbeck*  New  York: 

The  Viking^reis.  1 $3$.  #p.  21 6-21 9. ) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  effect  did  the  depression  have  on  this  family? 

2*  How  do  they  feel  about  their  chances  to  start  a new  lif ? ? 

3*  Does  this  selection  help  you  understand  the  effects  of 
the  depression?  How? 

k*  How  valid  are  novels,  plays,  poetry  and  music  as  histor- 
ical evidence? 


Follow-up  Activities 


1. 


Teachers  and  students  can  use  some  of  the  materials  below 
to  get  the  flavor  and  meanings  of  the  depression  and  lfb 
impact  on  the  American  economy  and  on  American  life 
(see  bibliography). 


The  Great  Depression  - filmstrip.  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston 

You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces  - Pictures,  Erskine  Caldwell 
and  Margaret  Bourke-White 


-» 

i 


Beans*  Bacon  & Gravy  - Folksong 

Buddy  Can  You  Spare  a Dime  - Popular  Song 

X Can  Hear  It  Now  - Edward  R*  Mur  row 


looked  at  each  other,  and  their  mourn  corners  smwu 
with  embarrassment* 


"Thank  you,  ma'  an. " The  man  picked  up  the  %*&  ^ "*»* 
out  the  door,  and  the  little  boys  marched  stiffly  behind  him, 
the  red-striped  sticks  held  tightly  against  their  legs. 

They  leaped  like  chipmunks  over  the  front  seat  and  onto  the 
top  of  the  load,  and  they  burrowed  back  out  of  sight  like 
chipmunks . 

The  man  got  in  and  started  his  car*  and  with  a roaring  motor 
and  a cloud  of  blue  oily  smoke  the  ancient  Nash  climbed  up 
on  the  highway  and  went  on  its  way  to  the  west* 


(Source:  The  Qrapaa  of  Wrath*  John  Steinbeck*  New  York: 

The  Viking  Press.  i 939*  h>*  216-219*) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  effect  did  the  depression  have  on  this  family? 

2.  How  do  they  feel  about  their  chances  to  start  a new  life? 

3.  Does  this  selection  help  you  understand  the  effects  of 
the  depression?  How? 

l|.*  How  valid  are  novels*  plays*  poetry  and  music  as  histor- 
ical evidence? 


Follow-up  Activities 

1 . Teachers  and  students  can  use  some  of  the  materials  below 
to  get  the  flavor  and  meanings  of  the  depression  and  itte 
impact  on  the  American  economy  and  on  American  lire 

(see  bibliography)* 

The  Great  Depression  - filmstrip*  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston 

You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces  - Pictures*  Erskine  Caldwell 
and  Margaret  Bour ice-Whlte 

Beanes  Bacon  & Gravy  - Folksong 

Buddy  Can  You  Spare  a Dime  - Popular  Song 

t C*m  Hear  It  Now  - Edward  R.  Mur  row 

aiffloe  Yesterday  - Frederick  Lewis  Allen 

The  Golden  Twenties  - Film  available  from  BAVI 

The  >29  Boom  and  "io«a  Depression  - Film  available  from  BAVI 

2.  Students  can  be  assigned  to  view  microfilm  reports  of  the 
depression  years  and  report  on  how  New  Deal  agencies  aided: 
unemployed  workers*  poor  farmers*  youth. 
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WHAT  EFFECT  HAS  INFLATION  HAD  OH  OUR  SOCIBTT? 


some  hive  biln^rmor^thSi^thais . °W  a°°loty  but 
b^polltleal^and  aioial'fiotora.11*76  b#“  oon®lie«te<3 

A*  &?aPt°0n8  t0  dlscw«  *•  causes  of  Increasing 


some  nave  Dean  irurt  more  than  others* 

Attempts  to  deal  with  inflation  have  been  complicated 
by  political  and  social  factors. 


A.  Using  cartoons  to  discover  the  causes  of  increasing 
prices • 


Shank*  In  Buffalo  Evening  Newt 


"Heyl  Right  over  hard" 
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American  Hinton. 
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(Source?  New  York  Times) 


lestions  for  Inquiry  and  Discover 


1. 


the  cartoonist  place  the  responsibility  for 
higher  prices  in  each  of  the  cartoons?  ' 


2. 

3. 

4. 

$• 


How  might  labor  be  a cause  of  price  increases? 

How  can  management  decisions  affect  the  cost  of  living? 
Why  might  we  blame  government  for  the  rise  in  prices? 


^aprl°as?d08S  th®  con8umer  P!*y  *»  the  upward  spiral 


6. 


Jla«d1?frtLI"tl“?8t  #5'  Wh°re  18  th9  blame  »>e 


Fojlow-UP  Activity 


***•  Students  can  analyze  the  1 967-1 968  data  in  the  1 969 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  related  to  price a ^ 

confu^rrw?8i.Pr°flt8'  government  spending  and 


I 

(Source:  New  York  Tines) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • Where  does  the  cartoonist  place  the  responsibility  for 
higher  prices  in  each  of  the  cartoons? 

2.  How  might  labor  be  a cause  of  price  increases? 

3*  How  can  management  decisions  affect  the  cost  of  living? 

4*  why  might  we  blame  government  for  the  rise  in  prices? 

5.  What  role  does  the  consumer  play  in  the  upward  spiral 
of  prices? 

6.  According  to  cartoonist  #5*  where  is  the  blame  to  be 
placed  for  inflation? 

Follow-up  Activity 

•jB*a,  Students  can  analyze  the  1967-1968  data  in  the  1969 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  related  to  prices* 
wage  increases*  profits*  government  spending  and 
consumer  buying. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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1 • Does  the  data  verify  the  views  expressed  by  the  cartoon— 
ists? 

**2.  Is  the  major  cause  of  inflation  "demand -full"  or  "cost- 

push?"  What  evidence  can  you  use  to  support  your  answer? 


B.  *Using  a diagram  to  learn  about  inflation. 


B.  *Using  a diagram  to  learn  about  inflation. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  is  the  size  of  the  dollar  bill  shown  to  be  smaller 
in  1969  than  in  1939? 

2.  What  has  happened  to  prices  durii^  this  period? 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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3*  What  has  happened  to  the  amount  that  you  could  buy 
with  your  income  during  this  period? 

4*  How  does  inflation  hurt  the  consumer? 

Follow-up  Activities 

• Cartoons 


(Source:  New  York  Times) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  has  happened  to  prices  according  to  this  cartoon? 

2.  What  has  happened  to  the  value  of  money? 


Follow-Up  Activities 


. Cartoons 


(Source:  New  York  Times) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  has  happened  to  prices  according  to  this  cartoon? 

2.  What  has  happened  to  the  value  of  money? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level* 
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SorewedT797  f°™  below  t0  find  » Prices  have  Indeed 


SURVEY  FORM.'  What's  Happening  to  Food  Prices? 
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Item:  Several  weeks  ago*  a New  York  restaurant 

celebrated  its  100th  anniversary  by  serving  dinner  on 
the  basis  of  its  original  1868  menu,  including  its 
1868  prices*  The  most  popular  meal  proved  to  be  the 
five-course  dinner  for  12  cents*  It  included  sausage 
Uj.  cents),  soup  (2  cents),  liver  with  salad  and  potatoes 
(3  cents),  pie  (2  cents),  and  coffee  (1  cent)*  In 
20-degree  weather,  over  1,000  people  waited  In  line  up 
to  three  hours  to  get  in* 

Item:  In  1931,  Babe  Ruth  received  a salary  of  $80,000 

from  the  New  York  Yankees;  in  1967*  Villie  Mays  was  paid 
$125*00  by  the  San  Francisco  Slants*  Who  was  better  off? 

On  his  $80,000,  Ruth  paid  $11,500  in  Federal  income 
taxes,  giving  him  a take-home  pay  of  $68,500*  On  his 
$125*000.  Mays  paid  a Federal  income  tax  of  $73*000, 
leaving  $52,000  in  take-home  pay*  In  addition,  consumer 
prices  today  are  about  2*2  times  as  high  as  they  were 
in  1 931 • At  today's  prices.  Mays'  $52,000  take-home 
will  only  buy  what  $23*600  would  have  bought  in  1931* 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power*  Mays'  salary  was  worth 
only  about  a third  of  Ruth's* 

If  Willie  Mays  were  to  reoeive  as  much  purchasing 
power  today  as  Babe  Ruth  did  in  1931*  he  would  have  to 
be  paid  $45Lj.,000*  This  would  be  reduced  by  income 
taxes— of  $303,300— to  a take-home  pay  of  $150,700* 
which  at  current  prices  is  that  it  would  take  to  buy 
what  Babe  Ruth  could  purchase  with  his  $68,500  in  1931* 

At  those  prices,  and  assuming  present  tax  rates,  if 
Willie  Mays  were  to  earn  as  much  purchasing  power  in  the 
year  2000  as  Babe  Ruth  earned  in  1 931  * he  would  have  to 
be  paid  a salary  of  $958,300*  Not  very  likely,  every- 
thing considered,  for  a 69-year-old  centerflelder* 

(Adapted  from  Inflation:  Yesterday. _ Today  Tomorrow* 
Manufacturers  danover  Trust,  April  I9b0*j 

Questions  for  Discussion: 

1*  What  has  happened  to  prices  since  1868?  Why? 

2*  What  has  happened  to  wages  of  baseball  superstars? 

3*  How  can  we  tell  if  people  are  better  off  today  or 
not? 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  evidence  is  there  in  this  case  that  Joe  Bozich  is 
a victim  of  inflation? 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  that  Joe  is  a contributor  to 
inflation? 

3.  How  has  inflation  affected  the  Bozich  family  in  each 
of  the  following  areas: 

a.  Cost  of  feeding  the  family 

b.  Paying  of  debts  (mortgage,  etc*) 

Cm  Value  of  his  savings 

d.  Value  of  hi?  house 

e.  Number  of  luxuries  enjoyed 

1x1  which  type  of  inflation  is  Joe  involved  - cost-push 
or  demand-pull?  What  evidence  did  you  use  to  determine 
your  answer? 

5*  What  has  happened  to  Joe's  overall  economic  status  during 
this  past  year?  What  evidence  do  you  have  to  support 
your  conclusion? 

Question  for  Discussion 

1 . Joe  feels  that  nthe  guy  who  gets  hurt  is  the  guy  with 
the  steady  income* w Is  he  right?  Why? 
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3.  How  has  Inflation  affected  the  Bosich  family  in  each 
of  the  following  areas: 

a.  Cost  of  feeding  the  family 

b.  Paying  of  debts  (mortgage,  etc.) 

c.  Value  of  his  savings 

d.  Value  of  his  house 

e.  Number  of  luxuries  enjoyed 

*»k.  In  which  type  of  inflation  is  Joe  involved  - oost-push 
or  demand-pull?  What  evidence  did  you  use  to  determine 
your  answer? 

What  has  happened  to  Joe*s  overall  economic  status  during 
this  past  year?  What  evidence  do  you  have  to  support 
your  conclusion? 

Question  for  Discussion 

1 . Joe  feels  that  "the  guy  who  gets  hurt  is  the  guy  with 
the  steady  income.”  Is  he  right?  Why? 
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2.  Compare  Joe's  situation  with  the  graph  below. 
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Soumn:  Economic  Report  of  the  Pmsktem. 


a.  In  what  ways  do  the  graphs  support  Joe’s  feeling  that 
he  is  being  hurt  by  Inflation? 

b.  Do  the  graphs  support  Joe’s  conclusion  that  the  worker 
is  the  one  who  is  hurt? 

c.  Is  Joe  better  off  now  than  he  was  last  year? 
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*#0.  Using  a newspaper  article  to  understand  the  factors 
underlying  an  inflationary  trend. 


Seeking  a Safe  'Cme 
Forthe  Inflation 


WASHDHftON  — The  United 
States  hasuhdergone  four  peri- 
ods  of  serious  inflation  since 
World  War  H— 1946-48,  1950- 
52, 1955-57 and  1968*? 

The  first’  three  were  termi- 
nated by  recessions,  with  a 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment,  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  incipi- 
ent though  milder  inflation  of 
1859-60. 

Seemingly  everyone  from  the 
left  of  the  jtymxocratic  party  to 
the  right  of' 

certainly  iptinding  Lyndon  John- 
Nixon — says  it 
must  nofgmppen  that  way  again. 
But  no.ifit  has  offered  any  vary 
methods  of  stopping 
inflation  other  way. 

Indeed;  in  a mtyaent  of  frank- - 
ness  lalp  week..  Walter  W. 


Heller, 
chief 

remedy  'Wap, 
cession  tag/ 
ring  such’^i, 
that  infl 
as  2 per 
years 
Now  if 
rate,  an£  a ‘ 
Streeters  tare- 


ser, 


Kennedy's 
; said  the 
not  re- 
that,  bar- 
* doubted 
get'as  low 
M the  four 


i a4.5  par  cent 
many  Wall 
that  next 


year  it  uflfl  be  timer  to  5 than 
to  4.  With  this  kh?d  of  belief, 
they  are  demanding  interest 
rates  of  7-per  eeng'and  up  be- 
fore they  ^11  put  meir  money 
in  bonds  or  other  fftxed-income 
investments.  v 


Investing  Now  • 

Business&en,  betting  the  same 
way,  are  planning  to  Invest  more 
next  year  than  this  In  new  plant 
and  equipment,  even  with  some 
idle  capacity , now,  'because  it 


will  only  costmnre  if  they  wait 
ners«|m 


Consumers  more1  difficult 
to  assess  with  certainty,  but  it 
is  dear  that  they  are  spending 
money  hand ‘over  flit,  regard- 
llss  of  a reduction  in  take-home 
pay  from  the  16  per  cent  income 
tax  surcharge.1  Ttt  offset  their 
drop  in  income  they  have  great- 
ly expanded  their  use  of  con- 
sumer credit  for^the  last  three 
months. 

All  of  this  is  known  as  the 
disease  of  "inflationary  psy- 
chology," which  some  analysts 
believe  Js  as  hfl&xtii  inflation 
o If.  Among  (minings,  it  is 
\ it  ,mj^;6toaiteg  inflation, 
lfosg  s*aji*fc  s$'  difficult. 

Th*  nnlfr  knftwn  Tiritaftn 


When  demand  is  slack  and. 
unemployment  - above  normal, 
selfem  have  * harder  time  rais- 
Ing  thefepprices 
men.  have  * harder  time 
large  wage  increases.  No 
doubts  that  them  is 
of  declfhing^total  demand  that 
>U1  stop  inflation.  In.  the  Great 
^Depression,  prices  actually  went 
'down..?  - r' 

Thedncome  tax  surcharge*  and 
the  accompanying  sharp  limit  on 
Federal  Government  spending, 
were  desigfcedto  slow  total  de- 
mand* The  results  so  far  have 
been,  hardly  visible 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  some 
control  over  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  credit,  simply  has  not 
curbed  it,  at  least  not  yet  lest 
week,  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
its  discount  rate— the  interest 
rate  at  which  it  lends  to  banks— 
from  5%  to  5%  per  cent 
Moving  at  Last 

But  tiie  Federal  Reserve  does 
show  sighs  at  last  of  moving 
toward  restraining  the  total  of 
available  funds  hi  the  economy. 
This  is  being  done  through  the 
powerful,  but  less  widely  known, 
tool  called  "open  market  opera- 
tions" in  which  daily  buying 
and  selling  of  government  secu- 
rities directly  influence  through 
an  intricate  process  the  amount 
of  money  banks  have  available 
to  lend  and  invest,  The  Federal 
Reserve  is  using  yet  another  tool 
by  limiting  the  ability  of  banks 
to  acquire  funds  through  main- 
tenance of  ceilings  on  the  inter- 
est they  can  pay  to  large  “sav'ers" 
such  as  cm^-arations  with  idle 
cash. 

' The  tax  hill  was  enough  to 
bring  the'  budget  into  balance, 
as  President  Johnson  disclosed 
last  week  on  the  basis  of  updated 
estimates.  Perhaps  the  move  for 
next  year  should  be  to  move 
the  budget  heavily  into  surplus, 
which  would  mean,  at  the  least, 
continuation  of  the  surcharge 
and  some  pruning  of  expendi- 
ture, including  military  expendi- 
ture. 

Perhaps  monetary  policy  will 
have  to  get  even  tougher  but  the 
price  is  almost  bound  to  be  the 
politically  and  socially  difficult 
one  of  higher  unemployment 
Despite  i4he  gingerliness,  of 
the*  ftlixtfn  rdvisers  on  this 


WASHINGTON  — The  United 
States  fcasuhdergone  four  peri* 
ods  of  serious  inflation,  since 
World  War  11-1946-48,  1950- 
52, 1965*57  and  i960-? 

The  first  three  were  termi- 
nated by  recessions,  with  a 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment,  and 
foe  same  was  true  of  the  incipi- 
ent though  milder  inflation  of 
1959-60. 

Seemingly  everyone  from  foe 
left  of  foe  Democratic  party  to 
foe  right  of  tne  Ifepublican— and 
certainly  infolding  Lyndon  John- 
son andJSchard  Nixon— -says  it 
must  norappen  that  way  again. 
But  do#  has  offered  any  very 
persuasive  methods  of  stopping 
tafiattohafomd  other  way. 

Indeed^  a mftpent  of  frank-- 
ness  la%  weefc . Walter  W. 


r,  said  the 
not  re* 
[that,  bar- 
Jk  doubted 
get%s  low 
fo  foe  four 
efoiency. 
per  cent 
many  Wall 
that  next 


Heller, ;( 
chief  . 
remedy 
cession 
ring  such' 
that  Infla 
as  2 perjtei 
years  of  Mr. 

now  if  m 
rate,  and  a 
Streeters  ’#»  „„ 

they  are . demanding  interest 
rates  of  JT-  per  cent £aA  up  be- 
fore thej?  w*ll  putjfceir  money 
in  bonds  or  other  ifeed-income 
investments, 
investing  Now  ■ 

Businessmen,  betting  foe  same 
way,  are  planning  to  invest  more 
next  year  than  this  in  new  plant 
and  equipment,  even  with  some 
idle  capacity. pew,  because  it 
will  only  costmgre  if  they  wait. 

Consumers  alT  more  difficult 
to  assess  with  certainty,  but  it 
is  clear  that  they  are  spending 
money  hand ‘oyer  fist,  regard- 
llss  of  a reduction  In  take-home 
pay  from  foe  10  per  cent  income 
tax  surcharge.  ’ Tb  offset  foeir 
drop  in  income  they  have  great- 
ly expanded  their  use  of  con- 
sumer credit  for^Ahe  last  three 

months.  ‘ 

All  of  this  is  known  as  the 
disease  of  “inflationary  psy- 
chology which  some  analysts 
believe  vis  as  .inflation 


itself.  Among - 
what  kW ' 


it  is 

lg  inflation, 
once  swaw^^fkult. 

The  onty  kpown  su^h»  way 
of  stopping;  or  reducU^ylnfla- 
tion  is  to  slow  -total  «*and. 
or  spending  in  the , jgconotnx^^. 


When  demand  is  stock  and. 

large  wage  focre^s- No  on 
doubts  foatfoere  is  aomepo 
of  dedteing"  total  demandtha . 
Vill  stop  inflation.  In.  foe  Great 
?Depression,  prices  actually  went 

^T&^ncome  tax  surcharge*  and 
the  accompanying  sharp  limit  on 
Federal  Government  spending, 
were  designed  to  slow  total  de- 
mandy  The  results  so  far  have 
been-  hardly  visible 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  is  supposed  to  haw  some 
control  over  the  cost  and  avail- 
ability of  credit,  simply  has  not 
curbed  it,  at  least  not  yet.  Last 
week,  foe  Federal  Reserve  raised 
its  discount  rate— foe  interest 
rate  at  which  it  lends  to  banks— 
from  5%  to  5%  per  cent 
Moving  at  Last 
But  foe  Federal  Reserve  does 
show  signs  at  last  of  moving 
toward  restraining  the  total  of 
available  funds  in  the  economy. 
This  is  being  done  through  the 
powerful,  but  less  widely  known, 
tool  caked  “open  market  opera- 
tions** in  which  daily  buying 
and  selling  of  government  secu- 
rities directly  influence  through 
an  intricate  process  foe 
of  money  banks  have  available 
to  lend  and  invest,  The  Federal 
Reserve  is  using  yet  another  tool 
by  limiting  the  ability  of  banks 
to  acquire  funds  through  main- 
tenance of  ceilings  on  foe  inter- 
est they  can  pay  to  large  “savW* 
such  as  corporations  with  idle 

cash. 

The  tax  bill  was  enough  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance, 
as  President  Johnson  disclosed 
last  week  on  the  basis  of  updated 
estimates.  Perhaps  the  move  for 
next  year  should  be  to  move 
the  budget  heavily  into  surplus, 
which  would  mean,  at  the  least, 
fpn»<ntintton  of  foe  surcharge 
and  some  pruning  of  expendi- 
ture, including  military  expendi- 
ture. 

Perhaps  monetary  policy  will 
have  to  get  even  tougher  but  foe 
pribe  is  almost  bound  to  be  foe 
PEkticftfly  and  socially  difficult 
one  of  higher  unemployment 
De&gteifoe  gingerliness  of 
ethn*  wixtfe  advisers  on  this 
WnSjHerltert  Stein,  named  last 
weeklo  ^6wncfl*tf  Economic 
Advisers,  said  as  much  in  an 
article  written,  not  long  beroaje 
his  appointment.,  — . , 

“There  will  be  an  interval,*’ 
wrote  Mr.  Stein,  “during  which 
unemployment  will  be  higher  if 
we  reduce  foe  inflation,  rate  to 
2 per  cent  rather  * 
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it’  to  continue  at  4”  per  cent.gfjfl 
■the  unemployment  rate  v$1FJk| 
still  hitler  if  we  reduce  the  in- 
fiepon  rate  to  zero.** 

It*s  up  to  Mr.  Nixon. 

. r^WINIeJPAUJJR. 


(from  New  York 
Times) 
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^ • What  has  been  the  peaet'f ««  *%+  « 

prices?  reaction  of  ooasumers  to  increasing 


ing  prices ?Sia9SSeS  roaot9d  to  the  trend  of  the  spiral 

3‘  haVS  «***  a<**«»  had  on  the  upward  trend 

k'  of* lX“  "laf latlona*y  psychology*  affect  our  cost 
the  individual  do  anything  to  combat  inflation? 
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nations  for  DUauaaton 


1. 


2. 

3. 


M»y  is  inflation  often  called  a "cruel  tax?" 

Why  does  inflation  affect  people  in  different  ways? 
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Some  economists  feel  that  wise** 

Tia®*»  from  older  to  yo\mmJ^i^i°a  ^distributes  income, 
evidence  would  you  use?**  *>*6#  Would  you  agree? 


wMch°speciffo*indi^ldUal80find 

conditions  of  ftU  mSZir  themselves  under 
likely  to  happen  to^T  ^alyze  what  !• 


1. 


2. 


^ed  pension. 

receives  a pension  of  A«*Vl  t Nf*P  ^ she 
United  States  gover^elt5  L?°£h  from  the 

sss^s:  xrrf^^a 

happens  to  her  sSETo^1 


that  she  haa^receive^staee^ar^30^*1  Securlty 
yaars  ago.  ThIs  irhJ^!vh?L^fbanLdlad  te" 
never  been  employed  out  a *!  inc5rod  • She  has 
level  goes  uu  2h»*°u  *****  **®r  k®®®*  The  price 
O.N.P.8^?^-  What  h<WI»ns  to  her  share  of  the 


4. 


A school  teac  her  is  earning  <feA  haa  * 

In  order  to  get  an  * 000  a y®ar. 

structure  for  all  teachers &nJia*-Wu^eaL  tile  sala**y 
committee  appointed  hv  +.uf  2***^^®  studied  by  a 
The  recommendations  of  Mutation, 

presented  tothe  £?li  c?™ittee  will  be 

of  the  Board  when  it«  ^oarf  the  annual  meeting 

».  s«»Sr’iSS  j;  «*«. 

t.  tu.  ..i».i  umJs. 


5. 


T • •»  V kf , 

A steelworker  works  for  waaea  fl«fovn.u  ^ ^ 

ne«otlated  for  hlS  by  his^ion  L® 
particular  contraot  has  a clause  2:  .Hls 

states  that  eveiMr  f.w  clause  in  it  that 

rises  3%,  hll  wSes  li  b «822?ra}  iSvel  of  Prices 
a 3%  rise  in  th^Leral  if  *?la®d  3f  ^rs  is 
happens  to  his  shire  of  tta  a^fp.^il?** 


hy  a oontraot  negofciat^1for^imah0a»,?8ta,>li8lled 


get  pay  increases*  inflation  can't:  hurt  you? 

4*  Some  economists  feel  that  inflation  redistributes  income, 
i.e.,  from  older  to  younger  people.  Would  you  agree? 

What  evidence  would  you  use? 

b.  The  following  problems  describe  circumstances  in 
which  specific  individuals  find  themselves  under 
conditions  of  full  employment.  Analyze  what  is 
likely  to  happen  to  them. 

1 . A young  widow  is  living  on  a fixed  pension. 

Her  husband  was  killed  in  Viet  Nam  and  she 
receives  a pension  of  $550  a month  from  the 
United  States  government.  She  has  no  other 
income.  Before  her  marriage  she  worked  as  a 
secretary.  The  price  level  goes  up.  What 
happens  to  her  share  of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 

2.  A 70-year-old  widow  is  living  on  Social  Security 
that  she  has  received  since  her  husband  died  ten 
years  ago.  This  is  her  only  income.  She  has 
never  been  employed  outside  her  home.  The  price 
level  goes  up.  What  happens  to  her  share  of  the 
G.N.P.  pie? 

3*  A school  teac  her  is  earning  $6,000  a year. 

In  order  to  get  an  increase  in  wages,  the  salary 
structure  for  all  teachers  must  be  studied  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  will  be 
presented  to  the  full  board  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  when  its  yearly  budget  is  adopted. 

The  general  level  of  prices  rises.  What  happens 
to  this  school  teacher's  share  of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 

4*  A steelworker  works  for  wages  established  by  a 
contract  negotiated  for  him  by  his  union.  His 
particular  contract  has  a clause  in  it  th&t 
states  that  every  time  the  general  level  of  prices 
rises  yjo,  his  wages  will  be  raised  3%»  There  is 
a 3%  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices.  What 
happens  to  his  share  of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 

5*  An  automobile  worker  works  for  wages  established 
by  a contract  negotiated  for  him  by  his  union. 

His  particular  local  is  not  too  strong  and  be- 
cause of  other  issues  involved,  they  chose  to 
negotiate  at  the  local  level.  Their  contract 
calls  for  a lower  wage  rate  than  that  set  by  the 
international  union  and  has  no  cost-of-living 
clause  providing  for  increased  wages  to  corres- 
pond to  increases  in  the  general  price  level. 

There  is  a 3%  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices. 
What  happens  to  his  share  of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 
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6.  A plumber  works  for  a strong  local  that  anti- 
cipated that  prices  were  going  to  rise  end 
negotiated  a contract  in  which  a raise  hike  was 
provided  in  advsnce  of  raised  prices.  The 
general  price  level  rises.  What  happens  to  his 
share  of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 

7*  An  automobile  company  has  been  working  at  full 
capacity.  Prices  rise  faster  than  its  costs  of 
production.  It  continues  to  produce  at  full 
capacity.  The  president  of  this  company  receives 
an  annual  bonus  of  1 $ of  the  company  fs  annual 
earnings.  What  happens  to  his  share  of  the 
G.N.P.  pie? 

8.  The  president  of  this  company  owns  10,000  shares 
of  the  company* s stock.  The  dividends  paid  on 
these  shares  of  stocks  depends  upon  the  company* s 
annual  earnings.  Prices  rise  faster  than  the 
costs  of  production.  What  happens  to  his  share 
of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 

9.  You  worked  last  summer  and  earned  $1,000.  You 
put  it  in  the  bank.  Now  you  would  like  to  buy 

a car.  The  cost  of  cars  has  increased  10$  since 
last  summer.  What  has  happened  to  your  share 
of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 

10.  Instead  of  putting  the  thousand  dollars  you  earned 
in  the  bank  last  summer,  you  loaned  it  to  your 
brother.  He  promises  to  pay  it  back  this  winter 
but  now  wants  you  to  let  him  keep  the  money  three 
years.  In  general,  prices  have  been  rising  $% 

per  year.  Are  you  going  to  let  him.  keep  the  money? 

On  the  basis  of  your  answers  to  problems  1-8,  make 

a one-sentence  generalization  on  the  following  subject: 

1 1 . What  groups  of  people  are  most  likely  to  benefit 
from  inflation?  What  groups  are  most  likely  to 
suffer? 


Lesson  Plan 


Lesson:  The  Effects  of  Inflation 

Aim:  To  understand  the  effects  of  inflation  on 

various  groups  in  our  economy. 


MOTIVATION: 

In  the  1920*s  it  would  have  been 
a good  idea,  if  you  happened  to  be 
living  in  Germany,  to  take  a wheel 
barrow  with  you  wh  en  you  went  to 
the  store  to  buy  a bottle  of  milk. 
Why  the  barrow? 


= 2: 

Marks 


1 


li o. 


capacity.  Prices  rise  faster  than  its  costa  of 
production*  It  continues  to  produce  at  full 
capacity.  The  president  of  this  company  receives 
an  annual  bonus  of  of  the  company* s annual 
earnings.  What  happens  to  his  share  of  the 
G.N.P.  pie? 


8.  The  president  of  this  company  owns  10,000  shares 
of  the  company* s stook.  The  dividends  paid  on 
these  shares  of  stocks  depends  upon  the  company's 
annual  earnings.  Prices  rise  faster  than  the 
costs  of  production.  What  happens  to  his  share 
of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 


9.  You  worked  last  summer  and  earned  $1,000.  You 
put  it  in  the  bank.  Now  you  would  like  to  buy 
a car.  The  cost  of  cars  has  increased  10#  since 
last  summer.  What  has  happened  to  your  share 
of  the  G.N.P.  pie? 


10.  Instead  of  putting  the  thousand  dollars  you  earned 
in  the  bank  last  summer,  you  loaned  it  to  your 
brother.  He  promises  to  pay  it  back  this  winter 
but  now  wants  you  to  let  him  keep  the  money  three 
years.  In  general,  prices  have  been  rising  g # 
per  year.  Are  you  going  to  let  him.  keep  the  money? 


On  the  basis  of  your  answers  to  problems  1-8,  make 
a one-sentence  generalization  on  the  following  subject: 


11.  What  groups  of  people  are  most  likely  to  benefit 
from  inflation?  What  groups  are  most  likely  to 
suffer? 


Lesson  Plan 


Lesson:  The  Effects  of  Inflation 


Aim:  To  understand  the  effects  of  inflation  on 

various  groups  in  our  economy. 


MOTIVATION: 

In  the  1920's  it  would  have  been 
a good  idea,  if  you  happened  to  be 
living  in  Germany,  to  take  a wheel 
barrow  with  you  when  you  went  to 
the  store  to  buy  a bottle  of  milk. 
Why  the  barrow? 

What  is  such  a period  called? 

Suppose  you  were  living  in  Germany 
at  this  time,  what  problems  would 
you  expect  to  be  facing? 


* 23 
Marks 


= 4.2 

Trillion 


Marks 

4,200,000,000, 

000 


In  ligh  t of  this,  what  might  we 
study  today? 


How  does  infla- 
tion affect  our 
economy? 
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PRESENTATION: 

Based  on  your  experience,  what  has 
happened  to  the  value  of  your  atone v 
during  the  past  years?  7 

»?5h?8f  Wt  wa?ted  Woof,  where 
might  we  turn? 


Explain  figure* 

In  1940  *&*•  Jones  had  $900:  he 
could  have  bought  a Chewy,  but  put 

iison  th0i  iSst9ad  received 
$1500  in  I960.  "Wonderful,”  thought 

Jones.  live  made  $600".  Do  you^ 

support  Mr.  Jones*  elation?  7 

M «» b“»' 

Debtor 

MEDIAL  SUMMARY: 

®®8fd  “this,  what  would  be  the  atti- 
inflation?bt01*a  "*  °r9dit0P8  to™« 


Vse  data  avail* 
able  in  preced* 
ing  charts  and 
graphs. 

Consumer  Price 
Index 


••  Creditor 


OR 

iwi?1®  tlxe  farmers  favored  a 

policy  of  inflation.  Why?  *VOPOa  * 

PRESENTATION: 

Others  are  affected  by  Inflation  too. 
How  would  inflation  affect  tou  if  vah 

X“.rc 

isJ.ts,Koirus;,.i5"“^Ss  8- 

ter9thi^gsh|£aUVln8  8t<ffidarda7 

$4000  to  $6000? 


!•  Pensioner 
II.  Borrower  to 
start 

_ business 
III*  Civil  ser- 
vant 

IV • Real  estate 
broker 


Fixed  incomes 
Variable  incomes 


Explain  figure* 

In  19lj.O  Mr.  Jones  had  $900;  he 
could  have  bought  a Chewy,  but  put 
it  in  the  bank  instead  and  received 
$1500  in  I960.  "Wonderful,”  thought 
Jones*  "I've  made  $600”.  Do  you 
support  Mr*  Jones'  elation? 

Suppose  you  were  the  bank  owner,  would 
you  agree  this  is  wonderful? 


What  is  the  relationship  of  the  banker 

to  the  depositor?  Debtor  - Creditor 

MEDIAL  SUMMARY: 

Based  on  this,  what  would  be  the  atti- 
tude of  debtors  and  creditors  toward 
inflation? 


OR 

In  the  1 890's,  the  farmers  favored  a 

I. 

Pensioner 

policy  of  inflation.  Why? 

II. 

Borrower  to 

PRESENTATION: 

Others  are  affected  by  inflation  too* 

III. 

start 
business 
Civil  ser- 

How would  inflation  affect  you  if  you 

IV. 

vant 

Real  estate 

were  one  of  the  people  indicated  (by 
rows)?  Why? 

broker 

Which  groups  seem  to  have  interests  Fixed  Incomes 
in  common?  Variable  incomes 


Suppose  the  cost  of  living  rose  2$% 
during  a 10-year  period*  During  this 
same  time  a family's  income  rose  from 
$5000  to  $6000*  What  has  probably 
happened  to  their  living  standards? 
(Other  things  equal) 


$4000  to  $6000? 


SUMMARY  AND  APPLICATION: 


1 • You  people  will  be  entering  the  business 
world  soon.  What  type  of  period  would  you 
like  to  see  most  at  that  time?  Gradual 
deflation?  Stable  economy?  Gradual  infla- 
tion? 


2.  The  Employment  Act  of  1946  calls  for  full 
employment  and  economic  stability.  Can  we 
have  both? 


3*  What  groups  of  workers  may  have  the  most 

financial  problems  during  a period  of  infla- 
tion? Least?  Why? 
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*A  role  playing  situation  can  be  set  up  to  dramatize 
the  problems  of  inflation*  Four  students,  representing 
the  four  types  of  individuals  in  the  above  lesson  plan 
arrive  at  a desk  in  a bank  discussing  the  need  for  a 
loan  during  this  inflationary  period* 

1 • Which  person  is  getting  a loan  with  little 
difficulty?  Why? 

2*  Which  person  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a loan?  Why? 

3.  Has  the  bank  refused  a loan  to  anyone?  What 
reasons  did  they  give?  Were  they  justified? 

■JHfrd*  Students  can  compare  our  current  period  of  infla- 
tion with  other  periods  of  inflation  experienced 
since  World  War  IX*  Have  student  committees  cover 
the  four  periods  since  the  war,  presenting  reports 
in  the  charts  to  the  class* 

Comparisons  can  also  be  made  with  inflationary 
periods  experienced  by  other  nations  of  the  world, 
i*e*,  Germany,  France,  Brazil,  Japan* 

IV*  HOW  HAS  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  USED  FISCAL  AND  MONETARY 
POLICY  TO  TRY  TO  STABILIZE  OUR  ECONOMY? 

Emphases 

The  major  power  of  our  money  supply  is  credit* 

Many  drawbacks  to  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  have 
made  their  use  only  partially  effective. 


2. 

3. 


Which  person  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
getting  a loan?  Why? 

Has  the  bank  refused  a loan  to  anyone?  What 
reasons  did  they  give?  Were  they  justified? 


*#d.  Students  can  compare  our  current  period  of  infla- 
tion with  other  periods  of  inflation  experienced 
stoce  World  War  II.  Have  student  committees  cover 
the  four  periods  since  the  war,  presenting  reports 
in  the  charts  to  the  class. 

Comparisons  can  also  be  made  with  ^^^ationary 
periods  experienced  by  other  nations  of  the  world, 
i.e.,  Germany,  France,  Brasil,  Japan. 

TV  HOW  HAS  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  USED  FISCAL  AND  MONETARY 
* POLICY  TO  TRY  TO  STABILIZE  OCR  ECONOMY? 


The  major  power  of  our  money  supply  is  credit. 

Many  drawbacks  to  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  have 
made  their  use  only  partially  effective. 


♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
♦.Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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*A.  Using  pictures  to  learn  about  money 


VARIETIES  OF  MONEY 


R.  1 i 

4#  ::j  \ ' 


BABYLONIAN  CLAY  DUE  BILL 


CHINESE  TAO 


STONE  MONEY  OF  YAP 


OECADRACHM  OF  SYRACUSE 


fitebylonla0 tToemaTy  to® 1 S23^0^lSLa^0n^^Ip^  «**  froS'anc tent 

convenient  than  others;  the  stone  money  of  v aT  ®f  money  Wefe  much  more 

a complex  economy.  The  eleohant  wii#L2##p*/?  Ntenee.  could  never  serve  In 
canine  teeth  of  the Solomon °f  Portu«“«8a  West  Africa  and  tl2 
«Wy.  On  the  other  hand,  mucl’,  ,ncreaw  ,n  *•  ™™r 

Greece  to  modem  times— were  ma^alo^^  8caroQ,y  changed  from  ancient 

upon  thorn)  infinitely  expansible as  tha  ft^-J!V0n  ent  ®rM*  chanoing  the  value 

The  world  was  rather  sloW  Inre^tei™  th^!n!L°Z9‘bn,,0n  mark  «°fo  indicates 
any  inherent  value  (as  do  the  silver  nin^L**!?  T!!8  °*  mon9y  did  not  have  to  have 
order  to  satisfy  all  the  func^  * e,flht  * hells  of  RhiSlaMn 


A«  Photos  Courtesy  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum 


VARIETIES  OF  MONEY 
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BABYLONIAN  CLAY  DUE  BILL 


STONE  MONEY  OF  YAP 


DECADRACKi*  OF  SYRACUSE 


Many  different  kinds  of  objects  can  be  used  to  provide  the  three  basic  functions  of 
money — as  a unit  of  account,  a medium  of  exchange,  and  a store  of  value.  On 
these  two  pages,  we  see  varieties  of  money  that  have  been  used  from  ancient 
Babylonia  to  Germany  in  1923.  Obviously,  some  types  of  money  were  much  more 
convenient  than  others:  the  stone  money  of  Yap,  for  instance,  could  never  serve  in 
a complex  economy.  The  elephant  tail  bristles  of  Portuguese  West  Africa  and  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  Solomon  Islands  could  not  permit  much  Increase  in  the  money 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  simple  coins — which  have  scarcely  changed  from  ancient 
Greece  to  modern  tiipes — were  marvelously  convenient  and  (by  changing  the  value 
upon  them)  infinitely  expandible — as  the  German  one-billion  mark  coin  indicates. 

The  world  was  rather  slow  In  recognizing  that  units  of  money  did  not  have  to  have 
any  inherent  value  (as  do  the  silver  pieces  of  eight  or  bronze  bells  of  Rhodesia)  in 
order  to  satisfy  all  the  functions  of  money. 

All  Photos  Courtesy  The  Chase  Manhattan  Ba»*  Money  Museum 


(From  The  World  of  Economics.  Silk  and  Saunders, 
McGraw  Hill,  1969) 


^Recommended 


for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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ELfcPHANT  TAIL  BRISTLES 
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SOLOMON  ISLANDS  CANINE  TEETH 


PIECE  OF  EIGHT  18TH  CENTURY 


BRONZE  BELL  OF  RHODESIA  19TH  CENTURY 
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GERMAN  ONE  BILLION  MARK— 1923 

All  Photos  Courtesy  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum 


(fciaationa  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery, 

1 . Which  type  of  money  would  be  most  convenient  to  use? 
Why? 

2.  Why  are  dog  teeth  considered  as  money  in  the  Solomon 
Islands? 

3.  Why  would  people  accept  these  teeth  for  other  goods 
and  services? 

i*..  What  is  money? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

• Class  can  visit  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money 
Museum  (12$J.  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City)  to  see 
the  various  types  of  money  used'  throughout  history. 

Students  can  read  and  report  to  class  on  the  role 
of  money  and  banking  in  the  American  economy.  Some 
books  that  can  be  used  are: 

Waage,  Money  Master  or  Servant.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  1967. 

Bernstein,  A Primer  on  Money.  Banking  and  Gold. 

Random  House,  196£. 

Duesenberry,  Money  and  Credit.  Prentice-Hall,  196^. 

B.  Using  fiction  to  learn  about  the  function  of  money. 

Teachers  can  use  the  following  selection  of  an  imaginary 
situation  to  introduce  the  *.aoa  of  a money  economy  and 
the  effect  of  money  on  an  economy. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  MONEY 

In*  the  misty  dawn  of  history,  the  stone  age  inhabitants 
of  a pleasant  little  island  in  an  inland  sea  decided  to 
abandon  wthe  law  of  fang  and  claw”  to  bring  greater  abun- 
dance to  their  fellow  cave  men  through  mutual  coopera- 
tion. Life  on  the  island  was  idyllic  until  Shem,  who 
skillfully  hollowed  out  log  boats,  agreed  to  make  a 
boat  for  Truk,  if  the  latter,  who  was  known  for  the 
quality  of  his  sharp  stone  axes,  would  provide  the  axes 
for  the  job  and  an  ax  or  two  to  spare. 

When  Truk  and  Shem  introduced  specialization,  custom- 
ary ways  of  making  things  on  the  island  changed  rapidly. 
Some  natives  began  to  specialize  in  the  preserving  of 
meats  and  fish;  others  in  dressing  skins  snd  in  fashion- 
ing bows,  arrows,  and  fishhooks.  The  islanders  not 
only  increased  the  output  and  quality  of  the  things 
that  they  had  always  produced,  but  now  they  also  used 
scarce  resources  for  making  such  luxuries  as  braided 
bracelets,  bone  combs,  and  shell  necklaces.  As  a result 
of  this  primitive  "industrial  revolution,”  a primeval 
cave  economy  emerged. 

While  specialization  brought  speedier  production, 
a greater  abundance  of  goods  and  services,  arid  rising 
living  standards,  it  also  created  economic  problems  for 
the  island  • Shem  could  not  always  trade  boats  for 
the  things  he  needed.  Fishhooks,  arrows  and  stone 
ERjC  axes  seemed  to  be  in  oversupply.  Quarrels  arose  over 

the  relative  value  of  goods.  People  argued  about  how 

kI.I  ...  ■>  ^ . A * * tm,  ** 


**2«  Students  can  read  and  report  to  class  on  the  role 

of  money  and  banking  in  the  American  economy.  Some 
books  that  can  be  used  are: 

Waage,  Money  Master  or  Servant.  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  1 967. 

Bernstein.  A Primer  on  Mcney,  Banking  and  Gold. 

Random  Houso,  1%/.  

Duesenberry,  Money  and  Credit.  Prentice-Hall,  196^. 

B.  Using  fiction  to  la  a rn  about  the  function  of  money. 

Teachers  can  use  the  following  selection  of  an  imaginary 
situation  to  introduce  the  idea  of  a money  economy  and 
the  effect  of  money  on  an  economy. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  MONEY 

In*  the  misty  dawn  of  history,  the  stone  age  inhabitants 
of  a pleasant  little  island  in  an  inland  sea  decided  to 
abandon  ”the  law  of  fang  and  claw”  to  bring  greater  abun- 
dance to  their  fellow  cave  men  through  mutual  ^opera- 
tion. Life  on  the  island  was  idyllic  until  She  , who 
skillfully  hollowed  out  log  boats,  agreed  to  make  a 
boat  for  Truk,  if  the  latter,  who  was  known  for  the 
quality  of  his  sharp  stone  axes,  would  provide  the  axes 
for  the  job  and  an  ax  or  two  to  spare. 

When  Truk  and  Shem  introduced  specialization,  custom- 
ary ways  of  making  things  on  the  island  changed  rapidly. 
Some  natives  began  to  specialize  in  the  preserving  of 
meats  and  fish;  others  in  dressing  skins  and  in  fashion- 
ing bows,  arrows,  and  fishhooks.  The  islanders  not 
only  increased  the  output  and  quality  of  the  things 
that  they  had  always  produced,  but  now  they  also  used 
scarce  resources  for  making  such  luxuries  as  braided 
bracelets,  bone  combs,  and  shell  necklaces.  As  a result 
of  this  primitive  "industrial  revolution,”  a primeval 
cave  economy  emerged. 

While  specialization  brought  speedier  production, 
a greater  abundance  of  goods  and  services,  arid  rising 
living  standards,  it  also  created  economic  problems  for 
the  island.  Shem  could  not  always  trade  boats  for 
the  things  he  needed.  Fishhooks,  arrows  and  stone 
axes  seemed  to  be  in  oversupply.  Quarrels  arose  over 
the  relative  value  of  goods.  People  argued  about  how 
many  skins  were  needed  in  exchange  for  a boat.  If  an 
item  was  of  small  value,  like  a mess  of  fish,  how  was 
the  owner  of  a skin  going  to  ”pay”  for  it?  If  he  cut 
the  skin  into  bits  and  pieces,  he  destroyed  the  value 
of  his  commodity.  Rarely  did  two  people  have  that 
"coincidence  of  wants”  so  necessary  for  barter,  the 
direct  exchange  of  one  product  for  another.  Each  trade 
was  a special  bargain.  Precious  time  and  effort  was 
wasted  trading  and  re trading  until  each  party  finally 
got  what  he  really  wanted.  This  time  could  have  been 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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better  spent  producing  additional  goods  and  services, 

T.n^  * •«  * 


Plover  thl  ^ri^or^^of t*hf  011  *a  tha  ***** 

the  primitive  doctor,  had  awn  , 5xohaneo»  *rag, 

about  the  beautiful  sc«aioDa!T^t*fntVi??a*  He  bought 
sometimes  washed  up  on  the^a^h**  w0lJ8  that  th®  bid* 
shells  for  personal  adornment  ^ ^ f°rtunat*  few  had 
never  seemed  to  be  enough  ofC.h^m  f^  «df?°Sation'  ^ere 
of  all  the  island era  OUf?n^i  t0  3atisfy  the  demand 
easily  recognizable  ^nd  mS«T>»?ia°  scarce  shells  were 

for  goods  and  services?  &a«  su«Lat^P^hb^e  £?  W*** 
serve  as  a medium  of  exchanfe  U^§fcf*9£<that  white  shells 


on  the  island?heHehiivSdKwifhWhistfaii^iSt<1,eh?e®ted  fflan 
spacious  cave  safe  from  ».»« .a?1  ?amily  in  his  own 

long  some  islanders  becan^«no^??4beaaJ3  men*  Before 

they  had  saved  with  tofTf^fetofn^  that 

to  borrow  Shells?  uLal?v  hi  ?*h9I>!  aam*  to  th*  doctor 
but,  when  he  obswved  that  aL^f??9d  his  OMn  shells, 
pick  up  their  shells,  he  began  tot?rSal>ai!,dly  oaaa  to 
shells  too.  Kras  alao  bsl^^  v,1^  SQme  of  their 
or  two  as  interest.  Heaven  8,1  shell 

strips  of  leather  to  reDrea«n?t*vP9d..h£?  nsgis  mark  on 

shortly  ther®aftap1>these°le^therag°a4  ^ibh^tom^nd 
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tereifvinf^V°°n?my  functioned  smoothly  until  a 

shells  onSthe  isla^d^shore^  "i^fo  timthT’8ndS  af 
one  possessed  more  shdiiQ  time  almost  every- 

began  to  sheilas  ?ITth«T2*  *?  »°opl° 

wanted  could  be  produced  t goods  they 

while,  there  were  so  manv  J?Ziita*r0a*'  a sho^t 
they  could  not  buy  £uc£?7  ^theJl^rCUlation  that 
discovered  that  their*  nv»AiT?^®ritt0reJ  roany  cave  men 

as  the  c^renf rise  L prices^rfo^  ?0t  Pi?a  « 

(the  things  which  they  lould  lw?dwithtthito1‘fhi1  ?n?°m8s 

ample  supply  of  shells  fifore  he^ied^fc™^aT’8ed 
Pie  that  the  buying  power  of  hfr^  found*  to*  «*am- 

dwindling.  Wouldlei^borS.r  ^^Pidly 

shells  to  settle  intef-isiarJf  a°oopt  white 

continued  t^depreciate  fd9n^al2nc98  U shells 

shellaUnCil  °f  Wise  Man  ^o  decided^ha^?ooCCvlt#d 

to»£Xi£r$,'ZE' 

island's  economy.  67  ’ bafore  inflation  ruined  the 
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sometimes  washed  up  on  the  beach.  A fortunate  few  had 
shells  for  personal  adornment  and  for  decoration*  There 
never  seemed  to  be  enough  of  them  to  satisfy  the  demand 
of  all  the  islanders*  Since  these  scarce  shells  were 
easily  recognizable  and  generally  acceptable  in  payment 
for  goods  and  services,  Krag  suggested  that  white  shells 
serve  as  a medium  of  exchange*  When  his  suggestion  was 
adopted,  the  cave  economy  became  a money  economy* 

Aside  from  the  Chief,  Krag  was  the  most  respected  man 
on  the  island.  He  lived  with  his  family  in  his  own 
spacious  cave  safe  from  marauding  beasts  and  men*  Before 
long  some  islanders  began  depositing  the  shells  that 
they  had  saved  with  Krag  for  safekeeping*  When  emergen- 
cies requiring  "money”  arose,  others  came  to  the  doctor 
to  borrow  shells*  Usually  he  loaned  his  own  shells, 
but,  when  he  observed  that  depositors  rarely  came  to 
pick  up  their  shells,  he  began  to  lend  some  of  their 
shells  too*  Krag  also  began  to  charge  an  extra  sheil 
or  two  as  interest*  He  even  stamped  his  magic  mark  on 
strips  of  leather  to  represent  the  shells  that  the 
natives  found  a burden  to  carry  about  with  them,  and 
shortly  thereafter  these  leather  strips  became  as  gen- 
erally acceptable  among  islanders  as  the  shells  them- 
selves* 

The  island's  economy  functioned  smoothly  until  a 
terrifying  winter  storm  at  sea  washed  up  thousands  of 
shells  on  the  island's  shores*  In  no  time  almost  every- 
one possessed  more  shells  than  ever  before*  Some  people 
began  to  spend  their  shells  faster  than  the  goods  they 
wanted  could  be  produced*  Prices  rose*  In  a short 
while,  there  were  so  many  shells  in  circulation  that 
they  could  not  buy  much.  Furthermore,  many  cave  men 
discovered  that  their  shell  incomes  did  not  rise  as  fast 
as  the  current  rise  in  prices  and  so  their  real  incomes 
(the  things  which  they  could  buy  with  their  shells) 
dropped*  The  widow  Mbog,  whose  husband  had  amassed  an 
ample  supply  of  shells  before  he  died,  found,  for  exam- 
ple that  the  buying  power  of  her  wealth  was  rapidly 
dwindling*  Would  neighboring  islands  still  accept  white 
shells  to  settle  inter-island  trade  balances  if  shells 
continued  to  depreciate  in  value?  The  Chief  consulted 
his  Council  of  Wise  Men  tdio  decided  that  "too  many 
shells  were  chasing  scarce  goods*”  The  condition  had 
to  be  remedied,  they  said,  before  inflation  ruined  the 
island's  economy* 

(Our  Money  Economy,  Edward  C.  Prehn,  First  National  City  Bank) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  Why  did  Truk  and  Shem  exchange  goods? 

2.  What  did  each  gain  through  barter? 

3*  Why  did  barter  become  inconvenient? 

ij.*  Why  did  Krag  choose  white  shells  as  an  exchange  medium 
(money) ? 
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5*  What  problems  did  it  solve? 

6.  What  was  the  effect  of  having  too  many  shells  available? 

7*  What  purpose  was  served  when  created  leather  strips 

to  represent  the  shells  he  held  for  safekeeping? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1 . Why  is  a money  system  necessary  for  a growing  economy? 

2.  Why  are  cheoks  considered  as  money  in  our  economy? 

3.  Why  can't  "Uncle  Sam"  give  us  all  lots  of  paper  dollars? 

4*  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  above  decided  to  change 

their  monetary  system,  what  suggestions  would  you  pro- 
pose? What  features  of  their  system  would  you  keep?  Why? 

C.  Using  the  chalkboard  to  illustrate  how  demand  deposits  are 
created  by  the  commercial  banking  system.  (Teachers  may  wish 
to  r exograph  the  materials  below  and  distribute  them  to  stu- 
dents. The  lesson  can  be  developed  from  the  material  below). 

A simplified  system  of  money  expansion  can  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  exaxqple.  Far  this  k example  three  assumptions, 
that  will  be  broken  down  later,  should  be  made: 

1 • Z0%  of  all  money  must  remain  in  the  banking  system. 

2.  Money  never  leaves  the  banking  system. 

3*  Banks  will  lend  all  that  is  available  and  people  will 
borrow  what  is  made  available  to  them. 

A $1,000  deposit  followed  by  the  three  steps  above  will  result 
in  the  following: 


Alpha 

Bank 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Cash  and  Reserves  $200. 

Demand  deposits  $1000. 

Loans  800. 

Th3  $800  loan  remains  in  the  system  as  money  borrowed  in  the 
form  of  a checking  account  and  thus  an  expansion  through 
several  loans  would  look  like  this: 


Assets 


Beta  Bank 


Liabilities 


Assets 


Gamma  Bank 


Liabilities 


Cash  & 

Reserves  $1 60 


Demand  > 

deposits  $800 


Cash  & 

Reserves  $128 


Demand 

deposits  $6ij.O 


Loans  61*0 


Loans  51 2 


o 
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If  we  wore  to  continue  the  expansion  and  total  all  cash, 
loans  and  demand  deposits  we  'would  find: 

Cash  - $1 000 

Loans  - $4000 

Demand  Deposits  - $5000 

Thus  is  illustrated  the  ability  of  the  commercial  banking 
system  to  expand  our  money  supply  through  loans  and  the 
creation  of  demand  deposits. 

A breakdown  or  charge  in  any  or  all  of  the  assumptions  will 
change  the  final  figures  but  will  not  change  the  conclusion 
that  the  banking  system  can  and  does  expand  our  money  supply. 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  is  money? 

2.  Wh*  are  demand  deposits  part  of  our  money  supply? 

3.  Why  do  loans  add  to  our  money  supply? 

4*  How  does  the  commercial  banking  system  create  money? 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1 • How  can  a change  to  1 0 % in  our  first  assumption  affect 
our  money  supply? 

2.  How  can  changes  in  the  other  two  assumptions  affect  our 
example? 

3.  How  can  the  creation  of  too  many  loans  affect  our  economy? 
Too  few  loans? 

4*  How  is  the  money  supply  related  to  the  fluctuations  in 
our  economy? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1 • Students  can  read  Keeping  Our  Money  Healthy,  a free  pam- 
phlet available  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
to  see  how  money  is  oreated  and  its  effect  on  our  economy. 
A lesson  on  monetary  policy  can  be  structured  around  the 
example  on  p.  14* 

a.  What  is  the  effect  of  people  buying  all  that  is  pro- 
duced? Buying  less  than  is  produced?  Offering  to 
buy  more  than  is  produced? 

b.  How  can  the  money  supply  affect  this  balance? 

c.  How  can  the  FED  use  its  power  over  bank  reserve 


Demand  deposits  - 


Thus  is  illustrated  the  ability  of  the  commercial  banking 
system  to  expand  our  money  supply  through  loans  and  the 
creation  of  demand  deposits* 

a breakdown  or  charge  in  any  or  all  of  the  assumptions  will 
change  the  final  figures  but  will  not  change  the  conclusion 
that  the  banking  system  can  and  does  expand  our  money  supply* 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  is  money? 

2*  Why  are  demand  deposits  part  of  our  money  supply? 

3*  Why  do  loans  add  to  our  money  supply? 

4*  How  does  the  commercial  banking  system  create  money? 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1*  How  can  a change  to  10#  in  our  first  assumption  affect 
our  money  supply? 

2*  How  can  changes  in  the  other  two  assumptions  affect  our 
example? 

3*  How  can  the  creation  of  too  many  loans  affect  our  economy? 
Too  few  loans? 

4*  How  is  the  money  supply  related  to  the  fluctuations  in 
our  economy? 


Follow-up  Activities 

1 . Students  can  read  Keeping  Our  Money  Healthy,  a free  pam- 
phlet available  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
to  see  how  money  is  created  and  its  effect  on  our  economy* 
A lesson  on  monetary  policy  can  be  structured  around  the 
example  on  p*  14* 


a.  What  is  the  effect  of  people  buying  all  that  is  pro- 
duced? Buying  less  than  is  produced?  Offering  to 
buy  more  than  is  produced? 

b*  How  can  the  money  supply  affect  this  balance? 

c.  How  can  the  FED  use  its  power  over  bank  reserve 

requirements  to  control  our  money  supply?  Why  would 
the  FED  want  to  increase  the  reserve  requirements? 

d*  What  effect  does  a change  in  the  discount  rate  have 
on  the  cost  of  credit  to  borrowers?  How  does  it 
affect  our  money  supply? 

e*  What  are  open  market  operations?  How  are  they  em- 
ployed to  control  the  money  supply? 

f • What  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System? 


2*  A trip  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  can  be 

arranged  for  high  school  seniors  in  groups  of  about  30-33 • 
A lecture  arid  tour  can  be  arranged  well  in  advance  by 
contacting  the  Education  Department  of  the  bank* 

Several  useful  films  are  also  available  from  this  bank. 
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*3. 


questions"^  0aa  b9  inTitSd  in  t0  discuss  such 

- What  are  the  specific  jobs  in  a bank? 

- How  does  one  qualify  for  these  jobs? 

“What  sorts  of  investments  do  banks  make? 

- What  ooi  .is  does  the  government  have  over  banks? 

- On  what  basis  are  loans  granted  or  denied? 

- How  to  get  a loan? 

The  talk  can  be  illustrated  with  samples  0f  ban* 

e I?*108?  aPPlic«tions,  deposit^  wilLr^l  S 

etc^  lit  tUre  00  automobile  loans  and  Christmas  ClSJs' 

The  visit  can  be  followed  up  with  a visit  to  a local  bank, 
^toonfbelow!^83  eCOnowy  can  b*  introduced  with  the 


(Souroe:  The  Annals  of  American  History,  1969) 

+J Jl 


- What  sorts  of  investments  do  banks  make? 

- What  controls  does  the  government  have  over  banks? 

- On  what  basis  are  loans  granted  or  denied? 

- How  to  get  a loan? 

The  talk  can  be  illustrated  with  samples  of  bank  forms* 
such  as  loan  applications*  deposit  and  withdrawal  forms* 
bank  literature  on  automobile  loans  and  Christmas  Clubs* 
etc* 

The  visit  can  be  followed  up  with  a visit  to  a local  bank* 

*lj..  Our  credit-oriented  economy  can  be  introduced  with  the 
cartoons  below* 

1. 


Lithograph  by  furrier  and  Ives.  1870 


(Source:  The  Annals  of  American  History,  1969) 

2* 


“How  do  I go  about  this?  He  wants  to  pav  cash” 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level* 
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*5. 


*6. 


b. 

c. 

d. 


7. 


.Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

*•  S'.&S,'  S'SS&f  « •—>* *«.** 

What  is  the  attitude  expressed  in  cartoon  #2? 

creditSeconamy?"n  * °han8°  1>0m  a oash  e°ono«y  to  a 

How  has  this  change  affected  the  health  of  our  economy? 
Students  can  find  out  about  the  various  tvpos  of  oradi* 

sas  sars.?” 

f'“  “*  *■" *“  oi*r  »>•>-* 

pamphlet  issued  by  The  Hew  York  State  n-r.M.'. 
Department  is  Buying  on  Tima?,  a Consumer  Credit  Guide?8 

Students  can  get  up  a bulletin  board  display  of  various 
types  of  credit  forms.  Forms  from  finance. companies 

3 ***£  credit  unions  illustrating  current  changaa’and 

b!  stlfdl3d-  StSd«nts“L^ dJfeSitaf 

the  effective  interest  rates  and  best  credit  value. 

Use  the  pamphlet  Knew  Your  Rights  (State  of  New  y™*1t 
ing  Department,  loo  Church  Street,  New  York,  New  York) 

i^terms  ^utio^  bUyln8  “*  ™0lvlnS  «*» 

credit?8  C8a  d6bat9  the  que8tl0n  "Should  all  consumers  have 


c » wuy  lit LS uwre  UPOU  ol  X I VIII  a.  waou  vwwony  W Wi 

credit  economy? 

d.  How  has  this  change  affected  the  health  of  our  economy? 

Students  can  find  out  about  the  various  types  of  credit , 
such  as  mortgages,  car  loans,  installment  buying,  charge- 
account  credit,  etc* 

Materials  are  available  from  The  New  York  City  Department 
of  Consumer  Affairs. 

A valuable  pamphlet  issued  by  The  New  York  State  Banking 
Department  is  Buying  on  Time?,  a Consumer  Credit  Guide. 

*5*  Students  can  get  up  a bulletin  board  display  of  various 
types  of  credit  forms.  Forms  from  finance, companies, 
banks  and  credit  unions  illustrating  current  changes  and 
repayment  plans  can  be  studied.  Students  can  determine 
the  effective  interest  rates  and  best  credit  value. 

*6.  Use  the  pamphlet  Know  Your  Rights  (State  of  New  York  Bank- 
ing Department,  100  Church  Street,  New  York,  New  York) 

Students  can  discuss  installment  buying  and  revolving  credit 
in  terms  of  cost  and  cautions. 

7.  Students  can  debate  the  question  "Should  all  consumers  have 
credit? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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*8. 


Use  the  cartoon  below  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
advantages  and  dangers  of  credit  buying#  ™ fte 


1 * ££  payment ? te™8  “9an:  tllB®  PW*.  **««■«•. 

2.  What  has  John  Q gained  as  a result  of  buying  on  credit! 

3.  What  problems  seem  to  be  developing  for  John  Q? 

h.  How  should  John  Q protect  himself  from  these  changes? 


Tht  Des  Mobm  Register 


1 • What  do  these  terms  mean:  time  payments,  mortgage, 

loan  payment? 

2.  What  has  John  Q gained  aa  a result  of  buying  on  oredit? 
3*  What  problems  seem  to  be  developing  for  John  Q? 

How  should  John  Q protect  himself  from  these  changes? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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*9*  Have  the  class  read  and  discuss  the  following  selection  and 
the  suggested  questions: 

HENRY  GREEN  BUYS  A TELEVISION  SET 

Henry  Green  wanted  to  buy  a television  set*  He  visited 
a store  and  picked  out  the  model  he  wanted*  The  salesman 
said  that  the  price  was  $200*  Henry  didn't  have  that  much 
money  but  the  salesman  said  that  he  could  buy  that  set  on 
the  installment  plan* 

The  salesman  stated  that  Henry  could  pay  for  the  set  while 
he  used  it*  Mr*  Green  paid  the  salesman  $10*  Then  the 
salesman  filled  out  a paper  with  many  numbers  on  it*  Henry 
quickly  signed  it  and  was  told  that  the  set  would  be  delivered 
after  the  store  had  a chance  to  check  on  him* 

In  a week  the  set  was  delivered*  Henry  began  to  make 
payments  every  month  by  sending  a check  to  the  finance 
company*  One  day,  at  work,  Henry  brok  his  back*  Because 
of  doctor  bills  and  the  loss  of  his  income,  he  couldn't  make 
his  monthly  payments*  In  addition,  he  was  paying  for  his 
car  and  a washing  machine  on  time  payments*  A man  called 
and  told  Mr*  Green  that  he  would  repossess  the  television 
set  if  Henry  didn't  pay.  Henry  borrowed  money  from  a friend 
to  make  his  payment  on  the  set*  The  next  week  Henry  returned 
to  work. 

When  the  year  had  ended,  Henry  figured  out  that  he  had 
paid  $220*  He  called  up  the  television  salesman  and  said, 
''You're  a crook*  You  said  the  set  was  only  $200*  I want 
the  extra  $20  back*” 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  do  we  call  the  $10  that  Henry  paid  when  he  ordered 
the  set? 

2*  What  do  we  call  the  paper  that  Henry  signed? 

3*  Why  do  you  think  Henry  made  a mistake  at  the  television 
store? 

ij.*  Why  did  the  salesman  say  the  store  wanted  to  cheok  on 
Henry? 

5*  What  did  the  man  mean  when  he  said  he  would  repossess 
the  set? 

6*  What  do  you  think  the  salesman  told  Henry  on  the  tele- 
phone about  the  $20? 

7.  Do  you  think  Henry  was  a wise  consumer?  Explain  your 
answer* 
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sia.:.;*^'is«2rT»ii2r6?" to  «» «“•««» 

1 * ^©  following  historical  document  can  be  duplicated  to  hein 

»™t3  learn  about  the  fed91>al  governments  rolf  in  o£  P 
economy • 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  IQiia  (Abridged) 

Declaration  of  Policy  - 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  it  is  the  continuing 

Sle  of  t?e  f8daral  government  tf 

use  all  practicable  means to  ...  utilize  all  its  . 

resources  for  tiie  purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining 

...  conditions  under  which  there  will  be  afforded  useful 

employment  opportunities  ...  for  those  able,  willing. 

to  work,  and  to  promote  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  purchasing  power.  J * 

Economic  Report  of  the  President  ~ 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  ...  an 
economic  report  setting  forth  (1)  the  levels  of  employ- 

*“?  purchasinS  Power  ...  in  the  United 
States  and  such  levels  needed  to  carry  out  the  policy 

TAW*?*  iU  2 0U**ent  and  forseeable  trends  in  the 
levels  of  employment  » production,  and  purchasing  power: 

(3)  a review  of  the  economic  program  of  the  federal 

f1*  * r?Tv*0W  ot  economic  conditions  affecting 
employment  in  the  United  States  ...  ; and  (k)  a Droarani 

v??*0?1*1?*15®  0U^  P°licy  Bedard  (above),  together 
SUC^  recoinmendations  for  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable....  y 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  President  - 
^e0^^i1^3va:iLber,oompos  sd  of  thpee  Members  who  shall 


' • * • e 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 . What  major  economic  goals  doe  s this  law  establish? 

2.  What  powers  are  given  to  the  federal  government  in 
order  to  carry  out  these  goals? 

3.  What  problems  does  the  fulfillment  of  these  goals 

present?  ° 

Why?  shoul<3  fcke  major  objective  of  economic  policy? 
Have  students  read  the  following  New  York  Times  articles. 
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Inflation  and  Vietnam 

Most  Observers  Believe  US.  Policies 
On  Financing  Conflict  Caused  Upsurge 


By  EDWIN  L.  DALE  Jr. 

to**i*l  to  The  Bern  York  Tims 

WASHINGTON,  June  24  — , 

Unless  both  economic  theoryf$10-biilion  more  than  eStPT 
and  economic  history  are 'mated.  Yet  the  President  stiU 

wrong,  me  emanation  for  the  declined  to  ask  for  a tax  in- 

current  inflation  in  the  United, crease,  though  his  Council  of 
States  lies  mainly  in  the  ac-  Economic  Advisers  recom- 
oons  of  government,  not  of  mended  it 
business  or  labor  . 4r  any  other  The  President  concluded  that 
jarrate  force.  Congress  would  not  support 

only  the  Government  can  such,  a request.  But  in  faring 
weate  money.  Only  Congressional  sentiment,  it  has 
the  Government  since  become  known,  he  faffed 


economy  than  it  is  iaking  outland  partly  because  of 

But  equally  important,  the  defMjucgment  by  the  Federal  Re- 

cit  greatly  complicates  mattersfserve  itself,  wftleh  has 

for  monetary  policy.  . 

When  there  is  a big  budget 
deficit,  the  Treasury  must  bor- 
row to  make  up  the  difference 
between  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. It  floats  loans  from 
time  to  than, 
lit  d 


Whea  tedoea  so,  the  Federal 

IQAnfiR  '♦lid'  1 


can  run  mammoth 
deficits  in  its  budg- 
et Too  much  of 

.. each  since  la is 

■flOGS,  shortly  after  the  heavy 
involvement  in  Vietnam  began, 
[{started  the  current  inflation- 
trend— the  fourth  infla- 
, spurt  in  the  United 
[In  fixe  post-Wortd  War 

_ many  citizens  are 
atly  not  aware  of  the 
.the  nation  can  have,  and 
bad,  long  stretches  of  rela- 
~ stable  prices  In  the  mod- 
ra,  as  in  the  period  1958- 
Mgn  consumer  prices  were 
**on  the  average  only  1.3 
:ent  a year.  This  con- 
with  a sharp  rise  since 
scaring  to  an  annual  rate 
I per  cent  in  the  last  three 

What  Went  Wrong? 

bat  went  wrong?  The  an- 
it  is  almost  universally 
1 is  the  war  in  Vietnam 
5 early  decisions  of  the 
aent  on  financing,  or 
— *“  it 

ans  greatly  af* 
the  Government's  fiscal 
<the  budget;  taxing  and 
a8t  fim  deficit  or  sur- 
and  indirectly  affected 
“WPOlicy  (money  and 
• ”1  major  weap- 
seal  pmicy  and  monetary 
have  a powerful  influ. 
n total  spending,  or  de- 
al the  economy. 

the  Government  al 
spending  to  grow  too 
J through  overexpansion 
fiscal  ana  monetary  policy* 
atert  rising—whefc  in 
iatol  States  or  in  Brazil. 
IJjces  rise  more  than 


to  point  out  that  the  war 


can  economy  was 
about  812-billion 
fixe  period  before  _ 
the  first  half  of  1868,  it  was? 
growing  by  more  fium  $20-bfi- 
fion  a quarter.  That  is  wby 
there  is  inflation. 

The  rise  in  prices  begin  to 

t noticeable  ittfce  emit 

bank  reaarves—£n  level  toward  fixe  end  of 
titles  than  it  would  It  got  .Worse  through 


larger  quani  _ 

ordinarily  consider  wise,  part- 
ly to  enable  the  banks  to  buy 
up  a portion  of  the  Treasury 
security  Issue. 

This  process  of  Federal  Re- 
wsve  purchases  of  Government  eat, 
securities,  through  s complex;  ^ 
chain  of  events,  adds  to  the 


the  budget  Into  efcSStog*  Sd^Sg^l 

*££33  ■?,>»» 

instead  of' the  estimated  $lff 
billion,  and  the  budget  for  the 

fiscal  year  wound  up  in  a de-  * 812-BlBioit  a GuaiUr--; 
ficit  of  $9-billion.  Then,  when  a . There  is  a widespread  be- 
tax  increase  was  finally  re-||ief  that  hx  the  period  since 
1967,  Connate  1985,  monetary  policy 


t««i  ff  imp 

A big  budget  deficit 

the  Government  is  pi 

more  spending*  power  into 


i|  credit,  and  hence  spen 
jjpartiy  because  of  the  ] 
.te:  the  budget 


*400  U1UIG  uzan 
™s,  but  the  averages  go  up. 


there  is  plenty  of 
spwuhng  money  around,  sellers 
find  it  easier  to  raise  prices. 
When  jobs  are  plentiful, 
thanks  to  heavy  spending  and 
robust  production,  labor  finds 
a easier  to  push  up*  wages. 

5>e  process  started  in  the 
winter  of  1865-66  with  the  de- 
risions being  made  ’ in 


ERJC  Washington. 


T ta  the  budget  he  submitted 
[to  Congress  in  January. 


! 

! 


Netos 


can  run  mammoth 
Analysts  deficits  in  its  bydg* 
et.  Too  much  of 

Jian  u ^nce  ]nt^ 

;jlw&  shortly  after  the  heavy 
jinvolvenient  in  Vietnam  began, 
[[started  the  current  inflation* 
Jary  trend— the  fourth  infla- 
- , sp«rt  in  the  United 
^4n  the  post-World  War 

many  citizens  are 
stly  not  aware  of  the 
l j ,nat,on  can  have,  and 
aad,  long  stretches  of  rela- 
■J  stable  prices  in  the  mod* 
fjjpra,  as  in  the  period  1958- 
^pn  consumer  prices  were 
. .jron  the  average  only  1.3 

m*  oon- 
wifli  a sharp  rise  since 
soaring  to  an  annual  rate 

f p»  cent  m the  ia*.t  three 
as. 

yj  What  Went  Wrong? 

““hat  went  wrong?  The  an* 
it  is  almost  universally 
a,  is  the  war  in  Vietnam 
early  decisions  of  the 
*"ment  on  financing,  or 
lancing,  it 
dccttions  grsstly  af. 

5®  Coveramenfs  fiscal 
<tte  budgej  toxing  and 

and  indirectly  affected 

r^f^ney  and 
niajor  weap- 
i,  k and  monetary 
«*£!?.•  powerful  influ- 
spending,  or  de- 
m the  economy. 

Bw«  eU£f  Government  al- 

^JStafes  or  in  Brazil. 
Prtcca  rise  more  than 
. but  the  averages  so  tin. 


^ ^ 

**  adds  to  the 


“uw  Become  Known,  he  failed  I - 

to  point  out  that  the  war  " 

costing  much  more  than  esti  i0*!#8'  — 

mate<^  with  theN  result  *%.'  credit 

throwing  the  budget  into  *;  .*VLilab:6 15  the  economy.  Total 
deficit  ^ mi°  Hoonuxf.ag  and  spending  in- 

*-  -r— ^ — -^crease. 


Process 
ice  i 


As  it  turne*!  outTthe^war  in 
that  fiscal  year  cost  $20*billion, 
instead  of  the  estimated  $10- 
billion,  and  the  budget  tor  the 
fiscal  year  wound  up  In  a de- 
ficit of  $9:biIIion.  Then,  when  a 
ta*.  increase  was  finallv 


r — averases  gOjlg, 

, 'When  there  is  plenty  of 
speodtog  money  around,  sellers 

WhL1  *i,er  t0  *****  Prices. 
J°bs  are  plentiful 
t0  5eavy  spending  and 

itbM.2r°MCti01!:  labor  finds 
**  to  Push  up'  wages. 

The  process  started  In  toe 
£i%ot  1365*66  with  the  de? 

to  ^conwoell^T  be  submitted 
Jo^opSTess  Ju  January,  1966, 

m1S?fKresident  Johns°n  esti- 
em^mP)e  cost  of.  the  war  at 
x^billion  for  fiscal  year  1887. 

no  to?  ^Sis'  he  r?commended 
oo  Jax  increase  because  the 

EX?1  srewth  of  revenues 

iSf  o^fe,ncover  the  cost, 
billion  figure  had 
bate  worked  out  by  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  s 

tol^X?8  00  ^ assumption 

Sd-1967.  ” Wom  “<*  by 


Cost  Estimate  Raised 

„®y  the  spring  of  1966,  Mr. 
McNamara  had  changed  his  as- 

pS?wS  ,.aad  ^formed  toe 
WMident  that  the  war  would 
cost  between  $5-biHlnn  ^ 


in 

[of  the  need  to  coi 
[Prices;  business  < 

~ Jbat  to  how  ad  inflationary  Kinds  began  to  rise, 
.seal  policy  contributes  to  an  These  pHvate 
inflationary  monetary  policy,  will  continue  to 
ttoWn  a Quarter'  that  Government 

a m l.  a a.  . • _■ a 

■ - — » in 

uon  or  restraint  So 
pects  .toe  rate  of  1 
slow  rapidly— even1, 
tald^andis  afcf 


of 


I mL-™— 

Tl»  New  York  Tlmw 

«■***  growth  with  ahuwn,  to,  4 
m.  of  w 

levels  (8).  ibe  average  production  worker  f2z£ 

(8)  becatag  ta  **•»«“ 


(Source:  Mew  York  Tlmaai 


outpaced; 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


^ th^mo's?*8  lab0r  oontributad  t0  the  inflation 

to'this  Zltcl^tion  awflt  indus- 
taflStiSn^f  the  bWd9n  PlaC9d  for  th9 

e“ttaui^Vi^;8?fi^  P°licy  raSpon3lbl9  fOT  «* 

5£  SfSfmedT”8  * the  1968  swt“?  W“  its  pur- 

mS-1>967?dld  monotary  P0110^  P^y  Owing  the  period 

«M^<JJ5£?e£?'ti2s  ^er®  «»eowfcered  in  the  effort  to 
right  infl  tl>n?  Were  they  overcome?  How? 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1. 


2. 


®ct*Y0  was  the  me  the  governments  fiscal 
1960S?111  fightins  the  uPwapd  spiral  of  prices  in  the 

Was  monetary  policy  an  aid  or  a hindrance  in  this  effort? 


**3.  How  does  the  ”New  Economics”  differ  from  the  ”old 
economics?”  xa 

k'  ort^iSLne?Vi°^rnt  fuxfiiiin8  **  aina 

5*  ohallengetofSinflation?dent  b""  ln  ******  the 

?S9d  t0  iiiwtrate  the  relationships  between 
inflation  and  the  unemp 1 oyment  rate  as  well  as  those  between 
wage  increases  and  productivity.  Between 


3*  Where  is  the  greatest  share  of  the  burden  placed  for  the 
inflation  of  the  1960S?  Why? 

If.  Was  the  governments  fiscal  policy  responsible  for  the 
continuing  inflation?  How? 

5.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  1968  surtax?  Was  its  pur- 
pose fulfilled? 

6*  What  role  did  monetary  policy  play  during  the  period 
1965-1967? 

7*  What  difficulties  were  encountered  in  the  effort  to 
fight  inflation?  Were  they  overcome?  How? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  effective  was  the  use  of  the  governments  fiscal 
policy  in  fighting  the  upward  spiral  of  prices  in  the 
1960S? 

2.  Was  monetary  policy  an  aid  or  a hindrance  in  this  effort? 

**3.  How  does  the  "New  Economics”  differ  from  the  "old 
economics?" 

How  effectively  was  our  government  fulfilling  the  aims 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1 9^6  ? 

5*  How  effective  has  President  Nixon  been  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  inflation?* 

3*  Graphs  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  relationships  between 
inflation  and  the  unemployment  rate  as  well  as  those  between 
wage  increases  and  productivity. 


tfttReoommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Two  Causes  of  Inflation 

Low  Unemployment  Rate 


Percent 

Increase 


Rising  Labor  Costs 


6 


Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
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Productivity  increases 
S3  [output  per  man-hour] 


Wage  increases 
[average  collective 


These  *r*|ft * are  presented  for  use  w*h  the  wtfcie  on  inflation  Seethe  teaching  article  for  suegashon*  American  Education  Puttfcauon*  grants  permission  to  duplicate t*s  peg#  for  classroom  use. 
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tes  u ions  for  Inquiry  and  Dgsooveri 


What  has  happened  to  the  rate  of  price  increase  as 
rate  of  unemployment  has  declined?  ^ M the 


2. 

3, 


Why  ao  low  unemployment  rates  tend  to  lead  to  inflation? 


Sfrfs^pri^  preeenf?rCLbpo?ice?.JS?°7,Mnt 


5. 


Which  should  be  given  greater  priority?  Why? 
What  has  caused  rising  labor  costs  slnoe  1961).? 
Why  do  higher  labor  costs  lead  to  higher  prices? 


Umtmtjf : fttnmy  may  muu  w « 

NM  ftN  W.  McCracken,  the 
Muter  of  President  Nbcotfs 
36ancfi  of  Economic  Adtiben; 

SUgfc«ff»g £ 

toteteift?  'Ac  toM  n Alter* 
rfsto  waftuntft . you' 
«*; ebtetoely  sure  that  you 
to. toil M the  conns;  it's 
mobably  fee  Arte.* 

That  wips  three  weeks  ago, 
oto  mcst  r»«f  the  talk  was 
toto  t||t  Administration's 
tor wpnM  nodt  It  was  be. 
.Ate-  tee  number  turned  up. 
nw  mnhber,  ^ coupe.  Is  the 
touriosnwctri  rate,  the  per* 
go  of  tSpj  civifian  work 
‘"actively  jiyfnfl  employ. 

T^tatje  ore  manyl  things  wrong 
vra tfeeunenq>loyment  rate  as 
m * economic  Ancestor.  For 
toy  peopft^  perhaps  most, 
lOWtsti,  the  unemployment 
via  Is  the  only*  ectAouio  sta- 
Afc  to  which  they  pay  any 
tttention  - at  all  Thus;  It  not 
ndy  -is  extremely  important 
toMgteally  but  politically. 

flstosAw  Sdaifto 

* * * 

The  sharp  jump  Ai  the  un- 
aaptoyment  rate;  from  3.5  to  4 
ier  cent  of  the  labor  face;  its 
w level . in  ‘two  years; 
Wtiy  car  wrongly,  has  sorted 
teonoafe  discussion  abuptiy.In 
» week,  the  doubts  about 
vhether  Administration  policy 
tote  produce  a slowdown 
unrit  been  shunts  cable  In  A* 
tor  of  another:  Warn  are  the 
Meet  of  avoiding  a races* 
ten? 

1 .,1.  ^ tot  A a recession?  By 
tem  of  the  National  Bu- 
Economio  Research,  a 

wVv^i/4 1 


Mto  ri 

m ’ 

for-omyoDC 

the  popular 


N«t,  what  cause*  • feces* 
rion?  hi  brief,  1 focesaton  -oo* 
cos  when  the  forces  powering 
expansion  of  the  economy  run 
out  of  steam.  Each 
la  different  from  wwjT otter 
wa  hence  every  recession 
commi  about  a bit  &ffemnt2y 
from  theone  before.  , 
t^Vhile  thp  major  fanes  am 
those  affecting  the  private 
economy*  Government  actions 
«!*atly  influence  both  booms 
wd  recessions,  For  four  years; 
the  current  business  eauuiim 

«*»  SrtSS 

tott.  nation's  petcttUso  U* 
toty  mm  was  characterized  bv 
Wabce  ami  stable  prions. 


--- 'j.«r*r  gjguBng.anti  faflme  to  iroroeso's 

^OoHriM  t^SSLrSL  ; 


, jjKCiSSiw^ 

tqiy.and 


t *Tftbm fl 

v s^pvw*  spom 

.ncriurc tec- 


:•  a»  ^ 

r^tuamgmfet. 


SSSSHir  STM! 


'•<tf -tile. muMy . Supply;  •• 
Tbproctoe  tbeieftatiobani 
Rstombaianoe  to  tae<0«bhty, 
Congrem  test  ym  faSTS 

w&STJEi 

tea  N trtituned^  (Bwhimw^ 
WAatp^i'*  The-  ‘ 
htebednlndtep 


wWt  I: 


have  jeao  into  

fortltdfwasamajor 


tec  Federal  Keifrre  ;«Oo r 
AteAoi  df  camamdon  tf 

i . ■*. ; 

^ ^ •tetete'-teteiti-’/  VI 

tofo  H tax  teestem  ia  __1A*  foit  wte  f.tewayaa>ri^r* 

■mtolanttinnnr^aatttd  SSSJm  «to^ i 

toco  on  tec  roomy  auppiy  a* 


***"£$  tedfcoin  growth.' 
WWo  other  force*  picked  .a 


■ ^ iHWIPy  BHBKRDr  U 

tea  prime,  mover  in  tbeedoc* 
omy«|n8tead  of  riovteg  down, 
tea~,y»nomy  roared  ahead  nvm 

flfeflnn.  n tma  oWa  u 


the  central  baialtite 
system-myersed  ftmdf  to  fan- 
PMg^  iwmay  once  agate. 

TOtet  Oef<we,  whm  it  held 
tea  4tf?tdowatttm  to  a.  mAd*' 
"etodl  and  last  y««r  when  It 
gnmsad  wrong  about  tire  autv 
tor  ti#  Federal  Reserve  m» 
J«tomone^  policy  beto 
fo  fkm  of  Atilatioa  bad  Mi 
aur.-:  water  .doused.  10  do  ^or 
agaih  :?»  bt  cause  a boloeato 
■ Ihc  opposite  danger  Kes  i> 
tiro  possibility  that  the  ' central 
Aankfng  atom  may  bo  unteli 

t^rtototia  croShUity 
to  At  effect  guaranteeing**  m> ' 
®tooo.  lAem  it  even  aoroo 
to  to  ft  may  even  be  tito 

m At a . * «. 


3*  What  problem  does  the  trade-off  between  unemployment 
and  rising  prices  present  to  the  policy-maker? 

Which  should  be  given  greater  priority?  Why? 

5*  What  has  caused  rising  la^or  costs  since  196if? 

6,  Why  do  higher  labor  costs  lead  to  higher  prices? 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  an  inflation  while  protecting 
against  a recession  can  be  developed  by  using  the  following 
article. 


Bonwy  imuty  »• 

band,  fijnl  W.  McCracken,  the 
-fcairmatr  • of  President  Nbrafs 
Standi  of  Economic  Advisers, 
Mid’  recently.  “The  perfect 
Hat  ‘W0  he  when  it  seems 
nm&mt,”  'he  teM  an  inter- 
ritww^^you  wait  until  you 
m Am  sure  foat  you 
were  tufoed  tie  corner,  it's 
gObtfoy  fob  late.* 

That  wip*  three  weeks  ago, 
when  most  ^of  the  talk’  was 

- ^0'' . Administration's 
tt&y  wpoit  work.  It  Was  be- 
Ore*  foe  mpnber  turned  up. 
rhe  cumber,  ^ ooupse,  Is  the 
mcmptoymeugL  otter  the  . per- 
ef  t^p  j civilian  work 

SBbSXIIk 
fTi® 


*fttsre  are  many,  things  wrong 
rife  the  unemployment  rate  is . 
«n-v  economic  indicator.  For 
nsfor  people,  ' perhaps  most, 
towfever,  the  unemployment 
■am  is  the  only  economic  sta- 
istie  to  which  they  pay  any 
ittentfon  - at  elL.  Thus,  It  not 
miy  is  extremely  important 
*ychologically  but  politicaily. 

shun 

The  sharp  Jump  in  the  un- 
onploymeut  rate,  from  .3.5, to  4 
me  cent  of  the  labor  forces  its 
tidiest  level,  in  two  years, 
■ifhtly  or  wrongly,  has  shifted 
(conomic  discussion  abuptiy.ln 
i 1 week,  the  doubts  about 
whether  Administration  policy 
would  produce  a slowdown 
MR*  hews  shunted  aside  in  fa- 
ror  of  another:  What  are  the 
ditncee  of  avoiding  a races- 

step? 

F&st,  What  !•  a recession?  By 
iefinftioa  of  the  National  Bu- 
ean  of  Economic  Research,  a 
irivate  economic  research  or- 
jatfaetion,  a recession  occurs 
whenever  the  economy  fake  to 
hour  real  growth  for  two  or 
ndre  quarters.  This  is  unhealed 
when  the  gross  national  pred- 
ict, adjusted  for  prico  in- 
aretes,  stands  still  or  de- 
dhtss.  By  this  definition,  there 
uere  recessions  in  1949,  1M3- 
9b  1657-59  and  198961.  But 
tbs  1917  downturn,  which  was 

• •.  .%  •• 


...  ..  . liKUM4  '■ 

; nat  was  for***  & 
for.  only  one  veukr* 
^ popalar  cftirtctsi&ft-  * 

AKaWs  MmlnMMndhAAniAldhnfo  A 

uQgL  iBlBiWnwWK 

Next,wbat  causes  e reces- 
sion? ht  brief,  u recession  oc- 
curs when  foe  forces  powering 
dtpgntti^  of  thf  economy  ns 
out  of  stesm.  gsch  Mpmteii 
is  different  from  every  ether 
beam  every  recession 
comes  about  a bit  d&fcrentiy 
from  foeene  before. 

1 While  fop  major  forces  are 
those  affecting  foe  privets 
economy.  Government  actions 
greatly  influence  both  booms 
and  recessions.  For  four  yeanf, 
foe  current  business  expansion 
—at  8&  years  of  age  the  eldest 
In  foe  nation's  peacetime  his- 
tory — was  characterized  by 
balance  and  stride  prices. 


increasingly  rampant 
Vwrvwfcg  treat  aqueen  that ; 
hi  qifowri 

v»  lesnof  sqqi  vmi  tou 
odaoL  feQQM  at  tinJiidatt  hw, 
tefori  tries  to'&e^atifcWf fcte- 
tory.and 



benefited 


•*  ■ • 


' foriay^evea  With  . rung 
costs,, . Bor  .tifo.rijwKaa'.* 
wfcolvteore  ana  more,  time  was. 
fi».  attempts  foceeaterto- 


have  gone  into 
fort  This*  was  V major  reason 
for  the  decline  in  growth. 

Whfle  other  forces  played  a 
role— l«*  incentives  to  buifoost- 
foen  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 


— * **■*  • - ^ 


ftiiur©  to 

SbWWS" 

inM^i  cotttof  flit  mar*  Coasted* 

“ ‘ WUran>ouisi*sd  : 
. efthe-motisy  ripply; 
lb  puncture  foeinSxtiob  and  . 

Congress  last  yea*  muted  'foe 
income  tab  surtax.  Attbe  same 

yu|K  ^J|  ; 

Speeding  uharpiy.  The 
Mbfebbod*  beds  fo-drip 
ridded  ah ru^fr  terifow'  te' 
plus.  Worried  Nabout  * 
the  Federal  Bririvs  fook 
brakes  off  edtyiniloft*  ' df 
mdMjrrindF*  * . 1 

Ah««d 

The  result  was 
escept  for  e trinorfly  pwp  w i 
economists  who  place  chief : re*  i 
• Uance  on  the  money  supply  ** 
the  prime,  mover  in  foe  eden- 
emp^lBsteed  ef  staring  dewfe 
meted  abifedeven 


fosteib-  F .wes  Gw  end  cf  last 
yiar  tofore-fos  central  banking 
syriem^  weraed  itsaif  fo  hn- 
posicriiri  jnoney  once  again. 

ipfoe  before,  when  it  held 
the  <19fl7«downtunk  to  a.  mhtk 
recesshA  and  last  year  when  tt 
guessed  wrong  about  foe  surv 
tan;  fot  Federal  Reserve  sfo 
versed  monetary  policy  before 
foe  fires  of  inflation  hid  beau 
suffictentiy  doused.  To  do  ao 
again  adjpti  cause  o hofocanst 
• The  opposite  danger  lies  in 
the  posrifoUly  that  foe  ' central 
hanking  system  may  be  unable 
to  restore  its  credibility  with- 
out  in  onset  guaranteeing  a re- 
'cession.  These  la  oven  went 
fear  that  it  may  oven  be  tight- 
ening further  to  keep  intereri 
rates  from  foiling  as  foe  eeoof 

OCItv 

Meanwhile  .if  the  bushMss 
slowdown,  follows  history— and 
there  Is  no.  reason  to  hettsve  it 
will  not  jn  halt  to  ririsg  priere 
wont  be  seen  until  gsri  years 

S,foe  full  effects  in 
■ infotioii  often,  riont, 
foe  recession  is  :*m 
and  * recovery  is  undar 
1 A ' 


om<*.  F ...  , -»  *.  «*■ 


(Source:  New  York  Times) 
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Questions  for  Discus a ion 

a.  What  major  caution  must  be  taken  when  taking  steps  to 
reverse  an  inflationary  trend?  p 

Precession?  ^ Swing  8X1  eoonoiaW  **om  an  inflation  to 


c.  What  are  the  consequences  of  a recession? 


d. 


How  can  the  fear  of  "overkill” 
and  policy  formulation? 


affect  decision  making 


a recession? 

What  are  the  consequences  of  a recession? 


I 


c. 


; 

*1*. 


d. 


How  can  the  fear  of  ’’overkill”  affect  decision  making 
and  policy  formulation? 


(Source:  New  York  Post*  December  12.  1969) 

a*  What  are  the  major  problems  facing  our  economy  according 
to  the  above  cartoon? 

b*  How  will  decreased  government  spending  affect  these 
problem  areas? 

c*  How  might  decreased  spending  affect  inflation? 
d*  What  dilemma  does  a government  policy  maker  faoe? 
e*  What  choice  w^>uld  you  make? 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level# 
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5.  Us©  the  cartoons  below  to  understand  some  of  the  problems 
of  policy  making# 

I II 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 . What  problem  of  policy  making  is  suggested  in  cartoon  #1  ? 

2#  Why  do  ooonomlsts  differ  in  their  analysis  of  economic 
problems? 

3#  Why  at  times  do  their  views  differ  on  the  oourse  of 

action  that  the  government  should  take  to  keep  ova*  econ- 
omy healthy? 

k*  What  problems  of  policy  making  is  suggested  in  cartoon 
#2? 

5#  Why  is  there  a time  lag  between  analyzing  an  economic 
problem  and  deciding  on  an  appropriate  policy? 

6.  Why  is  there  a time  lag  between  policy  making  and  imple- 
mentation? 

7#  What  affect  do  the  problems,  suggested  in  the  cartoons 
have  on  the  ability  to  deal  with  eeonomlc  problems? 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1 • What  problem  of  policy  making  is  suggested  in  cartoon  #1  ? 

2*  Why  do  economists  differ  in  their  analysis  of  economic 
problems  ? 

3*  Why  at  times  do  their  views  differ  on  the  course  of 

action  that  the  government  should  take  to  keep  our  econ- 
omy healthy? 

if.*  What  problems  of  policy  making  is  suggested  in  cartoon 
#2? 

5*  Why  is  there  a time  lag  between  analyzing  an  eoonomic 
problem  and  deciding  on  an  appropriate  policy? 

6*  Why  is  there  a time  lag  between  policy  making  and  imple- 
mentation? 

7*  What  affect  do  the  problems,  suggested  in  the  cartoons 
have  on  the  ability  to  deal  with  eoonomic  problems? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1 . Students  can  report  on  the  problems  faced  by  the  Johnson 
administration  when  it  tried  to  get  the  196c  tax  surcharge 
passed  and  by  the  Nixon  administration,  when  it  attempted 
to  extend  the  surcharge*  They  can  be  asked: 

a*  What  were  some  of  the  suggested  ways  of  halting 
inflation? 

b*  Why  did  Congress  take  so  long  to  pass  the  tax  legis- 
lation? 

c*  What  difficulties  did  the  Nixon  administration  meet 
when  It  wanted  to  extend  the  surcharge?  Why  was 
there  opposition? 
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d.  If  you  were  asked,  what  decision  would  you  make? 

Why? 

Students  can  express  their  views  to  their  representatives 
by  writing  to  them* 
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*h*3.  Individual  Study.  Students  can  research  and  report  on 

the  monetary  policy  views  of  Milton  Friedman  • Resources  • 

Milton  Friedman  and  Walter  Heller  - Monetary  vs*  Fiscal 
Policy.  Norton,  1969. 

Milton  Friedman  «•  Capitalism  and  Freedom.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Ths  American  Economy  TV  Series  - Debate.  Milton  Friedman 
and  Paul  Samuelaon,  National  Educational  Television. 


■Questions  fop  Discussion 

1. 


What  are  Friedman^  views  on  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  American  economy? 


2. 


Friedman  criticisms  of  the  Federal  Resai»va 
Board?  Are  they  justified?  Why?  a,A  "eserve 


3. 

k* 


&SUSSS  ■s,?’1'"*"  " «*  «-»**«« 


t5\Jri2?aaa  idoas  influenced  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration? 


6. 


Students  can  do  the  following  exercises  to  review  fiscal  or»^ 
si?uaUons°b^Lrd  *°  aPPl?  thelr  ^^^andings  to  the 


At 


wrters'fell  £8^^S/at2v?f  axParlanaad,  full-time 
18  :OJm1  z o about  3*5%»  This  represents  virtually 

full  employment  in  a highly  mobile  society  in  which  a^ 

2^®*“  °f  ^£I‘i?erS  aff  constantly  in  the  process  Amoving 
from  one  job  to  another.  Assuming  that  Productive  canaS8 
“it*  T*  f u11?  onPloyaa  in  1 966,  what  do  you  predict 
fflight  happen  if  the  following  events  carnet  |asa: 


(1) 


uo^nl33  ;*Pastar3  Predict  consumer  demand  will  go 
iS  plan  to  lnoraase  their  investment  8 

equipment  accordingly.  What  do  you 

prices?  WiU  happ8n  t0  0NP?  To  employment ? To 


(2) 


Families  anticipate  increased  earnings  as  a result 
of  booming  business  conditions.  The  International 

callin«rforSaU?^a  ha?  J"*  fllgndd  ft  naw  contract 
o^IrCtoe  se£Wlfke!y?raft8a*  Ad<3itl°nal  pa* 


(3) 


?J®K?®*ion's  expenditures  for  national  defense 
planned*  N°  <5ecreasa  in  other  expenditures  is 


(4) 


b. 


ifaeventf°U1PrId«nd  ?app9n  1°  *ha  P^oe  level 

ir„®va®“?*  '»  2 and  3 all  happened  simultaneously. 

What  would  you  suggest  doing  about  it?  9 


o 
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a iist  of  ?ossibl®  fiscal  policies  and  a list 
f£^differon?A00onomio  situations.  Take  a sheet  of  oaoer 
and  make  a list  of  numbers  from  1 to  10  to  corresDondI>e 
®aah  of  the  Situations  listed  below.  Th^fS^eaoh 

yw^thiS1!!  th«  1*1®  of  th!  fis?al  Poll°y  »ction  that 

olca  the  most  appropriate88 


1.  What  are  Friedman's  views  on  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  American  economy? 

2*  What  are  the  Friedman  criticisms  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board?  Are  they  justified?  Why? 

3*  In  what  areas  are  Friedman  and  Samuels  on  in  agreement? 
disagreement?  Why? 

ij.#  How  have  the  Friedman  ideas  influenced  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration? 

6.  Students  can  do  the  following  exercises  to  review  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  a^.d  to  apply  their  understandings  to  the 
situations  below: 

a*  In  1966,  the  unemployment  rate  of  experienced,  full-time 
workers  fell  to  about  3 *5$.  This  represents  virtually 
full  employment  in  a highly  mobile  society  in  which  a 
number  of  workers  are  constantly  in  the  process  of  moving 
from  one  job  to  another*  Assuming  that  productive*  capa- 
city was  fully  employed  in  1966,  what  do  you  predict 
might  happen  if  the  following  events  came  to  pass: 

(1 ) Business  investors  predict  consumer  demand  will  go 
up  30$.  They  plan  to  increase  their  investment 

in  plant  and  equipment  accordingly.  What  do  you 
predict  will  happen  to  GNP?  To  employment?  To 
prices? 

(2)  Families  anticipate  increased  earnings  as  a result 
of  booming  business  conditions*  The  International 
Steelworkers  Union  has  just  signed  a new  contract 
calling  for  a 10$  wage  increase*  Additional  pay 
for  overtime  seems  likely* 

(3)  The  nation's  expenditures  for  national  defense 
doubles*  No  decrease  in  other  expenditures  Is 
planned* 

Uj.)  What  do  you  predict  would  happen  to  the  price  level 
if  events,  1,2  and  3 all  happened  simultaneously* 
What  would  you  suggest  doing  about  it? 

b.  Below  is  a list  of  possible  fiscal  policies  and  a list 
of  different  economic  situations*  Take  a dheet  of  paper 
and  make  a list  of  numbers  from  1 to  10  to  correspond 
to  each  of  the  situations  listed  below.  Then  after  each 
number  write  the  letter  of  the  fiscal  policy  action  that 
you  think  is  the  most  appropriate  in  each  situation*  Be 
prepared  to  defend  your  choice  of  the  most  appropriate 
fiscal  policy  in  each  case* 

Policies 

(1 ) raise  taxes,  cut  government  expenditures, 
or  some  combination  of  both 

(2)  lower  taxes.  Increase  government  expenditures, 
or  some  combination  of  both 

(3)  raise  taxes 
(if.)  lower  taxes 
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(5)  increase  government  expenditures 

(6)  decrease  government  expenditures 

(7)  do  nothing 


Situations 

(1)  The  economy  is  operating  at  full  employment  end  is 
experiencing  a sharp  increase  in  prices* 

(2)  The  economy  is  operating  well  below  full  employment  , 
nr>r»  the  major  price  indexes  have  been  very  stable* 

(3)  The  economy  has  been  operating  at  full  employment 
with  stable  prices,  when  a change  in  the  world  situa- 
tion necessitates  a sharp  increase  in  defense  spending. 


Ul)  The  economy  has  been  operating  at  full  employment, 
and  tdie  major  price  indexes  have  started  to  increase 
slightly,  then  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  announces 
that  it  is  beginning  to  pursue  a tighter  monetary 
policy. 

(£)  The  economy  has  been  operating  at  full  employment 
with  stable  prices  for  several  years,  but  as  govern- 
ment tax  receipts  continue  to  increase  steadily, 
the  unemployment  rate  begins  to  increase  slightly* 

(6)  A world-wide  disarmament  agreement  causes  a major 
reduction  in  defense  spending*  The  economy  has  been 
operating  at  full  employment  with  stable  prices. 

(7)  The  government  budget  shows  a large  deficit  at  the 
current  time  but  the  economy  is  operating  at  full 
employment  with  stable  prices* 

(8)  The  government  budget  shows  a large  surplus  at  the 
current  time  but  the  economy  is  operating  at  full 
employment  with  stable  prices* 

(9)  The  government  budget  is  balanced,  but  the  economy 
is  at  full  employment  and  prices  are  rising  rapidly. 


(10)  The  government  budget  is  balanced,  but  the  economy 
is  operating  well  below  full  employment  with  stable 

pricds • 


(1 ) Assume  that  you  are  the  staff  economist  called  to 
a special  meeting  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  key  cabinet  officers  and  congressional 
leaders,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Your  task  is  to  propose  a 
set  of  specific  policy  recommendations,  with  reasons 
in  support  of  those  specif io  measures,  in  each  of 


situations 


(1)  The  economy  is  operating  at  full  employment  and  is 
experiencing  a sharp  increase  in  prices, 

(2)  The  economy  is  operating  well  below  full  employment, 
and  the  major  price  indexes  have  been  very  stable* 

(3)  The  economy  has  been  operating  at  full  employment 
with  stable  prices,  when  a change  in  the  world  situa- 
tion necessitates  a sharp  increase  in  defense  spending. 


(M  The  economy  has  been  operating  at  full  waployment, 
and  the  major  price  indexes  have  started  to  increase 
slightly,  tfien  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  announces 
that  it  is  beginning  to  pursue  a tighter  monetary 
policy. 

(*)  The  economy  has  been  operating  at  full  employment 
with  stable  prices  for  several  years,  but  as  govern- 
ment tax  receipts  continue  to  increase  steadily, 
the  unemployment  rate  begins  to  increase  slightly. 

(6)  A world— wide  disarmament  agreement  causes  a major 
reduction  in  defense  spending.  The  economy  has  been 
operating  at  full  employment  with  stable  prices. 

(7)  The  government  budget  shows  a large  deficit  at  the 
current  time  but  the  economy  is  operating  at  full 
employment  with  stable  prices. 

(8)  The  government  budget  shows  a large  surplus  at  the 
current  time  but  the  economy  is  operating  at  full 
employment  with  stable  prices. 

(9)  The  government  budget  is  balanced,  but  the  economy 
is  at  full  employment  end  prices  are  rising  rapidly. 


(10)  The  government  budget  is  balanced,  but  the  economy 
is  operating  well  below  full  employment  with  stable 

prices • 


(1)  Assume  that  you  are  the  staff  economist  called  to 
a special  meeting  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  key  cabinet  officers  and  congressional 
leaders,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Your  task  is  to  propose  a 
set  of  specific  policy  recommendations,  with  reasons 
in  support  of  those  specific  measures,  in  each  of 
the  following  situations. 

(a)  The  economy  is  experiencing  a full  employment 
boom  with  a gradual  rise  of  2-3  percent  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  It  is  an  election  year 
and  the  incumbent  political  party  is  worried 
about  the  inflation  issue  in  the  forthcoming 
election.  What  would  you  advise  them  to  do 
and  why? 

(b)  The  unemployment  rate  has  increased  to  about 

6 percent  of  the  civilizn  labor  force  recently, 
and  it  is  an  election  year.  The  incumbent 
political  party  is  worried  about  the  unemployment 
issue  in  the  forthcoming  election.  What  would 
you  advise  them  to  do  and  why? 
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(2)  f^I\J0?uhaV6  your  reoonmandation  in 

W:  W^-s. 

S3r"“~  ffsr;*?, VS  KS2S2 

Follow-up  Activi-hiftg 

arara.«BtfSS5SKS^ 

1 • Why  do  we  have  taxes  ? 

2.  What  Is  a "fair”  tax? 

3*  What  kinds  of  taxes  do  we  pay? 

4*  Who  pays  taxes? 

$*  How  do  we  file  a tax  return? 

th l t^bSden!0*  eaa  b9  U80d  t0  stu<Jy  the  fairness  of 


f UiXUW-UP  jiCtlVltlgg 


. Teachers  can  use  the  Federal  Government  Income  Tax  git 
with  students  to  teach  about  taxes  (Teacher  Taxes’, 
Coordinator,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  District  Office, 
New  York,  New  York)  • Sample  tax  forms  are  included  for 
class  use.  The  activities  in  the  Kit  can  be  used  to 
develop  understandings  of: 

1*  Why  do  we  have  taxes? 

2.  What  is  a "fair”  tax? 

3*  What  kinds  of  taxes  do  we  pay? 

4*  Who  pays  taxes? 

5*  How  do  we  file  a tax  return? 

*2.  The  cartoon  below  can  be  used  to  study  the  fairness  of 
the  tax  burden. 


(Source:  Maw  York  Post) 

.Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discover*? 

1 ' tax'systemjb0  cartoonist  about  the  fairness  of  our 


2,  Why  does  h©  feel  this  way? 


if  St here  ' ° ***  °Ut 


(Source:  New  York  Times) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery  * 

1 • What  are  tax  loopholes  ? 

2#  taxes?6  these  looPholes  us®d  by  some  to  avoid  paying 

^y?theSe  loopllol0S  fair?  Should  they  be  abolished? 

k*  How  does  it  affect  the  federal  budget? 

5.  How  does  it  affect  the  individual's  attitude  toward  taxes? 


j*  Are  these  loopholes  fairY Should  they  be  abolished? 

Why? 

How  does  it  affect  the  federal  budget? 

5*  How  does  it  affect  the  individual's  attitude  toward  taxes? 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Difleo^y 
1 • Who  benef its  most  from  the  tax  loopholes? 

2.  What  effect  do  tax  loopholes  have  on  government  incomes? 


What  arguments  have  been  presented  for  and  against  th« 
following  tax  exemptions?  against  the 


a*  Oil  depletion  allowance 

b.  Capital  gains 

c.  Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds 
d*  Heal  estate 

o»  Farm  investors 
f . Foundations 
g*  Charitable  contributions 
Investment  credit 


h. 


i.  Business  expenses 


What  proposals  have  been  made  to  close  some  of  the 
opholes  that  exist?  Do  you  spoort  the  proposal?  Why? 


Follow-up  Activities 
1. 


ml  ^uatlfl?M???S°KalS^0an  if  evaluated  for  fairness 
students.  ibillty  bed  on  the  valusa  keld  by  individual 


a.  Deduction  for  college  expenses  from  taxable  <«««« 

b.  Double  deduction  for  dependents  who  are  blind 


presidents'0"1  taxatlon  of  entire  income  of  former 


d.  Exemption  from  taxation  of  insurance  death  benefits 


S' 


Bxemption  from  taxation  of  half  the  profits  made 
from  the  sale  of  property  (capital  gains) 


f • Exemption  from  taxation  of  church  property 
g» 


Increase  of  amount  allowed  to  be  deducted  for 
dependents  to  $1,000. 


h.  Exemption  from  taxation  of  all  labor  union  income 
How  might  the  above  provisions  affect: 

a.  Expansion  and  modernization  of  the  American  economy? 


a* 

Oil  depletion  allowance 

b. 

Capital  gains 

c* 

Interest  on  state  and  local  bonds 

d. 

Real  estate 

e* 

Farm  investors 

f. 

Foundations 

i 

i 

g* 

Charitable  contributions 

7 

h* 

Investment  credit 

i ' 

i. 

Business  expenses 

i 

4. 

What  proposals  have  been  made  to  olose  some  of  the 
loopholes  that  exist?  Do  you  spoort  the  proposal?  Why? 

V 

4 

JL 

-5 

3 

Follow- 

up  Activities 

jt 

1. 

The  following  proposals  can  be  evaluated  for  fairness 
and  Justifiability  based  on  the  values  held  by  Individual 
students  • 

\ 

i 

3r 

i 

i 

i 

ft# 

Deduction  for  college  expenses  from  taxable  income 

b. 

Double  deduction  for  dependents  who  are  blind 

c. 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  entire  income  of  former 
presidents* 

i 

d. 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  insurance  death  benefits 

| 

0 • 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  half  the  profits  made 
from  the  sale  of  property  (capital  gains) 

f. 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  church  property 

; 

g- 

Increase  of  amount  allowed  to  be  deducted  for 
dependents  to  $1,000* 

h. 

Exemption  from  taxation  of  all  labor  union  income 

How 

might  the  above  provisions  affects 

a* 

Expansion  and  modernization  of  the  American  economy? 

| 

b. 

The  population  of  the  United  States? 

s 

c. 

The  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state? 

* 

d. 

Cultural  level  of  the  United  States? 

l 

e. 

Government  revenue? 

i 

f. 

Distribution  of  income  and  wealth? 

i 

g» 

Incentive  to  become  involved  in  socially  useful 
enterprises? 

i 

< 

2. 

Students  can  use  the  following  form  to  survey  the  community* 
A class  analysis  can  be  made  of  community  opinions  of 
various  aspects  of  our  tax  law* 

4 

i 

v 

i 
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Use  Springboards  wm-Mm  out  T »m  _ , . 

P!S..7“  3-  * — 


sion  about  t a xe s^batwaftn  or*  Z!ix^?ou  P**®sents  a discus- 
tax  agent.  between  an  elderly  man  and  a government 


1 


Why  did  Grandpa  owe  the  Government  money? 


2*  &*andpa?30nS  fOT  Payins  taxea  wera  Presented  to 

do  hiSh  taxes  have  on  people’s  incen- 
tive to  earn  more  money?  y **  9 mcen 

a°ailabl^netohe 

evaluation  or  these  can  be  made  as  follows: 

1. 

2. 


3. 

k. 


Should  medicare  cover  the  entire  population? 
serviee^not?  b$$  °“  Wheth9r  a P*rson  «*•»  the 

«•  P-ents 

tortfxla^hat^h^1^  to  pavabieet0  Pi?k  “1  0h0089 
the  war  in  Vietna^?  pay'  U*'>  not  Payln6 


2. 


What  reasons  for  paying  taxes  were  present 
Grandpa? 

3.  What  effect  do  high  taxes  have  on  people's  incen- 
tive to  earn  more  money? 

5.  Students  can  survey  their  cwmaunities  tod  at  ermine  the 

tax  supported  services  and  facilities  available.  An 

evaluation  of  these  can  be  made  as  follows: 

1 * Should  medicare  cover  the  entire  population? 

2.  Should  taxes  be  based  on  whether  a person  uses  the 
service  or  not?  Why? 

3.  Should  private  sbhools  get  s*nce  parents 

of  their  students  pay  taxes?  Why? 

k.  Should  people  be  allowed  to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose 
the  taxes  that  they  want  to  pay,  i.e.,  not  paying  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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6‘  . gsts^s^n^e^^^  government 


(Souroe:  J?ew  York  TW.) 

Lest  Iona  for  Inquiry  and 

1.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  federal  revenue? 

2.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  expenditure? 


rate?  •**>«“**•  1*  increasing  at  the  fastest 


k'  £Le&W?Varment  9Xpendifcurea  gone  up  each  year 


priorities?0  btt<3s9t  8176  “ a olue  to  national 


6.  In  1969-70,  what  were  the  major  priorities? 

7.  What  do  you  feel  should  be  our  priorities?  Why? 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  federal  revenue? 

2.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  expenditure? 

3.  Which  area  of  expenditure  is  increasing  at  the  fastest 
rate?  Why? 

ij..  Why  have  government  expenditures  gone  up  each  year 
since  I960? 

5.  How  does  the  budget  give  us  a clue  to  national 
priorities? 

6.  In  1969-70,  what  were  the  major  priorities? 

7.  What  do  you  feel  should  be  our  priorities?  Why? 

#8.  Compare  the  federal  budget  with  the  0.0#  budget.  What 
are  the  priorities  of  the  school?  Of  the  nation? 

Follow-up  Activity 

Use  the  illustration  below  to  compare  the  Johnson  and  Nixon 

budgets • 


*Re  commended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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(Source:  New  York  Times,  1970) 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1 • How  has  the  Nixon  administration  changed  the  order  of 
national  priorities? 

2*  Do  you  feel  he  is  right?  Why? 
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THEME  I Vs  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  AND  STABILITY 


Selected  Bibliography  - for  High  School  Students 
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THEME  V:  ECOHOtCCS  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION  - 

case  stody  - hew  york  metropolitan  area 


Introduction 


SltedCStatef  ^Withit  of  regionalis®  throughout  the 

cities  and  their  surr^nSnf^eM  ^ionships  between 

resolving  a wide  range  ChaD8eS  present  tha  chaU-enge  of 


IsS^fP^ssr 

fcina+^n  * 0 Additionai  material  may  be  found  in  the  Social  Studies 

Bulletin  Grade  8 - Urban  Studies  - Challenges  of  a Cfe^  ^ie^ 


In  this  theme  activities  are  centered  around  three  significant  problems. 


I*  area?011511868  ***  affectln®  the  econo,«Y  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 


II.  How  can  changes  in  industry  and  employment  affect  the  city? 
III.  How  well  does  the  city  provide  for  the  good  qualities  of  life? 


I. 


WHAI  CHANGES  ARE  AITECIHG  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  MEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA? 


EmphaSeS:  ™Tat  f int0  ■*  of  the  city  has  changed 

the  ethnic  and  racial  mix  of  New  York.  S 


Pr°blemS  “•»  in  Part>  “ outgrowth 


A.  Using  a sound  filmstrip  to  introduce  the  problems  of  cities, 


Teachers  can  use  the  sound  filmstrip  Cities,  U.S.A.,  Guidance 
ofSSe^v{  BraCe  811(1  W°rld>  t0  intr5d5S¥  ^any  of  the  issues 


Questions  Before  Viewing 

1.  Why  do  pepple  come  to  New  York  City? 

2.  What  major  problems  do  we  face  in  the  City  of  New  York? 

3.  Vocabulary  - Megalopolis 

Metropolitan  Area 
Pollution 


Demonstration  Cities 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery  (after  viewing) 

1.  What  have  been  the  main  reasons  for  the  growth  of 


ci-cies  ana  -cneir  surrounding  areas,  xnese  cnanges  present  tne  cnaj-Leiige  pi 
resolving  a wide  range  of  problems. 

The  activities  in  this  unit  are  designed  to  allow  students  to  use  New  York  City 
as  a case  study  of  the  nature  of  the  economic  problems  faced  by  cities  across 
the  nation.  Teachers  may  wish  to  use  materials  in  this  unit  as  case  studies 
for  Themes  I -IV.  Additional  material  may  be  found  in  the  Social  Studies 
Bulletin  Grade  8 - Urban  Studies  - Challenges  of  a Changing  Society. 

In  this  theme  activities  are  centered  around  three  significant  problems. 

I.  What  changes  are  affecting  the  economy  of  the  New  York  Metropolitan 
area? 

II.  How  can  changes  in  industry  and  employment  affect  the  city? 

III.  How  well  does  the  city  provide  for  the  good  qualities  of  life? 

I.  WHAT  CHANGES  ARE  AFFECTING  THE  ECONOMY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  METROPOLITAN  AREA? 

Emphases:  The  movement  of  people  into  and  out  of  the  city  has  changed 

the  ethnic  and  racial  mix  of  New  York. 

New  York’s  socio-economic  problems  are,  in  part,  an  outgrowth 
of  population  shifts. 

A.  Using  a sound  filmstrip  to  introduce  the  problems  of  cities. 

Teachers  can  use  the  sound  filmstrip  Cities > U.S.A. , Guidance 
Assoeiates/Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  to  introduce  many  of  the  issues 
of  Theme  V. 

Questions  Before  Viewing 

1.  Why  do  people  come  to  New  York  City? 

2.  What  major  problems  do  we  face  in  the  City  of  New  York? 

3.  Vocabulary  - Megalopolis 

Metropolitan  Area 
Pollution 

Demonstration  Cities 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery  (after  viewing) 

1.  What  have  been  the  main  reasons  for  the  growth  of  cities? 

2.  How  has  industrialization  created  new  problems  for  our  cities? 

3.  What  is  being  done  to  meet  some  of  these  problems? 

4.  Why  is  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  located  where  it  is? 

5.  Which  issues  in  the  film  have  greatest  relevance  to  New  York  City? 
Why? 


459 


Questions  for  Discussion 


1.  Under  what  circumstances  might  a megalopolis  be  desirable? 
Undesirable?  Why? 

2.  Where  should  the  major  responsibility  rest  for  solving  the  pro- 
blems of  cities?  Federal,  state,  or  local  government?  Industry? 

3.  What  recommendations  would  you  make  for  dealing  with  problem.-;  of 

megalopolis?  * 

Follow-up  Activities 


1.  Use  the  map  below  to  show  the  trends  toward  megalopolis  and  the 
problems  they  might  pose. 


Major  Urban  Craters  and  Developing  Megalopolises  In  the 
United  States.  Source:  First  National  City  Bank. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  a megalopolis? 

2.  What  core  cities  will  serve  the  three  major  megalopolis  areas? 

3.  Why  are  people  and  industry  attracted  to  these  areas? 

b.  What  problems  have  developed  as  core  cities  and  suburbs  have  grown 
more  complex? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  core  cities  have  a responsibility  to  the  suburbs?  Why? 

2.  Should  business  and  residents  of  suburbs  bear  some  of  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  core  city?  Why? 

3.  What  problems  of  super  cities  may  have  to  be  solved  in  your  life- 
time? How  might  you  deal  with  them? 
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2.  The  following  graph  can  be  used  to  show  the  changing  population  trends 
and  raise  questions  about  the  significance  of  these  changes. 


Changing  Population 
of  U.S.  Cities  and  Suburbs 


1.  How  can  these  population  changes  affect  the  cost  of  financing  gov- 
ernment of  central  cities?  How  does  it  affect  income  and  expenses 
of  central  cities? 

2.  What  long  range  problems  are  suggested  by  these  graphs? 

3.  How  would  you  plan  ahead  *neet  these  problems? 

4.  Should  steps  be  taken  tc  ^vent  these  problems  before  they  become 

unsoivable? 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Under  what  circumstances  might  a megalopolis  he  desirable? 
Undesirable?  Why? 

2.  Where  should  the  major  responsibility  rest  for  solving  the  pro- 
blems of  cities?  Federal,  state,  or  local  government?  Industry? 

3.  What  recommendations  would  you  make  for  dealing  with  problems  of 
megalopolis? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Use  the  map  below  to  show  the  trends  toward  megalopolis  and  the 
problems  they  might  pose. 


Major  Urban  Centers  and  Developing  Megalopolises  in  the 
United  States.  Source:  First  National  City  Bank . 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  a megalopolis? 

2.  What  core  cities  will  serve  the  three  major  megalopolis  areas? 

3.  Why  are  people  and  industry  attracted  to  these  areas? 

4.  What  problems  have  developed  as  core  cities  and  suburbs  have  grown 
more  complex? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  core  cities  have  a responsibility  to  the  suburbs?  Why? 

2.  Should  business  and  residents  of  suburbs  bear  some  of  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  core  city?  Why? 

3*  What  problems  of  super  cities  may  have  to  be  solved  in  your  life- 
time? How  might  you  deal  with  them? 
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3.  Have  students  compare  the  national  trends  in  the  graph  above  to  the 
changes  taking  place  in  thgJfle\^jforkJ?i^ 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  changes  have  been  taking  place  in  the  total  New  York  City  popu- 
lation? What  are  the  projections  for  New  York’ s population? 


2.  What  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York?  What  are 
the  projections? 


3 • How  do  these  figures  compare  to  the  national  trends? 

b.  What  hypotheses  can  you  formulate  about  the  economic  relationship 
between  New  York  City  and  the  rest  of  the  Metropolitan  area? 


5.  What  hypotheses  oan  you  formulate  about  the  economic  problems  these 
■relationships  can  create?  4M 


fTHttt C COnPoSVC/CtJ  %F  A«y.  C»Ty  foP^iATtO^ 

I9*0j  fffot  fsTtn*\T*»  !9lo 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  trends  are  evident  for  the  white  population  of  New  York  City? 
Won-white?  Puerto  Rican? 

2.  How  do  these  trends  compare  to  what  is  taking  place  nationally? 

3.  What  hypothesis  can  you  make  about  the  effect  of  these  population 
trends? 

4.  How  do  these  projections  compare  to  the  1970  census  figures? 
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4.  The  cartoon  below  can  be  used  to  develop  an  overview  of  New  York  City’s 
socio-economic  problems • 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  does  the  movement  of  various  income  groups  in  and  out  of  the 
city  affect  its  economic  life? 

how  does  the  movement  of  industry  affect  the  growth  of  New  York? 

3.  What  problems  related  to  the  use  of  space  does  the  cartoon 
develop? 

4.  How  are  these  problems  interrelated? 

5.  Which  problem  would  you  want  to  solve  first?  Why? 


« 
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*5‘  cartoon  ^1°"  t?  devel°P  the  understanding  that  many  problems 

of  the  city  are  interrelated  and  they  must  be  attacked  from  many  sides. 


1.  Why  is  the  title  of  the  cartoon  ’Vicious  Cycle?” 

2.  How  is  each  ” shark”  related  to  the  others? 

3.  Why  is  this  vicious  cycle  harmful  to  the  city? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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*6.  Student  Involvement  - A Community  Study. 

Students  can  survey  their  neighborhoods  or  the  area  in  which  the 
school  is  located  to  determine  the  major  problems  and  the  priority 
given  to  the  solution  of  these  problems. 

Rate  by  number  from  1-14  what  you  feel  are  the  most  important  NERDS 
of  your  area  and  of  New  York  City 


AREA 

p.Y.C. 

AREA 

N.Y.C. 

A. 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

I. 

COMMUNITY1  CENTERS 

B. 

JOBS 

J. 

MOVIE  HOUSES 

c. 

HEALTH  CLINICS 

K. 

TRANSPORTATION 

D. 

MORE  AND  BETTER 

(MORE  TRAINS  AND 
BUSES) 

HOUSES 

E. 

PARKS 

L. 

ANTI -POVERTY1 
PROGRAMS 

F. 

HOSPITALS 

M. 

JOB  TRAINING 

Or* 

SCHOOLS 

N. 

OTHER 

H. 

SANITATION 

a)  Data  can  be  analyzed  by  comparing  responses  of  male  and  female 
respondents,  adults  and  students. 

b)  Data  can  be  compared  to  responses  taken  in  several  areas  to  the 
responses  from  the  city  as  a whole. 

c)  Students  can  be  shown  that  priorities  differ  and  choices  must  be 
made.  Choices  have  a social,  political  and  economic  inpact. 

d)  Students  can  map  the  community,  indicating  major  problem  areas 
and  projects  for  improvements. 


3 

ERIC 


t * • v * 

A. 

POLICE  PROTECTION 

I. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS 

B. 

JOBS 

J. 

MOVIE  HOUSES 

C. 

HEALTH  CLINICS 

K. 

TRANSPORTATION 

D. 

MORE  AND  BETTER 

(MOKE  TRAINS  AND 
BUSES) 

HOUSES 

E. 

PARKS 

L. 

ANTI-POVERTY 

PROGRAMS 

F. 

HOSPITALS 

M. 

JOB  TRAINING 

G. 

SCHOOLS 

N. 

OTHER 

H. 

SANITATION 

a)  Data  can  be  analyzed  by  comparing  responses  of  male  and  female 
respondents,  adults  and  students. 

b)  Data  can  be  compared  to  responses  taken  in  severed  areas  to  the 
responses  from  the  city  as  a whole. 

c)  Students  can  be  shown  that  priorities  differ  and  choices  must  be 
made.  Choices  have  a social,  political  and  economic  impact. 

d)  Students  can  map  the  community,  indicating  major  problem  areas 
and  projects  for  improvements. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  3elow  Grade  Level. 
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*7.  The  following  puzzle  can  be  used  to  develop  a vocabulary  related  to 
urban  affairs.  After  the  puzzle  is  solved,  students  can  relate  the 
terms  to  the  socio-economic  setting  of  cities. 
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"URBAN  SOCIETT"  PROBLEM  PUZZLE  - 

rot  it! 

CIRCLE  THE  30  WORDS 

DEALING  WITH  URBAN  PROBLEMS 

. WORDS  ARE 

WRITTEN  UP  AND 

DOWN, 

SIDEWAYS  AND  DIAGONALLY, 

, AND  BACKWARDS. 

1.  _ 

16. 

2. 

17. 

3. 

18. 

4. 

19. 

5. 

20. 
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21. 
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"URBAN  SOCIETY" 

PROBLEM  PUZZLE  - TRY  IT!  1 

CIRCLE  THE  30  WORDS  DEALING  WITH  URBAN  PROBLEMS. 

WORDS  ARE  1 

WRITTEN  UP  AND  DOWN, 

SIDEWAYS  AND  DIAGONALLY,  AND  BACKWARDS.  1 

1. 

16. 

2# 

17. 

3. 

18. 

4# 

19. 

5. 

_ 20. 

6# 

_ 21. 

7. 

22.” 

0 • 

23. 

9. 

24. 

10, 

25. 

11. 

26. 

12. 

, 27. 

13. 

28. 

14*_ 

29. 

15. 

30. 

8.  Teachers  may  wish  to  refer  to  the  Social  Studies  Bulletin,  Grade  8 - 

Urban  Growth:  Challenges  of  a Changing  Society  for  additional 

materials. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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II.  HCW  DO  CHANGES  IN  INDUSTRY  AND  EMPLOYMENT  AFFECT  THE  CITY? 


Emphases:  Changing  industrial  patterns  in  New  York  have  altered  the  pat- 
terns of  labor  and  education. 


Specific  steps  must  be  taken  fco  deal  with  the  problems  in  the 
ghetto. 


Because  of  the  nature  of  New  York  City,  living  costs  are  higher 
than  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 


A*  UsinS  a newspaper  column  to  understand  the  plight  of  New  York  City. 


o 

ERIC 


TOUR  DOLLAR1 

The  Cities: 


A Road  Out 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


Fop  tSe  first  time  in  the  entire  history  of  our  country, 
eurMgcity  population  Is  actually  declining.  Hero  are  the  her 
statistics: 

—For  the  past  two  years,  the  top  287  cities  in  the  U.  & 
have  seen  losing  population  at  the  rate  of  381,000  a year— 
compared  to  an  average  yearly  gain  of  271,000  from  1960-66. 

— ; in  the  past  two  years,  the  number  of  white  Americans 
ctttes  1,38  nG3rfy  quadrupled:  from  an  average 
Ift^BQ-a  year-io  196&66  to  an  average  of  486,000  in  1966-68. 
At  tim  same  time,  the  influx  of  black  Americans  into  the  cities, 
mainly  from  the  rural  South,  has  slowed  dramatically:  the 
Negro  populations  of  the  287  biggest  cities  rose  only  iiinpp 
a year  in  1966-68,  against  370,000  a year  in  106O4KL 

What  has  happened?  Riots,  racial  tensions,  soaring  crime 
..  e what  have  happened— on  top  of  all  the 

©thw  city  problems  of  pollution,  traffic  jama  rising  rents. 
Ailing  quality  of  the  schools.  ' 

As  tte  statistics  dramatise,  whites  and  black*  are  running 
from  these  problems— with  the  economically  successful 
"e**°e?tiQ  pwtteiilar  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  satellite  cities 

2 ^i>5*fi^J^take.advantag<>  * start  of  integration 
residential  housing.  A statistical  hint  (it's  only  a hint.  for 
thenumbers  are  small)  is  the  growth  of  the  overall  Negro 
suburban  population  by  an  average  221,000  a year  in  196068. 
meretimn  11  times  as  fast  as  the  19,000  yearly  averageta 


* * ♦ 

twraendoua  influx  of  indue. 
Z?  ^ ^ suburbs.  The  Southern  stated,  from  which  so 
^ 8 XxMf  Negroes  came,  have  been  success* 

J^t^ng  targe  corporations  with  a wide  array  of  financial 
incentives  and  promises  to  train  entire  work  fortes  tanSdem 
new  area  vocational  schools. 

..  lad«stry.feas  been  nwving  beyond  the  suburbs  into 
Jj*  ^en.ewmiryatde  as  well.  Haven't  >ou  noticed,  as  I luma 

££1*212?“*  nuPlblr  cf  warehouses,  offices,  factories,  reseat 
going  up  in  the  middle  of  nowhere? 

“25  "whole  towns”  (sudras  Reston,  Va.)  are 


wyefor  siphoning  off  increasing  numbers  of  ex-city  people  and 
eeen  ex-yabybanttes.  And  the  extirbs  continue  to-  lure  people 
from  both  dty  and  suburb. 

The  story  is  buried  in  the  Census  Bureau's  latest  tally  of 


Because  of  the  nature  of  New  York  City,  living  costs  are  higher 
than  elsewhere  in  the  nation. 


A.  Using  a newspaper  column  to  understand  the  plight  of k New  York  City. 


mtry, 

our  big-city  population  is  actually  declining.  Here  are  the  key 
statistics: 

—Fear  the  past  two  years,  the  top  257  cities  in  the  U.  S. 
have  been  losing  population  at  the  rate  of  S81.0C0  a year — 
compared  to  an  average  yearly  gain  of  271,000  from  1960450. 

— 2h  the  past  two  years,  the  number  of  white  Americans 
leaving  the  cities  has  nearly  quadrupled:  from  an  average 
IdJjQQG.a  year -in  1960-66  to  an  average  of  486,000  in  1966-68. 
At  the  same  time,  the  influx  of  black  Americans  Into  the  cities, 
mainly  from  the  rural  South,  has  stowed  dramatically:  the 
Negro  populations  of  the  257  biggest  cities  rose  only  111,000 
a year  in  1966-68,  against  370,000  a year  in  1960-66. 

What  has  happened?  Riots,  racial  tensions,  soaring  crime 
sates  in  the  cities  are  what  have  happened — on  top  of  all  the 
other  city  problems  of  pollution,  traffic  Jams,  rising  rents, 
telling  quality  of  the  schools. 

As  the  statistics  dramatize,  whites  and  Macks  are  running 
from  these  problems — with  the  economically  successful 
Negroes  in  particular  moving  to  the  suburbs  and  satellite  cities 
of  the  big  cities  to  take  advantage  of  the  start  of  Integration 
of  residential  housing.  A statistical  hint,  (it's  only  a hint,  for 
the  numbers  are  small)  Is  the  growth  of  the  overall  Negro 
suburban  population  by  an  average  221,000  a year  in  1966-68, 
more  than  11  times  as  fast  as  the  19,000  yearly  average  in 
1900-66. 


What  has  happened  too  is  the  tremendous  influx  of  indus- 
try into  the  suburbs.  The  Southern  states,  from  which  so 
many  of  today’s  big-city  Negroes  came,  have  beat  success- 
fully hiring  large  corporations  with  a wide  array  of  financial 
incentives  and  promises  to  train  entire  work  forces  in  modern 
new  area  vocational  schools. 

And  industry  has  been  moving  beyond  the  suburbs  into 
the  open  countryside  as  well.  Haven’t  you  noticed,  as  I have, 
the  growing  number  of  warehouses,  offices,  factories,  research 
labs  going  up  in  the  middle  of  nowhere? 

Meanwhile,  new  "whole  towns”  (sttdras  Reston,  Va.)  are 
surely  siphoning  off  Increasing  numbers  of  ex-city  people  and 
even  ex-suburbanites.  And  the  exurbs  continue  to  lure  people 
from  both  city  and  suburb. 

Hie  story  is  buried  in  the  Census  Bureau’s  latest  tally  of 
city  vs.  suburban  populattons—and  it  pleads  for  analysis. 

I wonder,  ter  instance,  how  many  rural  Americans  are 
deciding  to  stay  put — after  reading  daily  front-page  reports 
of  riot-torn  cities,  robberies,  and  rapes  and  hearing  persistent 
reports  of  soaring  property  taxes  in  the  suburbs.  I wonder 
whether  this  means  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  decline  of 
the  small  term.  I wonder  the  extent  to  which  older  Americans 
(including  retirees)  are  moving  into  what  was  formerly  their 
second  home  in  the  exurbs  and  rural  areas  in  order  to  have 
elbow  room  and  fresh  air  to  breathe. 

. HI  am  wondering  Mong  the  right  lines  this  could  be  gen- 
erally refreshing  news  ter  Small  Town,  U.  8.  A,  and  for  most 
suburbs,1>ut  the  consequences  to  the  big  cities  could  be  awfuL 

¥ p # 

For  a vary  high  proportion  of  those  moving  out  of  the 
cities  are  those  In  their  young-middie  financially  able  and 
independent  years.  A high  proportion  of  those  remaining  in 
the  cities  are  the  poorer  households— households  headed  by 
Women  or  older  citizens,  households  with  a tot  of  children, 
broken  families.  These  ' are  the  people  most  dependent  on 
welters,  the  people  who  can  least  afford  to  pay  the  taxes  to 
finance  the  soaring  costs  of  essential  public  services. 

No  sign  of  m reveraal  to  tbc*e<iiew  populatlon  trends  is 
in  sfrjht.  Hie  financial  outlook' ter' tier  never  been 

bleaker. 


SYLVIA  PORTER 


ERIC 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  have  people  moved  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs? 

2.  What  effect  has  this  movement  had  on  city  housing  patterns?  City 
financial  problems?  Industry? 

3.  What  does  the  author  of  the  article  feel  about  the  future  of  the 
cities?  Why? 

4.  What  steps  would  be  needed  to  reverse  this  trend? 

B.  Using  and  analyzing  data  to  learn  about  the  changing  patterns  of  labor 
in  New  York  City.  (Graphs  I-V  refer  to  New  York  City. ) 
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EMPLOYMENT  CHHNGES  'NTHE 
PRIVATE  NONKMUFRC 1DWN6 
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(From  Challenges  of  the  Changing  Economy  of  New  York  City,  1969) 
New  York  City  Council  on  Economic  Education 
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Thousands 
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Thousands 
of  Jobs 
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TOTAL  GOVERNMENT  JOB  GAINS 


1960-  1961-  1962-  1963-  1966-  1965-  1966-  1967- 
1961  1962  1963  1966  1965  1966  1967  1968 


(Rrom  Chal^mes  of  toe  Changing  Economy  of  Hew  York  City.  1969) 

New  York  City  Council  on  Economic  Edueai,~n ^ 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  has  been  the  pattern  of  employment  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  New  York  City? 

2,  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  manufacturing  sector? 

3*  does  government  play  in  the  Ne*  York  City  employment 
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IV 


EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
_ 1950-1968 

Thousands  Thousands 


(From  Challenges  of  the  Changing  Economy  of  New  Ycrk  City,  1969) 

New  York  City  Council  on  Economic  Education 

1.  If  current  trends  continue,  what  areas  of  our  local  economy  will 
offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  employment? 

2.  What  areas  will  offer  the  least  opportunity  of  employment? 

3.  Why  are  there  changes  taking  place? 


478 


<2> 


1.  What  types  of  workers  will  be  most  needed  in  the  New  York  City 
area?  Least  needed? 

2.  What  effect  will  these  changes  have  on  workers?  Unions? 

3.  What  problems  do  these  changes  pose  for  our  educational  system? 
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Using  the  views  of  industry  to  lea-m 

New  fork  City.  ^ i'earn  about  the  manpower^  needs  of 


2,srs^,is£argTr  snr to 

Commerce  and  Industry  Association  Vice  President, 

problems  are  those  of  size,  not  ^queiess  0i£  S„ 

xns  problems  caused  many  middle  incise  peo^Le^  La°e  ^ ious‘ 
which  paid  most  of  the  tax  h-m  v.-  v.  ^ , -Lea  e*  This  group, 

groups^om  the  SoutTanTfrof  ^^o^iTf^  IZATT,  * 

not  pftm  enough  to  pick  up  the  tax  bill  fv*-  sk^lls>  they  do 

help  results  in  a need,  for  more  ^tv  ^S  ’ theif  .la*M1“Sr  to 
costs.  Ultimately,  these  chirps  ell  eloef > SSSS.  welfare  and  more 

“"«*■  ‘«^S.t3S.!S1lSSrSS;  £; 


21  SJ£®  ST*  «?**  ^ ”0t  return‘  ®«efore,  we  must  increase 
une  SX1U.S  or  the  newcomers  so  that  +hew  «4n  v i.,  , ; t-rease 

way.  Hence  business  is  keenly  intL!«tL^U  *e  enabled  to  Pay  their 
grade  skills.  ^ interested  in  programs  which  aim  to  up- 


^r1  w r22bi2^s^r2\r^^^:r8;  iffie 

£nt£%  ^ ^ ^-sse, 

are  frequently  expounded  V dLriMnS2?  Pr0blemS’  fortunately. 


2b!h\\1sTfriitenLgXta?o  * TT*®  to  want  * *etter 

have  disappeared  t this^for  M6»000  *<** 


2^m2S2i°^bbeenAn 

swa‘SX%*5.,s  ^■sss'a.^** 

that'falmwe^r^sion^f  ^h«OT™2lSc^ti2  so 

*£  i^brttle  is  then  - c“ 


Why  have  industries  moved  away?  Space  is  at  a 

problems  also  are  significant.  ^ % a premium;  wage  and  tax 

service  is  not  imprt^L-  ^nSe^“  ls  3erlous5  commuter 

best,  is  apatheuc  wifh  Sf  * f the  cit?  government,  at 

“2es  “d 

sary,  acquirin^al  este^Ld^llMiL^t’^Sd8 uTAft™  f0*8' 
on  the  opportunities  offered  by  thelroo^  Naw  Y^d  S jd?^81^ 
the  proposed  Erade  Center  should  be  soeeSd  ,m  TvJ  „ * ^ ^^tion, 

pir^  ass  s 

All  segments  of  tne  population  must  Join'iT^  keep  busSLs^?10^- 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1. 


Mhat  factors  caused  middle  income  groups  to  leave  Hew  York  City? 


wiich  paid  most  ox  the  tax  bill*  has  been  replaced  by  low  income 
groups  from  the  South  and  from  Puerto  Rico.  With  few  skills,  they  do 
not  earn  enough  to  pick  up  the  tax  bill.  Indeed,  their  inability  to 
help  results  in  a need  for  more  city  services,  more  welfare  and  more 
costs.  Ultimately,  these  charges  fall  upon  business.  As  a result, 
heavy  charges  increase  the  dangers  of  business  moving  out. 

The  middle  class  group  will  not  return.  Therefore,  we  must  increase 
the  skills  of  the  newcomers  so  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  pay  their 
way.  Hence  business  is  keenly  interested  in  programs  which  aim  to  up- 
grade skills. 

What  is  the  profile  of  local  changes  in  manpower  requirements.  The 
major  trend  is  for  blue  collar  jobs  to  leave  this  area.  There  is 
also  a trend  toward  a white-collar  economy  which  cannot,  of  course, 
be  filled  by  blue-collar  talent.  Retraining  problems,  unfortunately, 
are  frequently  compounded  by  discrimination. 

In  this  situation  it  is  important  to  persuade  people  to  want  a better 
job.  It  is  a frightening  fact  to  contemplate  that  almost  100,000  jobs 
have  disappeared  in  this  area  for  the  last  6 years. 

Foi  the  pas  months  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association  has  been 
investi"  the  continuing  dangerous  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs.  An 

..  acti  program  is  envisioned  — there  have  been  enough  studies  — to 
slow  down,  to  stop  and  perhaps  reverse  the  flow  of  jobs  out  of  the 
city.  A new  climate  must  be  created  with  governmental  cooperation  so 
that  facilities  for  expansion  can  be  furnished  to  existing  industries. 
When  this  battle  is  won,  then  we  can  try  to  attract  new  businesses  to 
this  locale. 

Why  have  industries  moved  away?  Space  is  at  a premium;  wage  and  tax 
problems  also  are  significant;  traffic  congestion  is  serious;  commuter 
service  is  not  improving;  and  the  attitude  of  the  City  government,  at 
best,  is  apathetic.  With  the  cooperation  of  municipal  authorities  and 
labor  unions,  a Business  Development  Corporation  could  improve  the 
situation  rapidly.  It  should  concentrate  on  making  loans  where  neces- 
sary, acquiring  real  estate  and  re-leasing  it,  and  it  should  capitalize 
on  tne  opportunities  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  In  addition, 
the  proposed  Trade  Center  should  be  speeded  up,  the  garment  center 
should  be  "arcaded"  to  help  solve  its  serious  traffic  problems  and 
plans  for  utilizing  the  loft  space  on  the  west  side  should  be  developed. 
All  segments  of  the  population  must  join  in  to  keep  business  here. 

(From  Youth  Manpower  Requirements  in  the  Metropolitan  Region  Conference. 
April  5,  1965  > New  York  City  Council  on  Economic  Education. ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  factors  caused  middle  income  groups  to  leave  New  York  City? 

2.  Why  do  low  income  groups  present  an  economic  problem  to  metro- 
politan areas? 

3.  What  are  the  basic  reasons  why  industries  move  a way  from  urban 
areas? 

4.  How  can  businesses  and  industries  be  retained  — and  attracted  — 
to  urban  areas? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

*1.  In  the  teeming  slums  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  New  York  City,  Albert 
Corley  is  starting  a fabric  design  business. 

"I fy-  goal  is  at  least  50  employees,”  he  says. 

Corley,  a 46-year  old  Negro,  has  wanted  to  be  a designer  almost 
all  his  life.  But  for  30  years  he  had  to  toil  in  the  garment 
center  pushing  racks  along  crowded  streets.  He  studied  illus- 
tration at  night.  He  learned  the  silk- screen  printing  craft. 

His  break  came  last  September  when  a federally  fundc  program 
promised  him  a $50,000  loan  to  get  started  on  his  own.  He  has 
set  up  an  8,000-square-foot  factory  in  a loft.  He  is  producing 
stylist  prints.  Although  he  expects  that  establishing  his  pro- 
duct trill  be  tough,  he’s  full  of  confidence.  His  first  ad 
brought  $800  worth  of  orders. 

As  business  opportunities  trickle  into  the  run-down  city  areas, 
banks  are  needed.  Workers  with  newly  earned  dollars  want  a safe 
place  to  put  them.  They  also  want  a source  of  funds  for  hopeful 
enterprises  of  their  own. 

Today  "soul  banks"  — largely  black  owned  and  operated  — are 
popping  up.  There  are  only  20  of  them.  And  their  total  assets 
are  low.  But  they  are  building  up  all  the  time,  and  established 
banks  are  giving  them  advice  and  support. 

Some  of  these  banks  are  in  the  red.  That’s  because  their  manage- 
ment is  inexperienced  a inclined  to  take  far-out  risks.  But 
three  have  done  well.  And  they  were  founded  only  last  year. 


1.  What  problems  do  blacks  encounter  when  they  try  to  open  a 
small  businesst  In  what  ways  are  they  similar  to  those 
encountered  by  other  people?  How  are  they  different? 


v j y ™ ^ ^ y WWW  IVW*A  wwvfc  WW  vv  B«  W.W  Uht^UV M w 

all  his  life.  But  for  30  years  he  had  to  toil  in  the  garment 
center  pushing  racks  along  crowded  streets.  He  studied  illus- 
tration at  night.  He  learned  the  silk- screen  printing  craft. 

His  break  came  last  September  when  a federally  funded  program 
promised  him  a $50 >000  loan  to  get  st^r+'v1  on  his  own.  He  has 
set  up  an  8,000-square-foot  factory  in  a loft.  He  is  producing 
stylist  prints.  Although  he  expects  that  establishing  his  pro- 
duct will  be  tough,  he's  fun  of  confidence.  His  first  ad 
brought  $800  worth  of  orders. 

As  business  opportunities  trickle  into  the  run-down  city  areas, 
banks  are  needed.  Workers  with  newly  earned  dollars  want  a safe 
place  to  put  them.  They  also  want  a source  of  funds  for  hopeful 
enterprises  of  their  own. 

Today  “soul  banks"  — largely  black  owned  and  operated  — are 
popping  up.  There  are  only  20  of  them.  And  their  total  assets 
are  low.  But  they  are  building  up  all  the  time,  and  established 
banks  are  giving  them  advice  and  support. 


Some  of  these  banks  are  in  the  red.  That's  because  their  manage- 
ment is  inexperienced  and  inclined  to  take  far-out  risks.  But 
three  have  done  well.  And  they  were  founded  only  last  year. 


(From  Urban  World,  American  Education  Publications,  April  15,  19&9) 


1.  What  problems  do  blacks  encounter  when  they  try  to  open  a 
small  business?  In  what  ways  are  they  similar  to  those 
encountered  by  other  people?  How  are  they  different? 

2.  What  has  been  done  to  reduce  these  problems? 

3.  How  might  black  capitalism  be  beneficial  to  the  black  com- 
munity? To  the  city  economy?  To  the  national  economy? 

Students  can  survey  their  neighborhoods  to  find  evidence  Of  black 
capitalism.  By  interviewing  the  proprietor,  students  can  obtain 
information  about  financing,  employment  and  effect  in  the  community. 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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New  Minimum  Takes  Effect 
Jan.  1—Umfeay  Hopes  It 

HffB  Spur  State  and  U.S. 


o 

ERIC 


A bin  requiring  companies 
supplying  the  city  to  pay  their 
employes  at  least  $2.50  an  hour 
was  signed  into  lav  yesterday 
(by  Mayor  Lindsay. 

**By  this  demonstration  of 
i&rship,  the  City  of  New 
[York  may  point  the.  way  to  the 
Sfate  Legislature  and  the  U.  S. 
Congress  to  approve  a long- 
overdue  increase  in  toe  lawful 
minimum  wage,”  the  Mayor  said 
in  an  accompanying  meg  gay*, . 

K0  had  expressed  douLs 
about  the  bill  last  Hreek  'when 
he  deferred  action  after  *pub- 
Uchearing onM.  ..  v!  . 

campaign  dv 
toYi^fi^signing  at  Grade 
apwps.  Tm  action  was  an 
aodfiobd  later  at  city  Han.  * 
the  feflV  to  take  effect  on 
Jan.  1,  will  raise  the  dty  re- 
quirement from  the  current  ley- 
si  of  $1.75— which  Is  15  cents 
higher  than  the  national  mini- 
num  hourly  wage. 


According  to  City  Council 
itistidans,  100,000  workers 
»uld  be  affected  directly, 
lundhnen  expressed  the  hope 
hen  they  passed  the  hill  on 
23  by  44  to  0 that  th* 
effect  would  be 
I greater.  According  to  Mario 
[ Meroia,  chtfnmfli  of  the  Fin- 
ance Committee,  toe  city  could 
serve  as  a "pacesetter”  for  toe 
of  the  country.  i 
Mr.  Lindsav.  4 M«  mm. 


'1  do  not  want  to  see  it; 
however,  used  to  thwart  other 
city  policies  of  major  impor- 
tance. Accordingly,  while  I 
have  signed  the  measure,  X have 
instructed  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  prepare  legislation 
whlcbj  would  provide  specific 
exemption  of  apprentice  labor, 
toduding  persons  who,  as  the 
"mmtU  of  our  various  manpower 
‘"is,  have  been  provided 
— opportunities  to  fofoi 
— a job.  1 shall  ialso  reddest 
te  exemption  of  handicapped 
id  part-time  empires.” 

The  Mayor  had  been  under 
ccmfllctisis  pressures  on  the 
politically  touchy  MIL  The  of. 
ndal  deadline  for  his  ec&eu 
would  have  been  Oct  30,  five 
days  before  Election  Day.  ' 
Businessmen  and  some  nun* 
.bars  of  his  own  jtteff  bad  op- 
“'*'sed  the  bill  because  of  what 
ey  saw  as  a difficulty  in  en- 
'orcement  and  their  belief  tost 
’the  bill  would  not  make  any 
l meaningful  change  fe  over-all 

Iflrage  patterns.  

TbO  Mayor's  message  of  at 

ssaar*-*** 

M “it  **  important  however,  to] 

I remember  that  this  new  law  is 
[JISJK??  nilnimum-wage  iegis-J 
kfeeon.  he  safer 

Ln  ISfe?* nfa&Btel 

fen  effort  on  the  part  Of  toe] 

F city  to  use  the  levers  of  itsr 

power  in  an  effort  to  compel] 
our  suppliers  to  pay  a wage  at] 
leaat  approaching  tkt  whfch  t; 

I fsMayor,  have  insisted  that  alii 
| SceJS^8  of  clty  itself  must  I 

L.fe  reaction  to  the  signing, 

I Witt  contribute  measur- 
New 
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New  Minimum  Takes  Effect 
Jan.  1 — Lindsay  Hopes  It 
Witt  Spur  State  and  U.S. 


By  MAURICE  CARROLL 
A MU  requiring  computes 
supplying  the  city  to  pay  their, 
employes  at  least  $2.90  an  hour 
was  signed  into  law  yesterday 
(by  Mayor  Lindsay. 

"ay  this  demonstration  of 
leadership,  the  City  of  New 
York  may  point  the,  way  to  the 
State  Legislature  and  the  U.  S. 
Congress  to  approve  a long- 
overdue  increase  in  the  lawful 
minimum  wage.”  the  Mayor  said 
in  an  accompanying  message-  • 
H?  had  expressed  doubts 
about  the  bill  last  vteek  When 
he  deferred  action  after’Wpub- 
Llic  hearing  oog.  ^ . 

ly’W'lBter. 
ipte^tvwH^iy  campaign  day: 
for  u^^to/signing  at  Grade 
Mjs top.  Tie  action  was  an- 
aotttwfed  later  at  City  Hall.  * 
The’  bill,  to  take  effect  on 
Jan.  X,  will  raise-  the  dty  re- 
quirement from  the  current  lev- 
31  of  $1.75— which  is  19  cents 
dgher  than  the  national  mini- 
num  hourly  wage. 

100,000  Believed  Affected 
According  to  City  Council 
ittsticians,  100,000  workers 
ould  be  affected  directly, 
juncilmen  expressed  the  hope 
hen  they  passed  the  bill  on 
23  by  <34  to  0 that  thq 
effect  would  be 

K According  to  Mario 
dafrmdn  of  the  Fin- 
lienee  Committee,  the  dty  c old 
[servo  as  a “pacesetter*'  for  the 
ist  of  the  country.  • 

Mr.  Lindsay,  in  his  mes- 
«f  approval,  said  yeiter- 
what  the  iawmeeded  attend- 
ant anB'Gmt  ltsCouocil  spon- 
sors hadtassuredhim  his  sug- 
gested changes  would  receive 
a prompt  hearing. 

A week  ago,.  when  the  spon- 
sors expressed  surprise  at  Hie 
Mayor's  deferring  of  approval, 
they  said  they  wore  wUUgg^to 
consider  amendments.  I 

*1  want  to  see  this  hut  used 
to  achtove’its  purpose,  which  is 
to  induce'  employers  to  make 
adjustments  la  the  mini 
mum  wage  scales,"  Mr.  Lind* 
lay  said. 


“X  do  not  want  to  see  it, 
however,  used  to  thwart  other 
city  policies  of  major  impor- 
tance. Accordingly,  while 
have  signed  the  measure,  I have 
'instructed  the  Corporation 
Counsel  to  prepare  legislation 
which  would  provide  specific 
exemption  of  apprentice  labor, 
including  persons  who,  as  the 
of  our  various  manpower 
have  been  provided 
opportunities  to  Bain 

• Job.  1 shill  imIso  reddest 
e exemption  of  ’handicapped 
part-time  employes.” 

The  Mayor  had  been  under 
conflicting  pressures  on  the 
politically  touchy  bilL  The  of- 
ficial deadline  for  his  actios 
would  have  been  Oct,  30,  fern 
days  before  Election  Day. 

Businessmen  and  some  men* 
bers  of  his  own  /rtaft  had  op- 
sed  the  bill  because  qt  what 
ey  saw  as  a difficulty  in  en- 
'orcement  and  their  belief  that  > 
the  bill  would  not  make  any 
meaningful  change  in  over-all 
wage  patterns. 

Thd  Mayor's  message  of  ap- 
proval cautioned  on  the  bill's 
imitations. 

“It  is  important,  however,  to 
remember  that  this  new  law  is 
not  itself  minimum-wage  lega- 
tion " he  said? : - 
“This  law.acfbally  represents 
an  effort  on  the  part  Of  the 
'city  to  use  the  leverage*  of  its 
considerable  purchasing  power. 
We  are  using  that  purchasing 
power  in  an  effort  tq  compel 
our  suppliers  to  pay  a wage  at 
least  approaching  that  which  I, 
as  Mayor,  have  insisted  that  all 
employes  of  the  city  itself  must 
receive. 

In  reaction  to  the  signing, 
City  Council  President  Francis 
X Smith  said: 

“The  Council,  which  enacted 
the  $2  JO  minimum  wage  lafcr, 
is  hopeful  that  this  new  legis- 
lation win  contribute  measur- 
ably toward  elevating  wages  in 
New  York  for  many  of  our  low- 
paid  workers.  This  will  also 
help  In  making  work  more  prof- 
itable than  welfare." 

Mr.  Lindsay  said  that  the 
signing  was  “an  appropriate  oc- 
casion to  renew  my  repeated 
calls  upon  Albany  and  Wash- 
ington for  an  increase  in  the 
m’n’mum  wage." 


(From  New  York  Times , 1969) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  the  minimum  wage  for  Hew  York  City? 

2.  How  does  this  rate  compare  with  the  minimum  for  surrounding  com- 
munities? For  the  nation? 

3*  What  effect  can  the  increase  to  $2.50  have  on  a worker’s  income? 

4.  What  effect  might  this  increase  have  on  employment  of  unskilled 
workers? 


5.  How  might  industry  react  to  this  increase? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Have  students  analyze  the  following  charts  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions below:  H 


UNEMPLOyMENT  RATES 

1W1148 

W UNITED  STATES 

34  NEUyDMCITy 


196? 


1968 


BJEMPUHMENT  RATES  - 1968 


United  States 
New  York  Area 
New  York  City 


NONWHITE 
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RA 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
^■ATE,  1967*68 
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White 

Nonwhite 

■ 
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3.2 

6.7 

l« 

3.0 

2.9 

3.9 

§ 

3.1 

2,9 

4.0 
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\\ 
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4.  What  effect  might  this  increase  have  on  employment  of  unskilled 
workers? 

5.  How  might  industry  react  to  this  increase? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Have  students  analyze  the  following  charts  and  answer  the  ques- 
tions below: 


1967 


1968 


UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  - 1968 


Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

United  States 

3.6 

3.2 

6.7 

New  York  Area 

3.0 

2.9 

3.9 

New  York  City 

3.1 

2,9 

4.0 

NONWHITE 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE;  1967-68 
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(From  Challenges  of  the  Changing  Economy  of  Hew  York  City,  1969) 
Hew  York  City  Council  on  Economic  Education 

1.  What  is  the  white  unemployment  rate  for  New  York  City? 

2.  What  is  the  non-white  unemployment  rate  in  New  York  City? 

3*  How  do  these  rates  compare  to  the  national  unemployment 
picture? 
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1.  Although  unemployment  rates  *_ 

nuvber  of  poverty  families  and  fwife*”*"1  in  the  city>  the  total 
increased?  Why?  d Aamilies  receiving  welfare  nag 

2‘  ^4?"eCt  d°  “d  P°-rty  have  on  the  people  i». 

3.  What  changes  have  been  suggested  for  our  welf*™  * 

our  welfare  system?  Why? 

the  discussion  the  following  conclusions  can  he  drawn: 
ment°rates  have^ed^erf^  ***  **  York  c*ty.  Unemplcy- 

2‘  ^°Kt affhVta  in  City>  a little  higher 
a level  lower  than  the  U.8.  rate.  d^  Pped  si«nificantly  in  1968  to 

3-  i-sarusAaBSs  sa—  - - «. 

J.  H 


Ihe  term  "sub-employment"  includes: 


yjSV-  •»  - ^ 

time  work^1^  0nly  part~tlme  ^en  they  are  trying  to  get  full- 

s“ 

are  not  heads  of  SusehSL^^°Se  ^iduals  under  65 
week  in  a full-time  Job  “ d less  than  $56  per 

SSpth6  nUJliber  °f  "non'Participants " in  the  male  20-64  age 
An  estimate  of  the  male  "undercount"  group. 
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safe  £&>  1969) 


(From  Challenges  of  the  Changing  Economy  of  Hew  York  City*  1969) 
New  York  bity  Counc IT" Dn  Economic  Education 

1.  What  is  meant  by  " sub  -employment?  ** 


2.  How  does  it  affect  the  total  economic  picture  of  the  city  economy? 

3.  What  problems  might  be  created  due  to  the  magnitude  of  those  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  full  employment? 
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Compare  the  occupational  structure  n-r 

pated  city  job  openings  to  unde^a£d  Sf sL^T^'V'11*  the  **«**- 
opportunlty  mismatch  ? the  ap^r^8^”*88  of  the  ^ience  - 


White-collar 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Service 

Laborers  & Others 


Occupational  Distribution 
of  Ghetto  Unemployed  > 1066 


Estimated  Job  Openings 
— 1965-1975 


13. 
2.8 
14.7 
16.6 
52.3 


65. 

7.4 

7.7 

18.6 

0.6 


1.  What  problem  do  these  figures  pose  for  our  educational  system? 


2.  What  steps  should  industry  take  to  meet  th-i « „«avi  * rr  , 
Government?  meet  tnis  problem?  Unions? 


3‘  tCI  ^ Sr0WiDS  of  -«^ed  workers 


^L^outrSe^rof^et^  ^ t0  — *- 


5‘  SaN^rk“i^inS  take“  t0  brlnS  industry  i»to  the  ghetto  areas 


2‘  can 


The  following  questions  can  be  asked: 
a*  What  jobs  are  easiest  to  find? 

b.  Why  is  it  difficult  getting  a job? 

c.  What  problems  do  you  face  being  unemployed? 

d.  Did  school  prepare  you  well  enough  for  employment? 

e.  What  changes  in  the  school  program  would  you  suggest? 

f.  What  help  would  you  need  in  order  to  get  a job? 


from  Dre  Report  of  the  national  Advisor. 


Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
Recommendations  for  National  Action 
INTRODUCTION 

tinuing  social  In*  _CaJ?  escaPe  the  consequences  of  the  con- 


White-collar 

13.6% 

65.7% 

Craftsmen 

2.8 

7.4 

Operatives 

14.7 

7.7 

Service 

16.6 

18.6 

Laborers  & Others 

52.3 

0.6 

1.  What  problem  do  these  figures  pose  for  our  educational  system? 


2.  What  steps  should  industry  take  to  meet  this  problem?  Unions? 

Government? 

3.  Why  must  jobs  be  found  for  the  growing  number  of  unskilled  workers  < 

in  New  York  City? 

4.  What  problems  do  minority  groups  face  when  they  try  to  take  jobs 
in  factories  outside  the  center  of  the  city? 

5.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  industry  into  the  ghetto  areas 
of  New  York  City? 

2.  Since  unemployment  rates  are  highest  among  teenagers,  students  can 

interview  a high  school  dropout  or  an  Unemployed  youth. 

The  following  questions  can  be  asked: 

a.  What  jobs  are  easiest  to  find? 

b.  Why  is  it  difficult  getting  a job? 

c.  What  problems  do  you  face  being  unemployed? 

d.  Did  school  prepare  you  well  enough  for  employment? 

e.  What  changes  in  the  school  program  would  you  suggest? 

f . What  help  would  you  need  in  order  to  get  a job? 


E . Read  the  following  recommendations  from  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 

Recommendations  for  National  Action 

INTRODUCTION 

No  American  — white  or  black  — can  escape  the  consequences  of  the  con- 
tinuing social  and  economic  decay  of  our  major  cities. 

Only  a commitment  to  national  action  on  an  unprecedented  scale  can  shape 
a future  compatible  with  the  historic  ideals  of  American  society. 

The  great  productivity  of  our  economy,  and  a federal  revenue  system  which 
is  highly  responsive  to  economic  growth,  can  provide  the  resources. 

The  major  need  is  to  generate  new  will  - the  will  to  tax  ourselves  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  the  vital  needs  of  the  nation. 

We  have  set  forth  goals  and  proposed  strategies  to  reach  those  goals.  We 
discuss  and  recommend  programs  not  to  commit  each  of  us  to  specific  parts 
j of  such  programs  but  to  illustrate  the  type  and  dimension  of  action  needed. 
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The  major  goal  is  the  creation  of  a true  union  — a single  society  and  a 
single  American  identity.  Toward  that  goal,  we  propose  the  following 
objectives  for  national  action:  wing 

. Opening  up  opportunities  to  those  who  are  restricted  by  racial  scare- 
gation  and  discrimination,  and  eliminating  all  harriers  to  their 
choice  of  jobs,  education  and  housing. 

. Removing  the  frustration  of  powerlessness  among  the  disadvantaged  bv 
pro  ding  the  means  for  them  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  affect 
their  own  lives  and  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  our  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  to  respond  to  these  problems.  * 

. Increasing  communication  across  racial  lines  to  destroy  stereotypes, 
to  halt  polarization,  end  distrust  and  hostility,  and  create  common 
ground  for  efforts  toward  public  order  and  social  justice. 

We  propose  these  aims  to  fulfill  our  pledge  of  equality  and  to  meet  the 
Ld  ^^ustice  * dfinK’crati0  8113  elvi;Lized  S00iB*y  " domestic  peace 


Pervasive  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  the  most  persistent  and 

“*•  inextricably  ^ 

Despite  growing  federal  expenditures  for  manpower  development  and  train- 

?ustafned  geferal  economic  prosperity  and  increasing 
demands  -.or  skilled  workers,  about  two  million  — white  and  nonwhite  — 

£l  e • vi  i ^ „ en  million  are  underemployed,  of 

whom  0.5  million  work  full  time  for  wages  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  500,°°°  "hard-core"  unemployed  in  the  central  cities  who  lack  a basic 
education  and  are  unable  to  hold  a steady  Job  are  made  up  in  large  part 
of  Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25.  In  the  riot  cities  which 

f“3®ye3>  Negroes  were  three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  hold  unskilled 
Jobs,  which  are  often  part  time,  seasonal,  low-paying  and'  "dead  end." 

Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  predominated  among  the  rioters. 
More  than  20  percent  of  the  rioters  were  unemployed,  and  many  who  ware 
e^aoyed  held  intermittent,  low  status,  unskilled  Jobs  whiXthey  regarded 
as  below  their  education  and  ability.  6 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  federal  government: 


. Undertake  joint  efforts  with  cities  and  states  to  consolidate  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  to  avoid  fragmentation  and  duplication. 

. Take  immediate  action  to  create  2,000,000  new  jobs  over  the  next 
three  years  — one  million  in  the  public  sector  and  one  nvt i n in 
the  private  sector  — to  absorb  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  materi- 
ally reduce  the  level  of  underemployment  for  all  workers,  black  and 

white.  We  propose  250,000  public  sector  and  300,000  private  sector 
jobs  in  the  first  year. 

• Provide  on-the-job  training  by  both  public  and  private  employers  with 
reimbursement  to  private  employers  for  the  extra  costs  of  training 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  by  contract  or  by  tax  credits. 


. Provide  -hnv  sbS  n+Kaf  4>a.  4 
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. Removing  the  frustration  of  powerlessness  among  the  disadvantaged  by- 
providing  the  means  for  them  to  deal  with  the  problems  that  affect 
their  own  lives  and  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  our  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  to  respond  to  these  problems. 

. Increasing  communication  across  racial  lines  to  destroy  stereotypes, 
to  halt  polarization,  end  distrust  and  hostility,  and  create  common 
ground  for  efforts  toward  public  order  and  social  justice. 

We  propose  these  aims  to  fulfill  our  pledge  of  equality  and  to  meet  the 
fundamental  needs  of  a democratic  and  civilized  society  — domestic  peace 
and  social  justice. 

Pervasive  unemployment  and  underemployment  are  the  most  persistent  and 
serious  grievances  in  minority  areas.  They  are  inextricably  linked  to  the 
problem  of  civil  disorder. 

Despite  growing  federal  expenditures  for  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs,  and  sustained  general  economic  prosperity  and  increasing 
rtetnqnflg  for  skilled  workers,  about  two  million  — white  and  nonwhite 
are  permanently  unemployed.  About  ten  million  are  underemployed,  of 
whom  6.5  million  work  full  time  for  wages  below  the  poverty  line. 

The  500,000  "hard-core”  unemployed  in  the  central  cities  who  lack  a basic 
education  and  are  unable  to  hold  a steady  job  are  made  up  in  large  part 
of  Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25-  In  the  riot  cities  which 
we  surveyed,  Negroes  were  three  times  as  likely  as  whites  to  hold  unskilled 
jobs,  which  are  often  part  time,  seasonal,  low-paying  and  ”dead  end. 

Negro  males  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  predominated  among  the  rioters. 
More  than  20  percent  of  the  rioters  were  unemployed,  and  many  who  were 
employed  held  intermittent,  low  status,  unskilled  jobs  which  they  regarded 
as  below  their  education  and  ability. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  federal  government: 

. Undertake  joint  efforts  with  cities  and  states  to  consolidate  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  to  avoid  fragmentation  and  duplication. 

. Take  immediate  action  to  create  2,000,000  new  jobs  over  the  next 
three  years  — one  million  in  the  public  sector  and  one  million  in 
the  private  sector  — to  absorb  the  hard-core  unemployed  and  materi- 
ally reduce  the  level  of  underemployment  for  all  workers,  black  and 
white.  We  propose  250,000  public  sector  and  300 >000  private  sector 
jobs  in  the  first  year. 

. Provide  on-the-job  training  by  both  public  ai:c'  private  employers  with 
reimbursement  to  private  employers  for  the  extra  costs  of  training 
the  hard-core  unemployed,  by  contract  or  by  tax  credits. 

. Provide  tax  and  other  incentives  to  investment  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  poverty  areas  in  order  to  offer  to  the  rural  poor  an  alterna- 
tive to  migration  to  urban  centers. 

. Take  new  and  vigorous  action  to  remove  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment promotion,  including  not  only  racial  discrimination  but,  in 
certain  cases,  arrest  records  or  lack  of  a high  school  diploma. 
Strengthen  those  agencies  such  as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  charged  with  eliminating  discriminatory  practices,  and 
provide  full  support  for  Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  allow- 
ing federal  grant-in-aid  funds  to  be  wit  held  from  activities  which 
discriminate  on  grounds  of  color  or  race. 
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The  Commission  commends  the  recent  ... 

Council,  of  the  Building  and  Co£st™«™ = commitment  of  the  National 
encourage  and  recruit  Negro  Se«hi^r,  “feS  Uhlons*  «L-CIO  to 

shoul(i  te  intensified  a^d  pr°8ra®s- 

1.  Whet  are  the  major  proposals  of  the  Commission* 

2‘  ^ N^Yor^Ci^6  **  Pr°blema  that  o««te  a Vicious 

ght  cost  be  a factor  when  these  proposals  are  implemented? 

*“10  should  be  responsible  -Pot  . . 

should  pay  for  it?  implementing  this  program?  Who 

5‘  .0  helpful  to 
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Using  a newspaper  article  to  understand  how  inflation  affects  the 
elderly  in  New  York  City. 


o 
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The  New  York  Times  (by  Carl  T.  Gossett  Jr.) 


SENIOR  POWER:  Elderly  at  a rally  In  Manhattan  Center  yesterday  to  protest  prices  rising  in  face  of  fixed  Incomes 


Retired  Couples  in  City  Find  Living  More  Costly 


A retired  couple  In  the 
New  York  City  area  needs  to 
spend  .11  per  cent  more  than 
retired  couples  in  other  major 
cities  to  maintain  a moderate 
standard  of  living. 

The  regional  office  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  issued  a survey 
yesterday  that  showed  that 
for  retired  couples,  keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses  means 
keeping  a close  watch  on 


every  dollar. 

To  maintain  what  people 
generally  consider  a moderate 
standard  of  living,  a retired 
couple  here  needs  $4,407  a 
year,  $398  a year  more  than 
they  needed  in  1867,  accord*  | 
tag  to  the  Federal  agency. 

The  statistics  had  real  1 

moaning  tmofftwlw  ##%•*  waha  t 


and  his  wife,  who  is  ill,  said: 
"Everytime  I go  to  the  super* 
market  the  prices  are  higher. 
We  haven’t  been  to  a movie 
in  years,  except  once  In  a 
while  to  Radio  City.  The 
prices  are  still  reasonable 
there.” 

Philip  Berman,  a 76-year- 
old  retired  insurance  sales- 
man, noted,  “You  gotta  cut 

here,  out  there,  end  finally 
decide  that  you’re  going  to 
make  do.” 

He  end  his  wife  live  primarily 
on  his  $188*a*month  Social 
Security  check,  which  provides 
in  a year  less  than  the  low- 
income  budget  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Berman  noted,  “Enter- 
tainment is  completely  out  for 
us  now.  My  wife  and  I have 


The  couple  also  possesses  an 
"average  inventory  of  clothing, 
home  furnishings,  major  dur- 
ables and  other  equipment,” 
according  to  the  report. 

The  survey  said  that  if  the 
couple  wanted  to  maintain  a 
higher  than  moderate  standaid 
of  living,  which  might  include 
using  air-conditioning,  perhaps 
a car,  and  more  paid  services, 
a total  of  $6,623  a year  would 
be  needed  in  the  New  York 
area. 

The  higher  figure  is  about 


$300  a year  more  than  in  the 
national  urban  average.  But 
Boston  requires  a budget  of 
$6,761  to  maintain  a similar 
standard.  | 

The  biggest  cost  items  for  • 
retired  couples  were,  as  ex-: 
pected,  food  and  housing.  The, 
lower  standard  budget  allowed 
only  $34  a year  for  trans- 1 
portation  for  the  rou nip.  I 


month  to  $90  by  1970  and  to 
$120  by  1972. 

President  Nixon  recently  pro- 
posed a 10  per  cent  increase  in 
Social  Security  benefits  and 
noted  that  the  average  retired 
couple  now  receives  $2,040  a 
year  in  benefits  and  is  allowed 
to  earn  another  $1,600  without 
any  loss  of  benefits. 

Mayor  Lindsay  was  the  only 
one  of  the  three  mayoral  candi- 
dates to  accept  an  invitation 
from  the  sponsoring  organiza- 
tions to  address  the  gathering. 
He  cited  what  he  said  were  his 
achievements  on  behalf  of  the 
.elderly,  noting  the  half-fare 
subway  and  bus  fare,  rent  roll- 
backs and  increased  police  pro- 
tection. 


Th*  New  York  Tfm«  (by  Cart  T.  Goststt  ir.) 

SENIOR  POWER:  Elderfy  at  a rally  in  Manhattan  Center  yesterday  to  protest  prices  rising  in  face  of  fixed  incomes 


Retired  Couples  in  City  Find  Living  More  Costly 


A retired  couple  in  the 
New  York  City  area  needs  to 
spend  11  per  cent  more  than 
retired  couples  in  other  major 
cities  to  maintain  a moderate 
standard  of  living. 

The  regional  office  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  issued  a survey 
yesterday  that  showed  that 
for  retired  couples,  keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses  means 
a dose  watch  on 


every  dollar. 

To  maintain  what  people 
generally  consider  a moderate 
standard  of  living,  a retired 
couple  here  needs  $4,407  a 
year,  $398  a year  mom  than 
they  nefeded  in  1967,  accord-* 
tag  to  the  Federal  agency. 

The  statistics  had  real 
meaning  yesterday  for  more 
than  4,000  elderly  people  who 
gathered  at  a Manhattan  Cen- 
ter rally  to  protest  what  one 

speaker  called  "the  Scyllaand 
Charybdis  of  a fixed  income 
and  rising  prices.” 

Wearing  blue  and  white 
"senior  power**  buttons,  the 
elderly  people  made  it  clear 
that  they  felt  the  survey's 
budget  for  a low  standard  of 
living — $2,947 — was  very  low 
indeed. 

David  Landlnberg,  an  82- 
year-old  great-grandfather 
who  keeps  house  tu*  himself 


and  his  wife,  who  is  ill,  said: 
"Everytlme  I gc  to  the  super- 
market the  prices  are  higher. 
We  haven't  been  to  a movie 
In  years,  except  once  In  a 
while  to  Radio  City.  The. 
prices  are  still  reasonable 
there.” 

Philip  Berman,  a 76-year- 
old  retired  insurance  sales- 
man, noted,  "You  gotta  cut 
here,  cut  there,  and  finally 
decide  that  you're  going  to 
make  do.** 

’ He  and  his  wife  live  primarily 
fon  his  $18$-a-month  Social 
Security  check,  which  provides 
in  a year  less  than  the  low-1 
income  budget  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  Berman  noted,  "Enter- 
tainment is  completely  out  for 
us  now.  My  wife  and  I have 
cut  all  the  way  back  on  cloth- 
ing." 

The  budget  estimates,  which 
reflect  prices  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  are  supposed  to  re- 
flect a reasonable  manner  of 
living,  not  mere  subsistence. 

Food  and  Housing  High 

The  average  couple  wa«  de- 
scribed as  a husband,  age  65 
or  over,  and  his  wife,  who  are 
self-supporting,  living  alone, 
enjoying  fairly  good  health,  re- 
ceiving hospital  and  medical 
care  protection  under  Medi- 
care, and  occupying  a five- 
room  or  six-room  mortgage- 
free  house  or  a two-or-three- 
room  rented  apartment. 


The  couple  also  possesses  an  month  to  $90  by  1970  and  to 
average  inventory  of  clothing,i$i20  by  1972. 


home  furnishings,  major  dur- 
ables and  other  equipment,” 
according  to  the  report. 

The  survey  said  that  If  the 
couplfe  wanted  to  maintain  a 
higher  than  moderate  standard 
of.  living,  which  might  include 
using  air-conditioning,  perhaps 
a car,  and  more  paid  services. 


President  Nixon  recently  pip- 
osed  a 10  per  cent  increase  in 
ociai  Security  benefits  and 
noted  that  the  average  retired 
couple  now  receives  $2,040  a 
year  in  benefits  and  is  allowed 
to  earn  another  $1,600  without 
any  loss  of  benefits. 


ty 

a total  of  $6,623  a year  would  fln^S°thi*^2ym?Sr2 
1*  meded  In  th.  New  York 

Th.  higher  fignr.  I,  about  {«”  g'ad’K’u* 

a year  more  than  in  the  He  cited  what  he  said  were  his 
nations!  urban  average.  But  achievements  on  behalf  of  the 


Boston  requires  a budget  of 
$6,761  to  maintain  a similar 
standard. 

The  biggest  cost  items  for 
retired  couples  were,  as  ex- 
pected, food  and  housing.  The 
lower  standard  budget  allowed 
only  $34  a year  for  trans- 
rtation  for  the  couple. 

The  biggest  cheers  at  the 
older  people’s  rally  came  for 
a bill  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  yesterday  by 
Representative  Jacob  H.  Gil- 
bert, Bronx  Democrat,  which 
would  raise  the  minimum  Social: 
Security  payment  from  $55  si 


elderly,  noting  the  half-fare 
subway  and  bus  fare,  rent  roll- 
backs and  increased  police  $ro- 
! tuition. 
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(Source:  New  York  Times ) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  is  the  major  source  of  income  for  many  of  the  protesting 
elderly  people?  * ^ 


2. 

3. 

b. 


How  have  rising  prices  affected  their  standard  of  living? 

What  special  problem  do  people  in  fixed  incomes  have? 

blems?tePS  haS  the  Pederal  government  taken  to  meet  these  pro- 


5.  Has  the  city  tried  to  improve  the  living  standard  of  retired 
people? 

Followup  Activity 

1^ervrew  grandparents  or  elderly  neighbors  to  find  out 
firsthand  how  they  budget  their  incomes  and  how  rising  prices  have 

ment^savings  ite”S  “ f00d  Quantity  and  quality),  entertain- 
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Using  graphs  to  discover  the  relationship  between  income  and  prices 

1.x!  xVGw  XOrK* 


EARNINGS 
HAVE  BEEN 
RISING 

MORE 

RAPIDLy 

rHAN 

PRICES 


CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX  AND 
ftCTORy  PRODUCTION  WORKER  EMNIN6S 

NEW  YORK  y J.9CO-HC8 


Indox,  1957-59*100 


* Conowor  Pilot  index 


mo 


y £££  c%!ort‘*I,ortb“8t*n’ *BW 


( From  Challenge s of  the  Changing  Economy  of  New  York  City,  1969. ) 

* City  Council  on  Economic  Education  ' 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  Whafc  change  has  taken  place  in  earnings  since  the  base  year  of 
1957-59? 

2.  What  has  happened  to  prices  during  this  period? 

3*  Are  workers  better  off  today  than  in  i960?  Why? 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  has  been  the  percent  change  in  workers  incomes  in  Hew  York  City 
from  i960  to  1968? 

2.  What  has  happened  to  the  portion  of  income  lost  in  purchasing 
power  since  i960? 

3.  How  have  taxes  affected  the  spendable  income  of  workers  since  i960? 

4.  How  much  has  "real**  spendable  income  changed  in  New  York  City  since 
I960? 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Are  workers  tetter  off  financially  today  than  in  i960?  Why? 

2.  How  can  workers  protect  their  incomes  against  inflation? 

3’  t?e  n^dsTthe°ci^e0t  **  ^^'s- attempt  to  meet 
Followup  Activity 

Students  can  consult  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  bring  the  graphs  up  to  date.  isuics 

1.  Have  there  been  any  significant  changes? 

2‘  2?  tl?  uC0Unt  tOTZhe  faot  that  «>e  trends  have  remained 

wie  same?  Ha^ve  changed? 
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H*  Using  a newspaper  article  to  learn  why  prices  are  higher  in 
New  York  City.  & 
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Living  Cost  Highest  Here 


By  PETER  MOXONES 
Xt  has  been  said  that  New 
York  is  the  best  city  in  the 
world  In  which  to  spend  10 
per  cent  of  your  time  and  90 
per  cent  of  your  money. 

^Residents  of  this  city,  long 
aware  that  they  must  close 
their  eyes  to  some  of  the 
gating  inducements  to 
nigh  living  here  have  increas- 
ingly found  that  even  basic 
items,  like  food,  clothing  and 
housing,  have  strained  their 

■ The  Government's  figures 
bear  this  out  Consumer 
prices  have  risen  2.8  per  cent 
here  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  6.4  per  cent  in 


the  *ast  year,  the  ^biggest  in 
crease  of  an 


The  leaping  Brices  have 
been,  particularly  noticeable 
to  ft#phers  to  thcTcUy, 
who  (So  not  have  the  time  to 
search  for  housing,  or  know 
where  to  buy  discount  goods 
(uitytor,  for  example,  can  cost 
uj*  to  $2!  a bottle  less  in 
some  stores). 

Manhattan  Most  Expensive 

Rut  even  with  ‘carefully 
Sped  knowledge  of  where 
to- shop,  New  York  is  expen- 
live— with  Manhattan,  its 
core,  more  expensive  than 
otjheft  boroughs  a almost  ail 
raflg&s. 

whop  economic  specialists 

tnjo^flgure 

York  is  more  expensive  than 
other  major  cities  they  gen- 
erally cite  three  basic  items: 
the  hfeh  cost  of  real  estate 
he»rfl«4Sii^i  cost  oflabor 
nd  h^gh 

JFor  Wtanfe  the  Bureau 
oMabdr  Smfattcs  has  found 
that  for  a famiftr  of  four  liv- 
ing on  a budget  of  $10,006  a 
yytr  .here,jyrsonal  taxes  are 

about  $800  a-yaarmore  than 
in  Los  Angeles. 


Food,  clothing  am!  housing 
— B 


dSS&gs 

area  add  uo  stite  end  of  the 


The  Increase  Mstmontit  a 
consumer  pricey  in' Jhe.fffea 


* pvt  VWIS*  WV  tfpiwi  5KHL 

an  drills  was  described  by  a 
bureau  official  as  enoourat- 
inf  in  the  lightS  toHSi 
bigger  recent  increaaeg/fwt 

the  official  noted  that  in  May 
housing  to 
food  to  health  care  to  recrea- 
tion—costmore. 


. St^tic^howevet,  do  not 
toU  the  fun  story.  Two 
factors  .that  are  hard  to 
measure  are  believed  by  some 
economic  specialists  to  con- 

(tee  is  what  Herbert  Bien- 
stock;  dm  regional  director 
ofthe  BuryujSHIabor  sta- 
tofic^Jas  JeaUed  "the  man- 
ner, the  style;  the  tone  of 
living  in  New  York." 

The  Fifth  Avenue  fashions 
are  here  and  how  many  wom- 
en have  resisted  the  hue? 
Some  of  die  nation's  fanciest 
restaurants  are  here  and  how 
many  young  bachelors  with 
dates  have  resisted  toe  temp- 
tation? 

Even  gourmet  delicatessens 
with  imported,  foods  abound 
in  New  York  and  axe  crowd- 

edwi&  shoppers  to 

satisfy  their  tastes  with  less 
expensive  food. 

A second  reason  New 
Yorkers  pay  more,  some  be- 
lieve, is  that  toe  individual 
is  often  in  competition  with 
the  many  corporations  who 
make  this  their  home  base. 

Executives  on  expense  ac- 
counts, it  is  held,  h*lp  push 
up  restaurant  price*  and  the 
cost  of  theater  and  sports 
tickets. 


In  addition,  corporations 
have  in  recent  years  been 
huogiy  for  more  office  space 
and  have  been  wttSag  add 


able  to pc*  for  it  Trishas 
aged  builders  to  for- 


atrriHwfgg 


Living  Cost  Highest  Here 


By  PETER  MULONES 
It  has  been  said  that  New 
York  is  the  best  city  in  the 
world  in  which  to  spend  10 
per  cent  of  your  time  and  90 
per  cent  of  your  money. 

Residents  of  this  city,  long 
aware  that  they  must  close 
their  eyes  to  some  of  the 
titillating  inducements  to 
high  living  here  have  increas- 
ingly found  that  even  basic 
items,  Uke  food,  clothing  and 
have  strained  their 


The  Government's  figures 
bear  this  out  Consumer 
prices  have  risen  2.8  per  cent 
here  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  6.4  per  emit  in 
tin  test  year,  die  biggest  in- 
crease of  any  fordor  city  in 
the  continents!  {rated  States. 

The  leaping  jgrices  have 
been,  mntiCularqr  o noticeable 
to . ftmrpdmers  to  the,  etty* 
who  we  hot  have  the  time  to 
search  for  housing,  or  know 
where  to  buy  discount  goods 
(liquor,  for  example,  can  cost 
up  to  $2'  a bottle  less  in 
some  stores). 

Manhattan  Most  Expensive 

Mat  even  with  carefully 
Oped  knowledge  of  where 
to  shop.  New  York  is  expen- 
dve— with  Manhattan,  its 
core,  more  expensive  than 
other,  boroughs  m almost  all 


i 


economic  specialists 
try  to  .'figure  out  why  New 
York  is  more  expensive  titan 
other  major  cities  they  gen- 
erally clteV  three  basic  items: 
the  nigh  cpst  of  Teal  estate 
here,  tee-high  cost  of' labor 
sad  high  taxes. 

Tor  WHtaple,  the  Bureau 
of'Labdr  Statistics  has  found 
that  for  a femfly  of  four  liv- 
ing on  a budget  of  $10,000  a 
year  here,  persona!  taxes  an 
about  $706 T year  more  than 
in  Detroit  or  Chtoago  and 
•bout  $500  a yeafmore  than 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Food,  clothing  and  housing 
prices  are  not  as  gamatigf 
fy  higher  than  elsewhere,  out 
a few  doUarste  weak  to  each 
area  add  up  aidhe  end  of  the 
year  to  New,  York's  “most- 
expensive”  label. 

According  tfa  the  bureau; 
consumer  prider-in  the  cky 
area  have  risen  $41  per  cent 
since  the  first  m the  year, 
and  6.4  per  cefldtrom  May, 
1968,  to  May*  1$& 


The  increase  list  month  hi 
► consumer  priced  hr 
was  less  * 

1 per  cent, 

an  dthis  was  described  fay  a 
bureau  official  as  encourag- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  much 
bigger  recent  increase*/** 

the  official  noted  that  in  May 
all  items— from  housing  to 
food  to  health  care  to  recrea- 
tion—costmore. 

Statistics,  however,  do  not 
tell  the  foil  story.  Two 
factors  .that  are  hard  to 
measure  are  believed  by  some 
economic  specialists  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  higher 
cost  of  Bring  here. 

(toe  is  what  Herbert  Bien- 
stock,  the  regional  director 
of  the  Burma  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics^Jiaoalled  “the  man- 
ner, the  style,  the  tom  of 
living  In  New  York.” 

The  Fifth  Avenue  fashions 
are  here  and  how  many  wom- 
en have  resisted  the  tore? 
Some  of  the  nation's  fondest 
restaurants  are  here  and  how 
many  young  bachelors  with 
dates  have  resisted  the  temp- 
tation? 

Even  gourmet  delicatessens 
with  imported,  foods  afaetmd 
in  New  York  snd  are  crowd- 
ed with  shoppers  unable  to 
satisfy  their  tastes  with  lpss 
expensive  rood* . 

A second  reason  New 
Yorkers  pay  more,  some  be- 
lieve, is  that  tile  individual 
is  often  in  competition  with 
the  many  corporations  who 
make  this  their  home  base. 

Executives  on. expense  ac- 
counts, it  is  held,  help  push 
up  restaurant  prices  aria  the 
cost  of  theater  and  sports 
tickets. 

to  addition,  corporations 
have  to  recent  years  been 
hungry  for  more  office  space 
and  have  been  willing  slid 
able  tops*  for  it.  This  has 
encouraged  builders  to  for* 
sake  less  prontobie  apart- 
ment buildings  ‘for.  office 
structures. 

The  result  has  been  . a 
dearth  , of  apartments  and 
higher  housing 


(From  New  York  Times , 1969) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


Unen^PSi"dhs?aters.f  ^ than  in  other  **  in  con- 


2. 


How  have  corporate  expense  accounts  affected 
housing  and  entertainment  in  New  York? 


prices  for  food. 


3.  How  does  this  illustrate  the  law  of  supply  and  demand? 

b.  What  is  the  effect  of  increased  spending  on  prices? 
Follow-up  Activity 


Sf *eiow  °r  a siffliiar  form  to  sur^  *** 


2.  Which  prices  have  changed  the  least? 

3.  Which  products  cost  less  today? 

k.  What  has  happened  to  food  prices  in  New  York  City? 
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III. 


HOW  WELL  DOES  THE  COT  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  OF  LIFE? 
Emphases:  Housing  policy  for  Hew  York  must  provide  for  low  and  middle 


The  congestion  of  the  city  has  resulted  in  water, 
pollution. 


air  and  noise 


The  unique  nature  of  city  problems  must  lead  to  new  ways  of 
financing  them.  ^ 


A‘  Hewnfork?eWSPaPer  artl°le  t0  learn  abOUt  ““  housinS  Problems  of 


The  Changing  City:  Housing  Paralysis 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 

The  state  of  housing  in 
New  York  City  seems  as 
hopeless  as  an  abandoned 
tenement  whose  broken  win- 
dows stare  blankly  out  on  a 
slum. 

Private  industry  Is  build- 
ing apartments  for  only  the 
wealthiest  7 per  cent  of  the 
population  except  in  cases 
where  it  rceives  government 
subsidies. 

The  city  government  says 
it  cannot  produce  decent 
housing  for  the  remaining  93 
per  cent  without  more  money 
from  Washington. 

Federal  housing  officials 
charge  that  the  city  has  not 

been  efficient  enough  to  use 
all  the  funds  it  has  already 
been  offered. 

As  a result,  a low-income 
family  asking  for  an  apart* 
meat  in  a public-housing 
project  will  become  No.  139,- 
801  pn  the  waiting  list,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures. 
At  the  current  rate  of  con- 
struction, they  could  expect 
to  move  into  a project  m 
31  years. 

To  solve  this  problem  New 
York  City  needs  right  now 
780,000  new  subsidized 
apartments,  but  the  Federal 
housing  program,  in  its  34- 
year  history,  has  produced 
only  800,000  units  across  the 
entire  country. 

All  this  adds  up  to  eight- 
million  New  Yorkers  caught 

In  a clash  of  powerful  forces: 
rising  rents  and  failing 
rates  of  vacancy,  dwindling 
amounts  of  hew  construction 
and  widespread  abandon- 


The  improvements  are 
-needed  not  only  to  replace 
decayed  houses  but  also  to 
satisfy  the  soaring  hopes  of 
millions  no  longer  content  to 
live  as  their  parents  did.  The 
poor,  most  of  them  black  and 
Puerto  Rican,  seek  escape 
from  .crowded,  heatless  tene- 
ments. The  middle  class1, 
mbstly  white,  want  enoi 
space  for  a den  or  a stuu 
a patch  o&awn  for  their  ch 
dren,  a safe  neighborhood. 

In  the  campaign  of  1865. 
John  V.  Lindsay  said  that 
he  hoped  as  Mayor  “to  be- 
gin the  uplifting  of  New 
York  and  to  build  at  least 
160,000  low  and  middle-in- 
come -apartments**  in  four 
years. 

But  In  the  last  three  and 
a half  years,  the  city  started 
construction  of  only  34,167 
apartments,  and  just  8,920  of 
those  were  for  low-income 
families,  most  of  them  black, 
who  are  now  in  the  city’s 
worst  housing. 

Last  year,  13,257  new 
apartments  were  started  here 
through  a variety  of  publicly 
aided  programs.  But  housing 
specialists  estimate  that  this 
effort  was  dissipated  by  the 
number  of  good  apartments 
that  decayed  during  the  same 
period. 

The  entire  population  of 
Arizona  could  fit  Into  the 
deteriorated  housing  in  New 
York  City.  There  are  now  a 
half-million  decaying  apart- 
ments, and  the  disintegration 
is  accelerating  as  responsible 
private  owners  retreat  from* 
slum  neighborhoods  where 
Investment  is  risky. 

Some  Obstacles*  Noted 


flEven  fhcfee  who  have 
studied  the  problem  in  depth 
have  difficulty  frilly  under- 
standing the  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  lead  to  the 
(housing  deterioration  charac- 
terized by  rat  infestation, 
heatless  apartments  whose 
floors  are  covered  with  ice 
in  the  winter,  solid  buildings 
abandoned  to  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. 

The  abandonment  of  build- 
ings, by  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  has  climbed  predp- 
itousiy-jn  recent  years.  In 
1961,  there  were  1,000  aban- 
doned buildings  on  record: 
in  1968  there  were  7,100, 
according  to  Dr.  Frank  S. 


It  Is  this  rapid  decline  that 
fom.  the  need  for  massive 
government  building  pro- 
grams. But  the  obstacles  to 
government  action  are  enor- 
mous. Among  them  are  the 
following: 

OCIimbing  real  x:-. lAie  taxes. 


Krist'of,  an  economist  with 
the  Nefr  York  State  Urban 
Development  Corporation.  Dr 
Kristof  estimates  that  2,000 
to  . 3,000  buildings  are  being 
abandoned  here  each  year. 

Although  the  city  has 
stepped  up  the  demolition  of 
unsafe  buildings — from  216 
in  1965  to  1,835  in  1968-~it 
cannot  keep  up  with  tits 
desertion  rate. 

As  a result,  more  and  more 
vacant  structures  are  left 
standing,  with  a depressing 
and  demoralizing  Impact  on 
suroundlna  property  and  resi- 
dents. Their  infection  spreads 
quickly  through  whole 
blocks,  until  some  sections  of 
rite  dty  now  resemble 
bombed-out  areas  of  wartime 
Europe. 

■ According  to  housing  offi- 
cials, most  of  the  abandoned 
buildings  are  structurally 
sound,  but  aging.  Caught  in 
the  whirlpool  of  the  slums  or 
of  neighborhoods  changing 
into  slums,  they,  have  suffered 
through  the  years  from  neg- 
lect by  their  owners,  who 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
put  rent  money  into  repairs. 

“A  deteriorating  building 
is  as  vulnerable  as  a wound* 


But  other  specialists,  in- 
cluding Prof.  Chester  Rapkin, 
director  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity’s Institute  of  Urban  En- 
vironment and  a member  of 
the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, doubt  that  if  controls 
were  lifted  landlords  would 
put  increased  rent  profits 
pack  into  their  buildings.  And 
even  if  they  did,  tremendous 
hardships  would  result  for 
thousands  of  families  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay 
rent  increases. 

Moreover,  abandonment  is 
a national  problem,  even  in 
major  cities  without  rent 
controL  In  the  slums  of  Chi- 
cago's West  Side,  for  ex- 
ample, structurally  sound, 
bri^k  apartment  houses  are 
being  abandoned  by  owners 
who.  do  not  regard  their  in- 
vestments as  worth  main- 
taining. 

. Here  and  in  Chicago*  the 
city  governments  attack  the 
symptoms.  New  York-  fills 
fuel  tanks  that  landlords  have 
let  run  dry,  fixes  boilers  and 
attaches  rents  and  uses  them 
to  upgrade  buildings.  But  the 


victims  still  multiply. 

floor  of  a 


On  the  fourth 

grimy  tenement  on  Manhat- 
tan’s Lower  East  Sid*  Mrs* 
Zulma  Pantoja,  a dark-eyed 
mother  in  her  tarty  twenties, 
rolls  her  baby’s  crib  away 
from  the  wall  of  a crowded 
bedroom. 

“This  Is  what  I have  to 
do  at  night,**  riie  says,  “to 
keep  the  rate  from  climbing 
in.” 

She  and  her  husband. 
Americo,  and  their  two  smau 
children  sleep  in  one  cramped 
room  of  their  three-room 
apartment  They  pay  $35  a 
month  rent,  although  with 
Mr.  Pantoja’s  steady  job,  they 
could  afford  more. 

‘Tve  been  looking  aud 


looking  for  an  apartment,” 

MrS. Pantolft said “W 


financing  them 


A.  Using  a newspaper  article  to  learn  about  the  housing  problems  of 
New  York. 

The  Changing  City:  Housing  Paralysis 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 

The  state  of  housing  in 
New  York  City  seems  as 
hopeless  as  an  abandoned 
tenement  whose  broken  win- 
dows stare  biankiy  out  on  a 
slum. 

Private  industry  is  build- 
ing apartments  for  only  the 
wealthiest  7 per  cent  of  the 
population  except  in  cases 
where  it  rceives  government 
subsidies. 

The  city  government  says 
it  cannot  produce  decent 
housing  for  the  remaining  93 
per  cent  without  more  money 
from  Washington. 

Federal  housing  officials 
charge  that  the  city  has  not 

been  efficient  enough  to  use 
all  the  funds  it  has  already 
been  offered. 

As  a result,  a low-income 
family  asking  for  an  apart- 
ment in  a public-housing 
project  will  become  No.  130,- 
801  pn  the  waiting  list,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  figures. 
At  the  current  rate  of  con- 
struction, they  could  expect 
to  move  into  a project  m 
51  years. 

To  solve  this  problem  New 
York  City  needs  right  now 
780,000  new,  subsidized 
apartments,  but  the  Federal 
housing  program,  in  its  34- 
year  history,  has  produced 
only  800,000  units  across  the 
entire  country. 

All  this  adds  up  to  eight- 
million  New  Yorkers  caught 

in  a clash  of  powerful  forces: 
rising  rents  -ni  falling 
rates  of  vacancy,  dwindling 
amounts  of  new  construction 
and  widespread  abandon- 
ment of  sound  old  buildings. 

The  Lindsay  administration, 
which  inherited  these  prob- 
lems, has  not  been  able  to 
run  fast  enough  even  to  stand 
still,  in  the  view  of  many 
urban  authorities. 

The  city  administration  has 
taken  strides  toward  allow- 
ing the  poor  to  plan  the 
renewal  of  their  own  neigh- 
borhoods, in  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  quality  of 
design,  in  attempting  to  elimi- 
nate the  past  cruelities  of  re- 
location. But  many  housing 
experts  see  these  gains  as 
peripheral  to  the  problem, 
which  is  how  to  improve  the 
quantity  of  housing  in  this 
most  congested  of  American 
cities. 


The  improvements  are 
needed  not  only  to  replace 
decayed  bouses  but  also  to 
satisfy  the  soaring  hopes  of 
millions  no  longer  content  to 
live  as  their  parents  did.  the 
poor,  most  of  them  black  and 
Puerto  Rican,  seek  escape 
from  .crowded,  heatless  tene- 
ments. The  middle  class; 
mbstly  white,  want  enough 
space  for  a den  or  a study, 
a patch  oflawn  for  their  chil- 
dren, a safe  neighborhood. 

In  the  campaign  of  1965. 
John  V.  Lindsay  said  that 
he  hoped  as  Mayor  “to  be- 
gin the  uplifting  of  New 
York  and  to  build  at  least 
160,000  low  and  middle-in- 
come *apartmetftsM  in  four 
years. 

But  in  the  last  three  and 
a half  years,  the  city  started 
construction  of  only  34,167 
apartments,  and  just  8,920  of 
those  were  for  low-income 
families,  most  of  them  black, 
who  are  now  in  the  city’s 
worst  housing. 

Last  year,  13,257  new 
apartments  were  started  here 
through  a variety  of  publicly 
aided  programs.  But  housing 
specialists  estimate  that  this 
effort  was  dissipated  by  the 
number  of  good  apartments 
that  decayed  during  the  same 
period. 

The  entire  population  of 
Arizona  could  fit  into  the 
deteriorated  housing  in  New 
York  City.  There  are  now  a 
half-million  decaying  apart- 
ments, and  the  disintegration 
is  accelerating  as  responsible 
private  owners  retreat  from' 
slum  neighborhoods  where 
. investment  is  risky. 

Some  Obstacles*  Noted 

It  is  this  rapid  decline  that 
forms  the  need  for  massive 
government  building  pro- 
grams. But  the  obstacles  to 
government  action  are  enor- 
mous. Among  them  are  the 
following: 

qciimoing  real-estate  taxes, 
interest  rates,  construction 
costs  and  land  prices  make 
housing  too  expensive  here 
to  qualify  for  many  Federal 
housing  programs,  which  set 
limits  on  how  much  each 
apartment  can  cost. 

qThe  city’s  political  and 
administrative  machinery  is 
too  unwieldy,  qualified  ob- 
servers oelieve,  to  allow  easy 
navigation  through  Federal 
red  tape. 

QNew  York  is  so  built  up 
that  for  nearly  every  build- 
ing that  is  constructed,  one 
must  be  tom  down.  That 
takes  time. 

^Because  Washington 
stresses  new  construction, 
there  are  only  a few  thinly 
funded  Federal  programs 
aimed  at  stemming  deteriora- 
tion, although  preservation  6f 
existing  housing  might  re- 
duce the  need  for  new  build- 
ings. 


HEven  Choke  who  have 
studied  the  problem  in  depth 
have  difficulty  fully  under- 
standing the  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces  that  lead  to  the 
housing  deterioration  charac- 
terized by  rat  infestation, 
heatless  apartments  whose 
floors  are  covered  with  ice 
in  ' the  winter,  solid  buildings 
abandoned  to  narcotics  ad- 
dicts. 

The  abandonment  of  build- 
ings, by  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  has  climbed  precip- 
itously'in  recent  years.  In 
1961,  there  were  1,000  aban- 
doned buildings  on  record: 
in  1968  there  were  7,100, 
according  to  Dr.  Frank  S. 

Kristbf,  an  economist  with 
the  Nefv  York  State  Urban 
Development  Corporation.  Dr 
Kristof  estimates  that  2,000 
to  3,000  buildings  are  being 

2oned  here  each  year, 
rough  the  city  has 
>d  up  the  demolition  of 
unsafe  buildings — from  216 
in  1965  to  1,835  in  1968— it 
cannot'  keep  up  with  the 
desertion  rate. 

As  a result,  more  and  more 
vacant  structures  are  left 
standing,  with  a depressing 
and  demoralizing  impadt  on 
surounding  property  and  resi- 
dents. Their  infection  spreads 
quickly  through  whole 
blocks,  until  some  sections  of 
the  city  now  resemble 
bombed-out  areas  of  wartime 
Europe. 

According  to  housing  offi- 
cials, most  of  the  abandoned 
buildings  are  structurally 
sound,  but  8ging.  Caught  in 
the  whirlpool  of  the  slums  or 
of  neighborhoods  changing 
into  slums,  they,  have  suffered 
through  the  years  from  neg- 
lect by  their  owners,  who 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
put  rent  money  into  repairs. 

“A  deteriorating  building 
is  as  vulnerable  as  a wound- 
ed bird,’’  says  Donald  H. 
Elliott  chairman  of  the  City 
Planning  Commission. 

A National  Problem 

A vacant  apartment  falls 
prey  to  drug  addicts,  who 
rip  out  plumbing  and  sell  it 
to  support  their  habits.  The 
old  boiler,  in  need  of  repair, 
stops  providing  heat  Water 
freezes,  bursts  the  pipes  and 
drips  into  electrical  wiring, 
putting  out  the  lights  and 
perhaps  starting  a fire.  The 
tenants  leave,  one  by  one, 
<snd  tiie  building  is  gone. 

“If  there  is  insufficient 
money  to  maintain  a build- 
ing,” a group  of  landlords 
said  recently*  “the  building 
must  deteriorate  and  even- 
tually become  a slum  struc- 
ture. They  blame  the  cycle 
on  rent  control  and  some 
experts,  such  as  Dr.  Kristof, 
agree. 


But  other  specialists,  in- 
cluding Prof.  Chester  Rapkin, 
director  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity’s Institute  of  Urban  En- 
vironment and  a member  of 
the  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, doubt  that  If  controls 
were  lifted  landlords  would 
put  increased  rent  profits 
back  into  their  buildings.  And 
even  if  they  did,  tremendous 
hardships  would  result  for 
thousands  of  families  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  % 
rent  increases. 

Moreover,  abandonment  is 
a national  problem,  even  in 
major  cities  without  rent 
control.  In  the  slums  of  Chi- 
cago’s West  Side,  for  ex- 
ample, structurally  sound, 
briqk  apartment  houses  are 
being  abandoned  by  owners 
who  do  not  regard  their  in- 
vestments as  worth  main- 
taining. 

. Here  and  in  Chicago*  the 
city  governments  attack  the 
symptoms.  New  York  • fills 
fuel  tanks  that  landlords  have 
let  run  dry,  fixes  boilers  and 
attaches  rents  and  uses  than 
to  upgrade  buildings.  But  the 
victims  still  multiply. 

On  the  fourth  floor  of  a 
grimy  tenement  on  Manhat- 
tan’s Lower  East  Side,  Mrs. 
Zulma  Pantoja,  a dark-eyed 
mother  in  her  early  twenties, 
rolls  her  baby's  crib  away 
from  the  wall  of  a crowded 
bedroom. 

"This  is  what  I have  to 
do  at  night,”  she  says,  “to 
keep  the  rats  from  climbing 
to*** 

She  and  her  husband, 
Americo,  and  their  two  small 
children  sleep  in  one  cramped 
room  of  their  three-room 
apartment  They  pay  $33  a 
month  rent  although  with 
Mr.  Pantoja’s  steady  job,  they 
could  afford  more. 

“I’ve  been  looking  and 

looking  for  an  apartment” 
Mrs.  Pantoja  said,  "but 
tfie£re  ail  in  the  ssme  con- 
dition." She  has  ben  search- 
ing on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
where  she  grew  up,  and 
where  she  wants  to  stay. 

The  Pantojas  are  just  one 
family  among  thousands  who 
hkve^uffered  from  the  shrink- 
ing availability  of  apartments. 
Mr.  Lindsay  characterized  the 
dwindling  vacancy  rate  as  an 
“emergency"  in  1965,  when 
it  was  3.19  per  cent 
In  the  spring  of  1968,  It  had 
dropped  to  1.23  per  cent. 

One  consequence  of  the 
shortage  has  been  to  drink 


up  .rents  sharply  in 
the  city’s  600,000  a; 
not  under  rent  coni 
prompting  the  City  O 
and  the  Mayor  to  iegi: 
limits  on  tiie  increases. 
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. bH5  while  benefiting  tenants 
in  the  short  run,  landlords 
SSS*  restricting 

5es?  tenants  will  be 
nurt  in  the  future.  For  since 
the  demand  for  office  space 
*s  ®t  least  as  strong  as 
/or  apartments,  many  devel- 
op®1? *re  turning  toward  of- 
WM-building  construction, 
where  the  income  is  higher 
«d  the  tenants  considered 
easier  to  deal  with. 

Private  industry  has  built 

55?  V*  W fce«t  of 

t«e  4I  city’s  2.8-mifflon  resi- 
dential  units  without  Govern* 
«!55i  ejlhsidies.  But  privately 
financed  apartment  houses 


Some  planners,  however, 
ere  wary  of  the  new  priority. 

They  argue  that  if  more 
?ew  low-income  housing  is 
built  inside  the  slums  man 
outside,  more  low-income 
black  and  Puerto  Rican  fami- 
lies will  continue  to  live  in 
the  ted  neighborhoods.  The 
neighborhoods  may  be  im- 
proved, they  contend,  but 
there  will  be  less  opportunity 
for  the  poor  to  move  to  better 
parts  of  the  city.  The  bitter 
racial  ghettos  wilf  remain 
intact. 

The  fcity  has  tried  to  com- 


— -jpwinuwtt  iiuuses 

*f*?°w going  up  only  in  the 


pensate  for  this  by  adopting 
an  policy  to  set  aside  20  per 


« PK*Mo&  nSghteP 
fS??  ci iuch  fs  Manhattan's 
“f*.  ®d®*  and  m°n£hly  rents 
are  in  the  range  of  $100  to 
•ISO  a room. 

Uniter,  tii#  conventional 


cent  of  the  apartments  in 
middle-income  projects  at  re- 
duced rents  for  low  income 
tenants,  and  by  leasing  units 
for  the  poor  in  existing  pri- 
vately owned  buildings  in 


rule  that  rent  should  not  ex- 
fed  25  per  cent  of  Income, 

fJimiIy.WIth  a four-room 
apartment  would  have  to 
earn  nearly  $20,000  a year- 
$?.*■*  those  rents.  The  me- 
dian family  income  in  the 
c,ty  1®  about  $Q,000  a year, 
nf  avenue  just  north 

of  Washington  Square,,  a 
young  man,  his  wife  and 
baby  are  living  in  a pleasant 
cooperative  purchased  a few 
a®?  ^0r  $32,000.  Now, 
tPpHN  f°r  a larger  co-op, 
P*  £nd*  he  can  get  $95,000 

*‘»la«;^5-i2lpi!essive  P^lt? 

Peanuts!  he  says.  The 

apartment  with  the  ettra 
F®00*  he  wants  now  will  cost 
him  $135,000  or  more 

Although  families  in  all  in- 
come  classes  share  facets  of 
the  same  problem,  the  need 
is  niost 

•cute  in  the  hard-core  slums, 
where  the  attraction  for 

•KSS?»JM?ney  a,nd  Private 
£**•  Jf  weakest.  Most 

f?  <X  «..?  Z is 
ta:  a move 

For  this  reason.  Mayor 
Lindsay  reordered  the  hous- 

of  Previous  ad- 
ministrations, which  had 
concentrated  on  building  ud 

“d  P.resei7in8  fringe  area? 
around  slums,  but  had 
avoided  emphasis  on  the- 
slums  themselves. 

Priorities  Ax#  Reordered 

With  encouragement  from 
Washtogton,  which  wanted 
I?,  attadc  the  worst  housing, 
the  city  shifted  the  focus  to 

hrLTajoLp?verty  neighbor- 
hoods, which  are  now  New 

Yorks  three  Model  Cities 
areas— the  South  Bronx,  Har- 


good'  neighborhoods. 
Nevertheless  of  the  21,024 


low-income  apartments  in 
new  projects  and  leasing  pro- 
grams approved  since  1865 

5!?y*.i7,t?4  are  s!ated  for 
neighborhoods*  outside  pover- 
ty areas,  mostly  in  Queens 
and  the  Bronx.  Most  of  these 
“nits  are  in  projects  that 
have  not  yet  been  built. 

This  concentration  on  build- 
ing in  the  slums  appears  to 
be  in  conflict  with  a proposal 
of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders,  whose  report  Mr. 
Lindsay  helped  write. 

**We  believe,”  the  commis- 
sion said,  "that  Federally 
aided  low  and  moderate-in- 
come  housing  programs  must 
be  reoriented  so  that  the 
major  thrust  is  In  nonghetto 
areas.” 


New  Construction  Discussed 


Iem-East  Harlem,  and  Central 
Brooklyn  (including  Bedford- 

SITO*1*  ®rownsville  and 
East  New  York). 


Asl-ed  about  this  In  a re- 
cent  interview,  the  Mayor 
said  he  thought  new  con- 
struction should  be  under- 
taken both  inside  and  out- 
side the  slums. 

“Youteye  to  do  both,”  he 
said.  ‘Obviously,  what  is  de- 
sirable to  achieve  is  the 
choice,  in  the  long  run.  Given 
a choice,  the  average  guy 
stays  in  his  own  community. 
Being  locked  out  of  a choice 
is  what  he  doesn't  like.” 

It  is  clear  that  publicly 
aided  housing  in  good  neigh- 
borhoods constitutes  the  best 
hope  that  poor  nonwhites 
have  for  escaping  the  slums, 
since  racial  discrimination 
persists  in  private  housing 
despite  city,  state  and  Fed- 
eral laws  against  it. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  re- 
cently that  the  fight  to  get 
low-income  units  approvea in 
middle-class  neighborhoods 
was,  “a  real  bloodbath” 
politically  because  of  white 
resistance  to  blacks  moving 

v Another  obstacle  to  public 


sites  that  are  vacant  have 
usually  been  left  alone  by 
private  developers  for  good 
reasons,  such  as  ground  that 

is  too  soft  or  hills  that*  are 
too  steep. 

Limited  sites  also  present 
problems  in  the  slums,  which 
are  more  congested  and 
dense  in  New  York  than  in. 
most  other  cities.  Usually, 
hundreds  of  families  have  to 
be  relocated  from  rotting  ten- 
enments  wherever  new 
housing  is  built. 

To  accomplish  this,  some 
neighborhoods,  such  as  Coney 
Island,  have  free?  used  for 
what  community  leaders  call 
"dumping  grounds”  for  re- 
Jocatees  from  housing  sites. 
Some  families  have  been 
moved  several  times,  always 
from  tenement  to  tenement 
rarely  benefiting  from  the 
new  housing  for  which  they 
make  room. 

The  city  has  tried  to 
make  relocation  a positive 
move  upward,”  as  one  offi- 
cial put  it,  by  moving  tene- 
ment residents  into  existing 
public  housing  or  new  hous- 
ing across  the  street  or  down 
the  block  before  their  homes 
are  demolished  to  make  way 
for  new  structures. 

Much  of  the  intricate  plan- 
ning required  by  this  process 
has  been  done  by  community 
residents  themselves,,  al- 
though some  of  them  have 
complained  that  the  city  still 
has  not  given  them  enough 
power. 

Neighborhood  people,  us- 
ually .black  or  Puerto  Rican, 
have  usually  been  allowed  to 
decide  what  buildings  will  be 
tom  down,  what  kind  of 
housing  will  go  on  the  sites 
and  who  will  own  the  com- 
pleted projects. 

In  the  view  of  some  hous- 
ing specialists,  the  city,  in 
agreeing  to  some  measure  of 
community  control,  has  sim- 
ply ndden  a wave  of  reaction 
to  the  old  "bulldozer  tech- 

?Jqul «*£mpIoyed  ln  th®  nine- 
teen-fifties by  Robert  Moses 
as  chairman  of  the  Slum 
Clearance  Committee. 

Rebellion  against  that  cen- 
tralized policy  of  urban  re- 
newal began  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Wagner  admin- 
istration, these  observers 
note,  and  Mayor  Lindsay 
merely  allowed  It  to  move 
along  its  natural  course. 

If  community  participation 
has  resulted  in  better  loca- 
tion methods  and  other  bene- 
***sj  jt  has  also  caused  some 
problems. 

The  planning  process,  for 
example,  has  often  become  a 
battleground  on  which  con- 
tentious community  organi- 
zations wage  their  wars  for 


The  blacks  compromised 
and  accepted  a city  plan  for.- 
half-middle  and  half  low-in- 
come apartments.  But  ’ the 
whites,  adamant,  used  their 
influence  on  Board  of  Esti- 
mate members  to  force  the 
city  to  drop  plans  for  one 
of  the  sites.  It  was  a vacant 
lot,  and  it  still  is. 

In  another  instance,  plan- 
ning for  the  Miibanfc-Frawley 
Circle  urban  renewal  area  in 
Harlem  was  snarled  for 
years  because  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  were  battling 
for  control  of  the  program. 

Benefits  Are  Seen 
City  officials  concede  that 
there  are  sometimes  delays. 
But  more  often,  they  say,  re- 
newal projects  would  talent 
even  longer  without  commun- 
ity support  Instead  of  plan- 
ning relocation  programs, 
residents  would  be  blocking 
them. 

Th e dty  has  retained  final 
authority  over  important  de- 
cisions, however.  City  offi- 
cials recently  blocked  attempts 
by  leaders  of  the  Harlem- 
East  Harlem  and  South  Bronx 
Model  Cities  areas  to  take 
complete  control  of  the  pro- 
grams there.  The  result  was 
an  organization  whose  power 
fe  to  be  shared,  in  "partner- 
ship, by  both  the  community 
and  the  city  government. 

The  city  is  community  in- 
volvement and  relocation 
policies  depend  on  small, 
"vest-pocket'*  housing  sites 
scattered  ”,/■  tghout  a neigh- 
borhood, .-•.<>  than  on  mas- 
s v,e,I?ro^ecv‘  replacing  whole 
neighborhoods  with  huge  su- 
perblocks. 

Charles  J.  Urstadt,  the 
State  Housing  Commissioner, 

Is  extremely  critical  of  the 
city's  devotion  to  the  “vest- 
pocket”  approach,  asserting 
that  it  takes  as  much  work 
by  planners  to  clear  the  way 
for  100  units  as  for  1,000, 
and  what  New  York  needs  Is 
a large  quantity  of  housing 
in  a hurry. 

But  advocates  of  the  policy 
stress  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving a neighborhood's 
character,  of  retaining  the 
structure  and  the  roots  of  the 
people,  because  new  build- 
ings alone  do  not  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty. 

This  policy,  and  the  atten- 


f,?ueLlnd.pre3£jfie:  As  a re- 


tion  to  pleasing,  efficient  de- 
sign, has  delayed  some  proj- 
ects and  this  annoys  the 
specialists  who  want  quan- 
tity. But  to  other  experts  the 
eventual  gains  outweigh  the 
delays, for  the  resulting  high 
quality,  they  say,  may  keep 
pace  with  the  public's  soar- 
ing aspirations. 

Community  involvement 
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opers  are  turning  toward  or- 
fice-buiiding  construction, 
where  the  Income  is  higher 
and  the  tenants  considered 
easier  to  deal  with. 

Private  industry  has  built 
and  owns  92  per  'cent  of 
the  city's  2.8-miHion  resi- 
dential units  without  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  But  privately 
financed  apartment  houses 
are  now  going  up  only  in  the 
most  prestigious  neighbor- 
hoods, such  as  Manhattan’s 
East  Side,  and  monthly  rents 
are  in  the  range  of  $100  to 
$180  a room. 

Under  gtt  conventional 

rule  that  rent  should  not  ex- 
ceed 25  per  cent  of  income, 
a family  with  a four-room 
apartment  would  have  to 
earn  nearly  $20,000  a year* 
to  pay  those  rents.  The  me- 
dian family  income  in  the 
city  is  about  $0,000  a year. 

On  Fifth  Avenue  just  north 
of  Washington  Square,,  a 
young  man,  his  wife  and 
baby  are  living  in  a pleasant 
cooperative/purchased  a few 

St  ago  for  $32  000.  Now, 
ng  for  a larger  co-op, 
he  finds  he  can  get  $95,000 
for  his.  An  impressive  profit? 

“Peanuts!”  he  says.  The 
apartment  with  the  extra 
room  he  wants  now  will  cost 
him  $135, (KM)  or  more. 

Although  families  in  all  in- 
come classes  share  facets  of 
the  same  problem,  the  need 
for  new  housing  is  most 
acute  in  the  hard-core  slums, 
where  the  attraction  for 
private  money  and  private 
-initiative  is  weakest  Most 
poor  families  do  not  have 
the  option  that  the  Fifth 
Avenue  family  has:  a move 
to  the  suburbs. 

For  this  reason.  Mayor 
Lindsay  reordered  the  hous- 
ing priorities  of  previous  ad- 
ministrations, which  had 
concentrated  on  building  up 
and  preserving  fringe  areas 
around  slums,  but  had 
avoided  emphasis  on  the- 
slums  themselves. 

Priorities  Are  Reordered 

With  encouragement  from 
Washington,  which  wanted 
to  attack  the  worst  housing, 
the  city  shifted  the  focus  to 
the  major  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods, which  are  now  New 
York’s  three  Model  Cities 
areas— the  Souio  Bronx,  Har- 
lem-East Harlem,  and  Central 
Brooklyn  (including  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant,  Brownsville  and 
East  New  York). 

Under  the  Federally  spon- 
sored Model  Cities  program. 
Government  effort  Is  to  be 
concentrated  on  hard-core 
slums  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
liver improved  services,  such 
as  sanitation,  education  and 
medical  care,  and  to  raise 
the  physical  condition  of  the 
neighborhoods  by  building 
new  housing,  schools,  parks 
and  recreation  centers. 


UlO  iwu 

neighborhoods  may  be  im- 
proved, they  contend,  but 
there  will  be  less  opportunity 
for  the  poor  to  move  to  better 
parts  of  the  city.  The  bitter 
racial  ghettos  will  remain 
intact. 

The  fcity  has  tried  to  com- 
pensate for  this  by  adopting 
a policy  to  set  aside  20  per 
cent  of  the  apartments  in 
middie-income  projects  at  re- 
duced rents  for  low-incpme 
tenants,  and  by  leasing  units 
for  the  poor  in  existing  pri- 
vately owned  buildings  In 
good  neighborhoods. 

Nevertheless  of  the  21,024 
low-income  apartments  in 
new  projects  and  leasing  pro- 
grams approved  since  1965 
only  7,434  are  slated  for 
neighborhoods*  outside  pover- 
ty. areas,  mostly  in  Queens 
and  the  Bronx.  Most  of  these 
units  are  in  projects  that 
have  not  yet  been  built. 

This  concentration  on  build- 
ing in  tbe  slums  appears  to 
be  in  conflict  with  a proposal 
of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders, whose  report  Mr. 
Lindsay  helped  write. 

“We  believe,”  the  commis- 
sion said,  “that  Federally 
aided  low  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  programs  must 
be  reoriented  so  that  the 
major  thrust  is  in  nonghetto 
areas.” 

New  Construction  Discussed 

Asked  about  this  in  a re- 
cent interview,  the  Mayor 
said  he  thought  new  con- 
struction should  be  under- 
taken both  inside  and  out- 
side the  slums. 

“You  have  to  do  both,”  he 
said.  “Obviously,  what  is  de- 
sirable to  achieve  is  the 
choice,  in  the  long  run.  Given 
a choice,  the  average  guy 
stays  in  his  own  community. 
Being  locked  out  of  a choice 
is  what  be  doesn’t  like.” 

It  is  clear  that  publicly 
aided  housing  in  good  neigh- 
borhoods constitutes  the  best 
hope  that  poor  nonwhites 
have  for  escaping  the  slums, 
since  racial  discrimination 
persists  in  private  housing 
despite  city,  state  and  Fed- 
eral laws  against  it. 

Mayor  Lindsay  said  re- 
cently that  the  fight  to  get 
low-income  units  approved  in 
middle-class  neighborhoods 
was  "a  real  oloodbath” 
politically  because  of  white 
resistance  to  blacks  moving 
In. 

Another  obstacle  to  public 
housing  outside  the  slums  is 
the  scarcity  of  usable  vacant 
land,  according  to  Albert 
A.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the 
city's  Housing  Authority. 

Mr.  Elliott  adds  that  the 


are  more  congested  and 
dense  in  New  York  than  in 
most  other  cities.  Usually, 
hundreds  of  families  have  to 
be  relocated  from  rotting  ten- 
enments  wherever  new 
housing  is  built 
To  accomplish  this,  some 
neighborhoods,  such  as  Coney 
Island,  have  been  used  for 
what  community  leaders  call 
“dumping  grounds”  for  re- 
iocatees  from  housing  sites. 
Some  families  have  been 
moved  several  times,  always 
from  tenement  to  tenement 
rarely  benefiting  from  the 
new  housing  for  which  they 
make  room. 

The  city  has  tried  to 
"make  relocation  a positive 
move  upward,”  as  one  offi- 
cial put  it  by  moving  tene- 
ment residents  into  existing 

{rablic  housing  or  new  hous- 
ng  across  the  street  or  down 
the  block  before  their  homes 
are  demolished  to  make  way 
for  new  structures. 

Much  of  the  intricate  plan- 
ning required  by  this  process 
has  been  done  by  community 
residents  themselves,,  al- 
though some  of  them  have 
complained  that  the  city  still 
has  not  given  them  enough 
power. 

Neighborhood  people,  us- 
ually .black  or  Puerto  Rican, 
have  usually  been  allowed  to 
decide  what  buildings  will  be 
tom  down,  what  kind  of 
housing  wiF  go  on  the  sites 
and  who  will  own  the  com- 
pleted projects. 

In  the  view  of  some  hous- 
ing specialists,  the  city,  in 
agreeing  to  some  measure  of 
community  control,  has  sim- 
ply ridden  a wave  of  reaction 
to  the  old  “bulldozer  tech- 
nique” employed  in  the  nine- 
teen-fifties  by  Robert  Moses 
as  chairman  of  the  Slum 
Clearance  Committee. 

Rebellion  against  that  cen- 
tralized policy  of  urban  re- 
newal began  in  the  later 
years  of  the  Wagner  admin- 
istration, these  observers 
note,  and  Mayor  Lindsay  has 
merely  allowed  it  to  move 
along  its  natural  course. 

If  community  participation 
has  resulted  in  better  loca- 
tion methods  and  other  bene- 
fits, it  has  also  caused  some 
problems. 

The  planning  process,  for 
example,  has  often  become  a 
battleground  on  which  con- 
tentious community  organi- 
zations wage  their  wars  for 
power  and  prestige.  As  a re- 
sult, important  projects  have 
been  delayed. 

In  Coney  Island,  for  ex- 
ample, a predominantly  black 

froup  wanted  low-income 
ousing  on  four  sites  along 
Surf  Avenue.  An  association 
of  businessmen,  mostly  white, 
wanted  the  housing  for  mid- 
die-income families. 


lot,  and  it  still  is. 

In  another  instance,  plan- 
ning for  the  Milbank-Frawley 
Circle  urban  renewal  area  in 
Harlem  was  snarled  for 
years  because  blacks  and 
Puerto  Ricans  were  battling 
for  control  of  the  program. 

Benefits  Are  Seen 
City  officials  concede  that 
there  are  sometimes  delays. 
But  more  often,  they  say,  re- 
newal projects  would  take 
even  longer  without  commun- 
ity support.  Instead  of  plan- 
ning relocation  programs, 
residents  would  be  blocking 
them. 

Hie  city  has  retained  final 
authority  over  important  de- 
cisions, however.  City  offi- 
cials recently  blocked  attempts 
by  leaders  of  the  Harlem- 
East  Harlem  and  South  Bronx 
Model  Cities  areas  to  take 
complete  control  of  .the  pro- 
grams there.  The  result  was 
an  organization  whose  power 
is  to  ne  shared,  in  “partner- 
ship,” by  both  the  community 
and  the  city  government. 

The  city's  community  in- 
volvement and  relocation 
policies  depend  on  small, 
“vest-pocket”  housing  sites 
scattered  throughout  a neigh- 
borhood, rather  than  on  mas- 
sive projects  replacing  whole 
neighborhoods  with  huge  su- 
perblocks. 

Charles  J.  Urstadt,  the 
State  Housing  Commissioner, 
is  extremely  critical  of  the 
city’s  devouon  to  the  “vest- 
pocket"  approach,  asserting 
that  it  takes  as  much  work 
by  planners  to  clear  the  way 
for  109  units  as  for  1,000, 
and  what  New  York  needs  is 
a large  quantity  of  housing 
In  a hurry. 

But  advocates  of  the  policy 
stress  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving a neighborhood’s 
character,  of  retaining  the 
structure  and  the  roots  of  the 
people,  because  new  build- 
ings alone  do  not  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty. 

This  policy,  and  the  atten- 
tion to  pleasing,  efficient,  de- 
sign, has  delayed  some  proj- 
ects and  this  annoys  the 
specialists  who  want  quan- 
tity. But  to  other  experts  the 
eventual  gains  outweigh  the 
delays, for  the  resulting  high 
quajity,  they  say,  may  keep 
pace  with  the  public’s  soar- 
ing aspirations. 

Community  involvement 
has  had  other  ramifications, 
such  as  pressure  on  construc- 
tion unions  to  employ  more 
nonwhites,  the  letting  of  con-, 
tracts  to  black  architects  and 
black-owned  demolition  com- 
panies and  ownership  of 
some  new  buildings  by  non- 
profit organizations  based  in 
the  slums. 
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But  these  trends  alone  will 
not  buiid  housing.  The  Mayor, 
his  housing  officials  and  some 
experts  outside  government 
believe  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  construction  is  cost 

City  aides,  as  well  as 
the  administrators  of  other 
cities,  recently  told  George 
Romney,  Secretary  of  . Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development 
(H.U.D.),  that  unless  changes 
are  made  in  the  rules  by 
which  money  is  granted,  the 
Federal  housing  programs 
will  come  to  a complete  halt 

By  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  permitted  to 
pay.  for  public  housing  that 
costs  more  than  $3,150  a 
room  to  build,  a figure  that 
Congress  has  raised  only  26 
per  cent  since  1849,  com- 
pared to  a 118  per  cent  rise 
here  in  construction  costs, 
according  to  Mr.  Walsh. 

The  city's  most  recent  proj- 
ect application  was  just  $5 
below  that  limit 

The  $3,150  ceiling  covers 
only  pure  construction  costs. 
A second  limitation,  not  writ- 
ten into  law,  but  alleged  by 
city  officials  to  be  imposed 
administratively  oy  H.U.D., 
covers  the  entire  development 
cost  of  a project  such  as 
land  cost  and  architects'  fees, 
as  well  as  construction. 

Federal  officials  deny  there 
is  such  a limit,  but  dty  hous- 
ing men  insist  that  until  less 
than  a year  ago,  it  was  set 
at  $20,000  an  apartment  and 
has  been  relaxed  only  in  re- 
cent weeks  so  that  it  rises 
as  costs  increase  and  apart- 
ments grow  in  size. 

One  H.U.D.  official  said  he 
was  reluctant  to  discuss  price 
tags  for  fear  of  angering 
"Southern  Senators,**  who  he 
said  would  object  to  building 
such  "expensive"  apartments 
for  the  urban  poor. 


Inefficiency  Is  Charged  More  Difficulties  Ahead 


The  ceiling’s  effect  has 
been  to  hamper  the  city's 
construction  program,  Mr. 
Walsh  asserts,  by  requiring 
staff  to  spend  more  time  get- 
ting the  cost  estimates  down, 
and  by  subjecting  many  ap* 
plications  to  tejectfon  by 
Washington. 

Some  Federal  officials  ob- 
serw  that  private  industry, 
building  low-income  housing 
that  is  sold  upon  completion 
to  the  Housing  Authority,  has 

bfen  able  t0  fo  & f0r  abqut 

$19,000  an  apartment. 

In  response  to  city  charges 
that  Federal  regulations  have 
hindered  housing  efforts. 
United  States  officials  and 
some  housing  experts  out- 
side the  Government  main- 
tain that  the  city  has  not 
been  as  efficient  as  it  could 
be  in  finding  sites,  getting 
developers,  obtaining  ala 
from  Washington  ana  push- 
ing plans  through  its  own 
agencies. 

Jason  R.  Nathan,  who 
heads  the  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment Administration,  the 
new  superagency  designed  to 
streamline  the  housing  oper- 
ation by  combining  compet- 
ing, bureaucracies  into  one 
body,  counters  that  1968  was 
a "quietly  spectacular  year" 
He  says  he  now  has  a "full 
pipeline"  of  more  than  33,000 
units,  most  of  which  are  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tortuous 
route  through  tbs  govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 


New  Yorkers  will  undoubt- 
edly continue  to  have  im- 
mense housing  difficulties  for 
somi  time  to  come  because 
the  city's  problems  are  ag- 
gravated versions  of  national 

So  mqch  money  Is  needed, 
specialists  in  the  field  be- 
lieve, that  national  priorities 
must  be  reversed  to'  Mace 
housing— along  with  other 
domestic  programs  — high 
above  spending  for  defense. 

One  H.U.D.  official  con- 
ceded recently  that  "New 
York  City  could  theoretically 
use  all  the  money  appropri- 
ated for  the  whole  country." 

H.U.D.  says  it  allocated 
about  SlOO-million  to  New 
York  for  all  its  housing  pro- 

raa  in  1968.  In  addition. 

city  spent  $50-mlllion  of 
its  own,  through  its  capital 
budget  But  the  Planning 
Commission  >has  said  that  to 
make  a visible  dent  in  the 
city's  housing  problem,  $580- 
tnillion  a year  must  be  allo- 
cated for  10  years  at  least 
Itt  the  meantime,  the  prob- 
Iera  will  remain  an  Intimate 
one  for  New  Yorkers.  “The 
place  a man  lives  is  more 
than  Just  another  commodity, 
sendceor  possession,"  wrote 
the  President's  Committee  on 
Urban  Housing  last  Dcember. 

It  is  a symbol  of  his 
status,  an  extension  of  his 
personality,  a part  of  his 
identity,  a determinant  of 
many  of  the  benefits  — and 
disadvantages  — of  society 
that  will  come  to  him  and  his 
family:  schooling,  police  pro- 
tection, municipal  senraesi 
neighborhood  environment, 
access  (or  lack  of  access)  to 
a hundred  possibilities  of  life 
and  culture." 


(From  Hew  York  Times , 1969. ) 

-Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1. 

2. 

3. 
k . 

5. 


What  does  the  housing  problem  mean  to  a low  income  family? 

What  does  it  mean  to  middle  class  families? 

* 

What  new  problems  do  poor  and  vacant  land  give  rise  to? 

What  obstacles  are  there  to  government  action  on  the  housing 


How  do  builders  and  landlords  view  rent  control? 
tenants?  The  city  administration? 


Low  income 


I for  the  urban  poor.  1 

(From  New  York  Times,  1969. ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  does  the  housing  problem  mean  to  a low  income  family? 

2.  What  does  it  mean  to  middle  class  families? 

3.  What  new  problems  do  poor  and  vacant  land  gi-ve  rise  to? 

b,  What  obstacles  are  there  to  government  action  on  the  housing 
problem? 

5.  How  do  builders  and  landlords  view  rent  control?  Low  income 
tenants?  The  city  administration? 

6.  How  does  the  Model  Cities  Program  try  to  deal  with  the  housing 
and  environmental  problem  of  the  city? 

7.  What  problem  does  relocation  present? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  the  primary  concern  be  the  quantity  of  houses  built  or  the 
aesthetics  of  the  community?  What  are  the  costs  when  choosing? 

2,  How  effective  has  community  planning  been  in  meeting  the  needs 
for  better  housing?  What  problems  does  it  present? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  can  survey  their  areas  for  the  following  housing  cate- 
gories: 


Abandoned  buildings 
Substandard  housing 
Multiple  dwellings 
Single  family  dwellings 

In  addition  to  analyzing  the  data  the  following  questions  can  be 
raised: 

1.  What  changes  ha*ve  occurred  in  the  past  five  years?  Year? 

2.  What  factors  might  have  lead  to  these  changes? 

3.  How  might  the  neighborhood  housing  situation  be  improved? 

4.  How  should  the  cost  be  covered? 

2.  Ihe  following  graph  can  be  used  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
housing  problems  facing  New  York  City. 


Public  and 
Public 
Assisted 
Housing 


Private 

Multifamliy 

Housing 

One  or 
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UAnelnw 


UNITS 

40,000 


50,000 


40,000 


30,000 


20,000 


10,000 


Single  family  dwellings 


In  addition  to  analyzing  the  data  the  following  questions  can  be 
raised: 

1.  What  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past  five  years?  Year? 

2.  What  factors  might  have  lead  to  these  changes? 

3.  How  might  the  neighborhood  housing  situation  be  improved? 

4.  How  should  the  cost  be  covered? 

2.  The  following  graph  can  be  used  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
housing  problems  facing  New  York  City. 


Public  and 
Public 
Assisted 
Housing 


Private 

Multifamily 

Housing 


One  or 
Two-Family 
Housing 


1959  *60 


UNITS 

60,000 


Total  Completions 


50,000 


40,000 


ESTIMATED 
ANNUAL  NEED 

35~0W 


30,000 


20,000 


Th«  N»w  York  Tins* 


*62  '63  '64  '65  '66  '67  '68  '69 

estimate 


(Source:  New  York  Times,  1970.) 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

***•  num^er  fusing  units  built  in  New  York 

2.  How  well  has  it  taken  care  of  the  yearly  need  for  housing? 

3.  Why  has  there  been  a steady  decline  in  housing  completions? 

k.  What  steps  would  you  recommend  to  the  Mayor  for  solving  the 
housing  shortage?  s 

B.  Using  a picture  to  draw  inferences  about  land  use. 


3.  Why  has  there  been  a steady  decline  in  housing  completions? 

4.  What  steps  would  you  recommend  to  the  Mayor  for  solving  the 
housing  shortage? 

B.  Using  a picture  to  draw  inferences  about  land  use. 


(From  New  York  Times  3 1967* ) 

Questions  for  Ir. quiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  evidences  of  poor  land  use  do  you  see? 

2.  What  costs  of  urban  blight  cannot  be  calculated  in  dollars  and 
cents? 

3*  How  do  slums  affect  an  entire  central  city?  How  do  they  affect  the 
metropolitan  region? 

4.  In  hew  many  different  ways  do  we  pay  for  slums? 

What  alternatives  do  we  have  for  using  this  land?  What  are  the 
consequences  of  each?  Which  would  you  choose?  Why? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Economic  analysis  through  a case  study 
Housing  for  the  City  of  Hew  York 


The  City  of  New  York  has  just  acquired  fifty  acres  of  rolling, 
wooded  land  in  a middle-income  residential  area  noted  for  its 
shady,  peaceful  streets,  neatly  trimmed  hedges,  and  well-kept 
lawns.  While  the  community  concedes  that  there  is  need  for  more 
housing,  its  citizens  are  badly  divided  as  to  how  the  land  should 
be  developed.  In  fact,  at  the  next  election,  four  questions  will 
be  put  to  the  voters: 

Alternative  A:  Should  middle-income  garden  apartments  be  built 

with  the  bond  issue  for  the  project  charged  as  a 
special  assessment  against  the  residents  of  the 
area? 


Alternative  B:  Should  low  and  middle  income  high  rise  apartments 

be  constructed  with  funds  from  the  state  or  federal 
government  under  a matching  funds  agreement? 


Alternative  C:  Should  the  land  be  sold  to  a private  development 

corporation  for  a private  venture  with  no  strings 
attached? 

Alternative  D:  Should  the  land  be  developed  as  a park  with  the 

costs  borne  by  the  community  as  a special  assess- 
ment? 


Questions 

1.  Which  alternative  would  win  your  vote? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  yours  is  the  best  solution? 

3*  What  problems  may  arise  if  your  plan  wins  the  referendum? 

Which  of  the  alternative  plans,  if  any,  would  you  accept? 
Why? 

5.  Which  of  the  alternative  proposals  would  you  vigorously 
oppose?  Why? 


A lesson  plan  for  an  informal  discussion  on  the  issues  raised  by 
the  case  study  would  involve  the  following  steps: 

First:  Reading  of  the  selection  by  the  class  and  clarification 

of  the  facts. 


4 

4 


Second:  Jotting  down  of  answers  to  the  five  questions  by  the 
students. 


Third:  Reading  aloud  of  some  of  the  answers  by  individual  students 

who  wrote  them. 

Fourth:  Discussion,  giving  all  points  of  view  a fair  hearing. 

Fifth:  Summary  by  polling  the  class  on  each  issue,  (in  the 

decision-making  phase,  the  class  should  grapple  with  the 
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xawus. wnixe  wie  community  concedes  tftat  tnere  is  need  for  more 
housing,  its  citizens  are  badly  divided  as  to  how  the  land  should 
be  developed.  In  fact,  at  the  next  election,  four  questions  will 
be  put  to  the  voters: 

Alternative  A:  Should  middle-income  garden  apartments  be  bu5.lt 

with  the  bond  issue  for  the  project  charged  as  a 
special  assessment  against  the  residents  of  the 
area? 


Alternative  B:  Should  low  and  middle  income  high  rise  apartments 

be  constructed  with  funds  from  the  state  or  federal 
government  under  a matching  funds  agreement? 

Alternative  C_:  Should  the  land  be  sold  to  a private  development 

corporation  for  a private  venture  with  no  strings 
attached? 


Alternative  D:  Should  the  land  >e  developed  as  a park  with  che 

costs  borne  by  the  community  as  a special  assess- 
ment? 


Questions 

1.  Which  alternative  would  win  your  vote? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  yours  is  the  best  solution? 

3.  What  problems  may  arise  if  your  plan  wins  the  referendum? 

4.  Which  of  the  alternative  plans,  if  any,  would  you  accept? 
Why? 

5*  Which  of  the  alternative  proposals  would  you  vigorously 
oppose?  Why? 


A lesson  plan  for  an  informal  discussion  on  the  issues  raised  by 

the  case  study  would  involve  the  following  steps: 

First:  Reading  of  the  selection  by  the  class  and  clarification 

of  the  facts. 

Second:  Jotting  down  of  answers  to  the  five  questions  by  the 
students. 

Third:  Reading  aloud  of  some  of  the  answers  by  individual  students 

who  wrote  them. 

Fourth:  Discussion,  giving  all  points  of  view  a fair  hearing. 

Fifth:  Summary  by  polling  the  class  on  each  issue,  (in  the 

decision-making  phase,  the  class  should  grapple  with  the 
question  of  which  policy  is  best  and  why.  Ro  consensus 
need  be  reached. ) 


The  lesson  plan  is  useful  for  teaching  or  reviewing  several  economic 
concepts  and  issues:  the  ever-present  question  of  opportunity 

costs;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  government  participation 
in  economic  life  (how  much  and  at  what  cost;  the  use  of  economic 
analysis  in  decision-making,  and  questions  of  "values"  in  economic 
life,  economic  "progress"  versus  "the  quality  of  life"  in  a sub- 
urban community. ) 
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Us@  "tlis  following  cartoon  to  develop  ths  relati  nneiii  n v 4, 
conditions  and  crime.  P ° latlonshlp  between  slum 


1.  What  is  a good  title  for  this  cartoon? 

2.  Why  does  the  cartoonist  "tie"  crime  to  the  "slums?" 

3.  What  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  slums?  why? 

k‘  crime?  0artoonist’s  view>  how  might  we  attack  the  problems  of 


**3. 


SfXLTSo? ^nti”Cr^MenceS+°f  the  *ational  Commission  on 
blight  and  crimed 


XUOWVW 


1.  What  is  a good  title  for  this  cartoon? 

2.  Why  does  the  cartoonist  "tie”  crime  to  the  “slums?” 

3.  What  seems  to  he  growing  in  the  slums?  Why? 

b.  In  the  cartoonist's  view,  how  might  we  attack  the  problems  of 
crime? 

**3.  Students  can  study  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  to  see  the  relationship  between 
urban  blight  and  crime.  The  following  questions  can  be  raised: 

1.  What  are  the  major  reasons  for  crime  in  the  cities? 

2.  What  are  the  major  proposals  for  fighting  crime  in  cities? 

3.  What  are  the  costs  involved? 

4.  Who  should  assume  the  costs? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 


4.  Show  the  filmstrip  - Housing  for  All,  (Current  Affairs  Filins, 
527  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N. 


This  filmstrip  can  be  used  to  survey  current  problems  in  public  and 
private  housing.  Students  can  relate  the  problems  shown  in  the  film- 
strip to  the  following  chart: 


The  Quantity  and  Quality  of  New  York  City’s  Housing 

Quantity 

Quality 

Rent  Controlled 

Sound,  with  all  facilities 

81% 

Homeowner  & Cooperative 

2H 

Deteriorating  with  all 
facilities 

13& 

Public  Housing 

% 

* ar 

Decontrolled 

Dilapidated  or  lacking 

% 

facilities 

6% 

Never  Controlled 

lb% 

(Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census) 

Questions  for  Discussion 


1.  How  has  rent  control  created  some  of  the  problems  seen  in  the 
filmstrip? 

2.  How  does  rent  control  help  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  seen  in 
the  filmstrip? 

3*  Should  rent  be  left  to  the  free  market?  Should  government  regu- 
late rent?  Why? 

4.  How  has  cooperative  housing  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
housing  problem? 
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(From  New  York  Times , 1969) 
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ore  middle-income  apartments. 


(From  New  York  Times,  1969) 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  are  buildings  abandoned? 

2.  How  do  abandoned  buildings  affect  city  housing?  A neighborhood? 
The  city? 

3.  How  does  the  building  of  low  and  middle  income  housing  affect 
the  city? 

4.  What  City,  State  and  Federal  Programs  have  been  developed  to  deal 
with  the  variety  of  housing  and  environmental  problems  in  New 
York  City?  How  effective  are  they?  Why? 
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6. 


LAUD  USE  - UEVT  YORK  CITY 


204,681  acres 


26,041.9  acres. 
35,468.7  acres. 

47.524.4  acres. 

12.058.5  acres. 

12,399.1  acres. 
9,641.0  acres. 
61,547.4  acres. 


Includes  parking  lots,  used  car  lots,  farms,  junk  yards. 

Includes  offices2'!^?  h.!!!!?^  *‘>°rtl”Pta»  hotels,  motel 
•nd  heavy  industries.  auiomot^^rSS?*  yard8'  U8ht 
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1.  26,041.9  acres. 

2.  35,468.7  acres. 

3.  47,524.4  acres. 

4.  12,058.5  acres. 

5.  12,399.1  acres. 

6.  9,641.0  acres. 

7.  61,547.4  acres. 


Includes  parking  lots,  used  car  lots,  farms,  junk  yards. 

Includes  1-  and  2-family  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  motels. 
Includes  offices,  stores,  warehouses,  storage  yards,  light 
and  heavy  industries,  automotive  industries. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  might  the  desire  to  provide  recreation  facilities,  housing 
and  commercial  space  come  into  conflict? 

2.  Which  should  he  given  priority?  Why? 


o 


How  does  this  chart  illustrate  the  problem  of  opportunity  cost? 
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7*  The  City  Planning  Commission’s  Master  Plan  for  New  York  City  evalu- 
ates the  environmental  needs  of  New  York  City  and  makes  several 
recommendations . 


Environment 

”To  keep  good  neighborhoods  from  going  down,  we  .must  help  poor  neigh- 
borhoods go  up,”  the  play  says.  It  opposes  large-scale  projects  that 
destroy  "neighborhood  fabric"  and  promises  "as  much  emphasis  on  main- 
tenance and  rehabilitation  as  on  new  construction.** 

"Stores  and  commercial  activities  that  give  life  to  an  area  will  not 
be  banned  from  projects,  but  mixed  in  with  them,"  the  play  says.  It 
favors  "vertical  zoning"  construction  that  might  put  industry  on 
lower  floors,  with  offices  or  apartments  on  upper  floors  in  such  areas 
as  Two  Bridges,  lower  Manhattan  and  the  207th  Street  subway  yards  in 
Washington  Heights. 

Residential  areas  are  divided  into  categories  for  different  "com- 
munity improvement  strategies"  as  follows: 

"Major  action  areas”  — slum  such  as  Bedford- Stuyvesant,  South  Bronx- 
Mbrrisania,  Harlem-East  Harlem  and  South  Jamaica.  These  would  get 
"two-thirds  of  all  resources  currently  available”  for  housing  pro- 
grams, along  with  increased  community  facilities. 

"Preventive  renewal  areas"  — mostly  close  to  slums,  including  the 
Grand  Concourse,  Washington  Heights,  East  Flatbush  and  Corona-East 
Elmhurst,  with  79  percent  non-Puerto  Rican  white  populations.  These 
would  receive  30  percent  of  middle -income  housing  and  land  write-down 
resources  for  stabilization  and  improvement. 

"Mixed  residential  and  industrial  areas"  — such  as  Hunts  Point, 

Long  Island  City,  Maspeth,  Greenpoint,  Williamsburg,  South  Brooklyn, 
Red  Hook  and  Gowanus,  whose  populations  are  more  than  70  percent 
white.  The  plan  disagrees  with  existing  zoning  for  only  housing  or 
industry  in  such  areas,  asserting  this  has  prohibited  improvements 
in  nonforming  uses. 

"Sound  areas"  --  which  are  said  to  house  3^  percent  of  the  population. 
These  were  promised  "a  major  part  of  the  new  transit  program"  and  new 
storm  water  and  sanitary  systems.  No  specific  neighborhood  was 
listed  in  this  category. 

"New  development  areas"  — outlying  site  such  as  South  Richmond, 
Jamaica  Bay,  the  northeastern  Bronx,  Floyd  Bennett  Field  and  Governors 
Island,  or  such  close-in  sites  as  landfills,  as  in  Battery  Park  Cityj 
air  rights,  over  the  Penn  Central  tracks  in  Harlem  and  the  Harlem 
River  shore  in  the  Bronx. 

"No  park,  not  even  Central  Park,  is  kept  up  to  a decent  standard," 
the  planners  say.  They  urge  a park  cleanup,  with  new  state  and 
Federal  operating  aid. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  the  plan  intend  to  meet  the  needs  of  slum  areas? 

Q ^ ^-1  1-1  1 J! -PapJ iflLja  o-^T.r-f.Vi  nf  .Mrvw  V nt-k? 


"Stores  and  commercial  activities  that  give  life  to  an  area  will  not 
be  banned  from  projects , but  mixed  in  with  them**1  the  play  says*  It 
favors  "vertical  zoning"  construction  that  might  put  industry  on 
lower  floors,  with  offices  or  apartments  on  upper  floors  in  such  areas 
as  Two  Bridges,  lower  Manhattan  and  the  207th  Street  subway  yards  in 
Washington  Heights. 

Residential  areas  are  divided  into  categories  for  different  "com- 
munity improvement  strategies"  as  follows: 

"Mao or  action  areas"  — slum  such  as  Bedford- Stuyve saint , South  Bronx- 
Morrisania,  Harlem-East  Harlem  and  South  Jamaica.  These  would  get 
"two-thirds  of  all  resources  currently  available"  for  housing  pro- 
grams, along  with  increased  community  facilities. 

"Preventive  renewal  areas"  — mostly  close  to  slums,  including  the 
Grand  Concourse,  Washington  Heights,  East  Flatbush  and  Corona-East 
Elmhurst,  with  79  percent  non-Puerto  Rican  white  populations.  These 
would  receive  30  percent  of  middle-income  housing  and  land  write-down 
resources  for  stabilization  and  improvement. 

"Mixed  residential  and  industrial  areas"  — such  as  Hunts  Point, 

Long  Island  City,  Maspeth,  Greenpoint,  Williamsburg,  South  Brooklyn, 
Red  Hook  and  Gowanus,  whose  populations  are  more  than  70  percent 
white.  The  plan  disagrees  with  existing  zoning  for  only  housing  or 
industry  in  such  areas,  asserting  this  has  prohibited  improvements 
in  nonforming  uses. 

"Sound  areas"  — which  are  said  to  house  3^  percent  of  the  population. 
These  were  promised  "a  major  part  of  the  new  transit  program"  and  new 
storm  water  and  sanitary  systems.  No  specific  neighborhood  was 
listed  in  this  category. 

"New  development  areas”  — outlying  site  such  as  South  Richmond, 
Jamaica  Bay,  the  northeastern  Bronx,  Floyd  Bennett  Field  and  Governors 
Island,  or  such  close-in  sites  as  landfills,  as  in  Battery  Park  City; 
air  rights,  over  the  Penn  Central  tracks  in  Harlem  and  the  Harlem 
River  shore  in  the  Bronx. 

"No  park,  not  even  Central  Park,  is  kept  up  to  a decent  standard," 
the  planners  say.  They  urge  a park  cleanup,  with  new  state  and 
Federal  operating  aid. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  the  plan  intend  to  meet  the  needs  of  slum  areas? 

2.  How  will  "preventive  renewal"  foster  the  growth  of  New  York? 

3.  What  role  will  zoning  play  in  the  solution  of  problems? 

4.  From  the  picture  below,  how  does  the  plan  provide  for  better  land 
utilization?  What  are  the  benefits?  What  are  the  costs? 
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(Prom  New  York  Times,  1969) 


A valuable  resource  for  teachers  is  the  Master  Plan  for  the  City  of 

~ 6 ™ls;>  City  Commission,  1970.  These “Volmnes  contain 

the  Riilosophy  of  Planning,  maps  of  all  areas  in  each  borough,  historic 
background  for  each  area  and  other  valuable  information. 

8.  The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
recommended  the  following  programs  for  urban  housing: 


. Expansion  and  modification  of  the  rent  supplement  program  to  per- 
mit use  of  supplements  for  existing  housing,  thus  greatly  increas- 
ing the  reach  of  the  program. 


. Expansion  and  modification  of  the  below-market  interest  rate  pro- 
gram to  enlarge  the  interest  subsidy  to  all  sponsors  and  provide 
interest-free  loans  to  nonprofit  sponsors  to  cover  pre-construction 
costs,  and  permit  sale  of  projects  to  nonprofit  corporations, 
cooperatives,  or  condominiums. 


. Creation  of  an  ownership  supplement  program  similar  to  present 

rent  supplements,  to  make  home  ownership  possible  for  low- income 
families. 


. Federal  write  down  of  interest  rates  on  loans  to  private  builders 
constructing  moderate-rent  housing. 
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. Expansion  of  the  public  housing  program,  with  emphasis  on  small 
units  on  scattered  slues,  and  leasing  and  "turnkey"  programs. 

. Expansion  of  the  Model  Cities  program. 

. Expansion  and  reorientation  of  the  urban  renewal  program  to  give 

priority  to  projects  directly  assisting  low-income  households  to 
obtain  adequate  housing.  ™ 

1.  How  do  these  proposals  differ  from  the  Hew  York  City  Master 

Plan?  How  are  they  alike?  J er 

2.  What  purpose  would  be  served  by  each  of  the  proposals? 

3.  What  problems  can  you  foresee  in  terms  of  cost,  government 
responsibility,  social  conflict? 

9.  An  understanding  of  City  ELanning  can  be  developed  by  showing  the 
filmstrip  Planning  Our  Cities  (Current  Affairs  Films: ) ££* 

filmstrip  shows  how  City  ELanning  Commissioners  are  trying  to 
direct  city  growth  and  development.  trying  to 

C.  Using  a sample  lesson  plan  for  teaching  about  pollution. 

Suudents  can  be  assigned  to  read  the  Hew  York  Times  articles  "The 
hanging  City:  Tide  of  Pollution,"  June  4,  1969.  (This  article 

tim  and°fherS  lD  SerleS  dealing  with  oity  housing,  health,  educa- 
‘ ™ fio“ce  pr°blenis  were  reprinted  in  a booklet  The  Changing 
Citjr  available  through  the  Hew  York  Times  Education  Division. T X 

Mm:  How  can  our  environment  be  conserved? 

Case  Study  of  Pollution 

Motivation;  Show  the  class  the  pictures  of  air  pon^^i  in 
New  York  City  that  appear  on  the  following  pages. 

What  does  each  picture  show? 

What  problem  do  these  pictures  present  for  our  society? 
Key  Questions  for  Development : 

1'  ^ 1itJ  °LNeW  Y°rk  have  a hi8»  concentration  of  pol- 

lutants?  What  are  the  ma^or  causes?  * 

2.  How  does  pollution  lead  to  economic  as  well  as  health  losses? 

3.  How  can  industry  help  in  the  fight  against  pollution?  How  have 
they  resisted?  What  are  the  costs? 

pollution?  ai'e  th6re  f°r  the  individual  the  fight  against 

5‘  SS*  jurisdictional  Problems  between  local,  state,  regional 
and  Federal  governments  hindered  the  solution  of  the  problem? 

6.  Who  will  pay  the  costs?  Shall  it  cone  from  business  profits? 

gher  consumer  prices?  Government  tax  revenue?  Wage  limitations? 

5&a 
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Motor  vehicles  crowd  into  New  York  City,  pouring  exhaust  fumes  into  the 
atmosphere  and  clouding  the  skyline  - 196 5 * tJ»S#  Public  Health  Service 
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Summary: 


Use  the  cartoon  below  and  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  wearing  a mask? 

2.  How  can  cities  fight  air  and  water  pollution? 


Application: 


Problem  for  Analysis 


SS” ’Ss/s, 1 °°ru-  - i 

huge  clouds  of  colorful  but.  mm.„f  local  river  and  billows 
firm  employs  sXty-£ve lnto  the  air-  ®>e 
and  trucking  services  from  lo^  busine^?®  pUrchases 


water  i^ollute^md^nm^or^n^nr8^^?  the.rlTer> 

»any  fish  and  have  made  the  riverrttrfct^^tCg."11164 


1. 


2. 


SL'tSTSS  sns^*s  sifs*  “ *“p  «■*.  ^ 

“ ™.r  «... 


Charged  ir,.n  t>.  ,j...  * itie  tadlutaata  dls- 
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Application: 

Problem  for  Analysis 

Imagine  that  you  are  a member  of  a community  council.  The  chemical 
plant  in  your  area  dumps  waste  into  the  local  river  and  billows 
huge  clouds  of  colorful,  but  pungent,  smoke  into  the  air.  The 
firm  employs  seventy- five  local  inhabitants  and  purchases  supplies 
and  trucking  services  from  local  business. 

As  a result  of  the  dumping  of  chemical  waste  into  the  river,  the 
water  is  polluted  and  unfit  for  drinking.  The  river  is  also  losing 
its  charm  as  a recreation  area  because  the  pollutants  have  killed 
many  fish  and  have  made  the  river  unattractive  for  bathing. 

1.  If  the  community  council  orders  the  plant  to  stop  dumping  chem- 
ical wastes  into  the  river,  the  plant  might  be  forced  to  move 
to  another  area.  Explain  how  you  would  vote  on  this  issue. 

2.  If  the  community  council  votes  to  require  the  chemical  plant 
to  install  special  equipment  to  reduce  the  pollutants  dis- 
charged into  the  river,  the  plant  might  also  move  unless  the 
expense  is  partially  paid  for  by  the  community.  This  may  be 
in  the  form  of  a direct  cash  subsidy  or  a tax  rebate  to  the 
firm.  Explain  how  you  would  vote  on  this  issue. 

3.  How  does  this  problem  illustrate  the  interdependence  of  the 
community? 

Follow-up: 

1.  Have  students  survey  the  community  to  detect  sources  of  pollution. 
Attention  should  be  directed  to  automobile  exhaust  fumes,  incin- 
erator burning,  open-lot  burning  of  junk,  fumes  from  industrial 
plants.  Ask  pupils  to  look  for  damage  in  face  of  buildings,  metals 
and  landscape. 
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3. 


Students  can  take  action  based  on  finding*  1<a+.+^  j. 
papers,  city,  state  and  federal  officials.*  U to  new‘s" 


Students  can  debate  the  following  issues: 


a>  lution?hn°"l08y  ^ °r  COntro1  ths  Proble™  seated  by  pol- 


ls) Is  pollution  a public  or  private  responsibility? 

Some  of  the  economic  questions  that  can  be  raised  are: 

1#  HW  ^ Pr°duction  ^thods  be  changed  to  prevent  pollution? 
How  can  consumption  be  changed  to  help  control  pollution?  ' 
How  can  the  re-use  of  wastes  increase  productivity? 

How  can  a market  economy  absorb  the  costs  of  pollution? 
Should  tax  incentives  be  used  to  control  pollution? 


2 
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6'  cS^Pi^n«0trOlS  ^ °n  mure  Production, 


*7. 


tribute!  * UniVersS 

South,  New  York  City  10003 . uai  Apts»  221  Park  Avenue 


Summary  of  Film: 


^brSi^^toes^hf^i^^a  frenzy 

urban  problems  *5*  TOrt>ally,  two  impirtmt' 

aeSfiS°endT  °°ntrasts  deftly  **  1 ^al^d^b^enrtro^ent 
and  survive?8  °“  * "0te  °f  ohalienSe  - Can  we  solve  these  problems 


The  film  can  be  used  to  develop  the  following  ideas; 
The  city  is  a unique  form  of  social  organization. 
Urbanization  has  dramatically  changed  our  lives. 


haS  °reated  serious  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  survive. 


Method: 


ifri^^cl^^b^ssme  11LnenJtCmS  *tJ°ut 

the  class  why  each  item  is  important.  ’ " ilBCm8  *lth 


^Hi^ff26  ~ HaVe  the  students  answer  the  following 


1 . Which  items  on  your  2 1st  oan_he_Eound.  «. 


b)  is  pollution  a public  or  private  responsibility? 

Some  of  the  economic  questions  that  can  be  raised  are: 

1.  How  can  production  methods  be  changed  to  prevent  pollution? 

2.  How  can  consumption  be  changed  to  help  control  pollution? 

3*  How  can  the  re-use  of  wastes  increase  productivity? 

k.  How  can  a market  economy  absorb  the  costs  of  pollution? 

5.  Should  tax  incentives  be  used  to  control  pollution? 

6.  What  effect  might  pollution  controls  have  on  future  production, 
prices  and  capital  investment? 

*7.  To  review  the  problems  of  conserving  our  city  environment  the  class 
can  be  shown  the  film,  Cities  in  Crisis:  A Matter  of  Survival  dis- 

tributed by  Universal  Educational  and  Visual  Arts,  221  Park  Avenue 
South,  Hew  York  City  10003 . 

Summary  of  Film: 

The  film  begins  with  a colorful  montage  of  the  urban  environment. 

It  brilliantly  captures  the  variety  and  frenzy  of  city  life.  Not- 
ing this,  the  film  explores,  visually  and  verbally,  two  important 
urban  problems:  clean  air  and  clear  water.  The  exploration  of 

these  problems  contrasts  deftly  our  rural  and  urban  environment. 

The  film  ends  on  a note  of  challenge  - Can  we  solve  these  problems 
and  survive? 

The  film  can  be  used  to  develop  the  following  ideas: 

The  city  is  a unique  form  of  social  organization. 

Urbanization  has  dramatically  changed  our  lives. 

Urbanization  has  created  serious  problems  which  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  survive. 


Msthod: 

Before  viewing  the  film.  Ask  the  class  to  list  ten  items  without 
which  life  in  the  city  would  be  impossible.  Then,  discuss  with 
the  class  why  each  item  is  important. 

ffinle  viewing  the  film.  Have  the  students  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Which  items  on  your  list  can  be  found  in  the  movie? 

2.  Why  does  the  city  seem  so  oppressive  in  the  movie7 

3.  What  problems  does  the  film  present? 

4.  How  are  the  problems  described  created  by  man  himself? 

5.  What  solution,  if  any,-  does  the  film  offer  to  the  problems  it 
presents? 


*Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Follow-up  Activities 


1.  Develop  with  the  class  a check  list  of  five  important  problems  which 
exist  in  almost  every  American  city.  Then,  ask  students  to  survey 
their  own  neighborhood  to  see  which  of  the  problems  listed  exist  in 
them. 

**2.  Have  a^panel  of  the  students  read  Jane  Jacobs*  book,  "The  Death  of 
Cities"  and  develop  a simple  8 mm  film  to  illustrate  just  one  aspect 
of  a problem  mentioned  in  the  book. 

3.  Take  the  class  on  a bus  ride  around  the  metropolitan  area  or  a boat 
trip  around  Manhattan  Island.  Identify  some  of  the  urban  problems 
mentioned  in  the  movie. 

Some  Suggested  Additional  Sources : 

City  Planning  Commission  edition,  The  First  C omprehens ive  Plan  for 
New  York  City,  New  York,  Dept,  of  City  Planning  of  New  YorFcItyT" 


BoUens  and  Schmandt,  The  Metropolis;  Its  People  and  Economic  Life. 
New  York,  Harper  & How,  1965. 

Canty,  Donald,  ed.  The  New  City.  New  York;  Frederick  Praeger,  1968. 
Editors  of  New  York  Times.  The  Changing  City,  New  York,  New  York, 


of  a problem  mentioned  in  the  book. 

3.  Take  the  class  on  a bus  ride  around  the  metropolitan  area  cr-  a boat 
trip  around  Manhattan  Island.  Identify  some  of  the  urban  problems 
mentioned  in  the  movie. 

Some  Suggested  Additional  Sources : 

City  Planning  Commission  edition,  Ihe  First  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
New  York  City,  New  York,  Dept,  of  City  Planning  of  New  York  City, 

1959. 

Bollens  and  Schmandt,  The  Metropolis:  Its  People  and  Economic  Life, 

New  York,  Harper  & Row,  1965. 

Canty,  Donald,  ed.  The  New  City.  New  York:  Frederick  Fraeger,  1968 

Editors  of  New  York  Times.  The  Changing  City,  New  York,  New  York, 
1969. 


•^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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*4. 


Students  can  interpret  the  following 
pollution. 


chart  to  summarize  the 


causes  of 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Which  of  the  causes  of  air  pollution  do  you  think  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  correct?  Why? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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2.  How  can  the  average  citizen  help  to  fight  air  pollution?  What 
role  can  government  play? 

3.  Who  should  be  responsible  for  solving  the  problem  of  polluted 
water? 

4.  Should  the  fight  against  pollution  be  a voluntary  effort?  Should 
laws  be  passed? 

5.  Why  is  it  expensive  to  try  to  control  air  and  water  pollution? 

6.  Should  the  government  bear  the  cost  of  controlling  pollution? 
Industry?  The  consumer? 

*5*  Cartoon  interpretation. 


laws  be  passed? 

5.  Why  is  it  expensive  to  try  to  control  air  and  water  pollution? 

6.  Should  the  government  bear  the  cost  of  controlling  pollution? 
Industry?  The  consumer? 

*5.  Cartoon  interpretation. 


"SO  THATS  WHAT  'ECOLOGY'  MEANS" 


(Source:  New  York  Post) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Why  are  the  trees  drawn  the  way  they  are? 

2.  Why  are  birds  and  fish  seen  falling  off  the  globe? 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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3.  What  are  the  causes  of  air  and  water  pollution! 

U'  beard? SS  ^ oartoonist  Present  with  shabby  clothes  and  a 

5.  From  this  cartoon  what  do  you  think  the  word  ecology  means! 

6.  Why  do  you  think  man  is  becoming  more  concerned  with  ecology? 

6'  tTst^Vr^sLVon6  the°e  F*?*  * «»  be  used 

on  pollution. " °n  the  economic  c°sts  involved  in  a "war 


Nixon: 

On  Pollution 


mm 


tog  pollution  and  improving  thorn- 

^rpwmgnt  <»“»  fe  **« 

WAmu  provide  K^Olfea  & Fed- 

tSLSS!*  !!JELm naik  1874  * 

atjaMtete  construction  of  wwim 
toeatmenfc  {Seats  tar  aggtetatthc 
in  environmental 

authority;  establish  uniform  gtudtudM 
ior  parity;  establish  court- 

imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a 4iy 
for  municipal  and  industrial  polluters 
of  streams  and-  lakes. 

AHU  establish  more  stringent  con- 
wris  on  cars  to  reduce  ca&aust  fames 
and  increase  research  toward  n virtu- 
*Hy  pollution-free  automobile  in  five 
wfc  sew  F(d6nl  tteikdiids  fef 
ete  pollution  to  equalize  local  minhn» 

Jba?m  to 

U to  $10,000  n day  for  failure  to  meet 
the  poUution-  standards^ 


PECatEAHON:  review 
ell  Federally  owned  lands  with  an  eye 
toward  converting  idle  areas  fatfp 
munieipii  recreation  facilities;  provide 

partof^014  **  ^ tor 
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6.  Why  do  you  think  man  is  becoming  more  concerned  with  ecology? 

6.  The  following  summary  of  the  Nixon  program  on  pollution  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  a discussion  on  the  economic  costs  involved  in  a "war 
on  pollution." 


Nixon: 

On  Pollution 

President  Nixon's  program  for  fight* 
ing  pollution  and  improving  the  Ra- 
tion’s environment  calls  for  the  follow* 
ing  actions: 


WAXES U provide  $4-Mllion  la  Fed* 
oral  funds  in  1971  fkrau$h  1974  to 
stimulate  construction  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  by  amnfdjpaUtiOs; 
rests  an  environmental  financing 
authority;  establish  uniform  standards 
for  water  purity;  establish  court- 
imposed  tines  of  up  to  $10,000  a day 
for  municipal  and  industrial  polluters 
of  streams  and.  lakes. 


AIR:  establish  more  stringent  con- 
trols on  cars  to  reduce  exhaust  fumes 
and  increase  research,  toward  a virtu- 
ally pollution-free  automobile  in  five 
years;  set  new  Federal  standards  tot 
air  pollution  to  actualize  local  mirdm- 
um  standards;  sharpen  penalties  to 
up  to  $10,000  m day  forfeiture  to  meet 
the  pollution  standards. 


SOUD  WASTES:  provide  incentives, 
such  as  bounties,  to  promote  prompt 
scrapping  of  sli  junk  automobiles;  step 
up  research  to  make  products  more 
entity  disposable;  encourage  the  re-use 
of  materials,  from  bottles  to  paper. 


FARES  AND  RECREATION:  review 
all  Federally  owned  lands  with  an  eye 
toward  converting  idle  areas  into 
municipal  recreation  facilities;  provide 
$327-miilion  in  1971  for  additional 
parks. 


ACTION:  reorganize  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  eliminate  overlap  and 
increase  efficiency;  mobilize  municipal 
and  industrial  groups  for  cooperation 
with  the  Council  ct  Environmental 
Quality, 


(Source:  New  York  Times,  1970) 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  the  President  propose  to  solve  the  water  pollution  pro- 
blem? On  whom  will  the  bulk  of  the  cost  fall? 

2.  What  effect  can  the  President’s  anci-air  pollution  program  have 

on  the  automobile  industry?  Oil  industry?  Who  will  pay  the  costs? 

3*  What  obstacles  do  you  foresee  for  the  program  as  outlined? 

4.  What  areas  has  the  President  omitted  from  his  program  against  pol- 
lution? How  would  you  attack  them? 

7.  Items  appearing  in  the  newspaper  can  be  used  to  raise  the  question  of 
who  shall  bear  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  our  environment.  Examples  of 
costs  and  questions  to  be  raised  are  found  below. 


Pollution  expenditures  Examples 


Questions 


New  plant  construction  A new  $65  million  paper 
costs  mill  to  be  built  in 

Colorado  has  allocated 
$5.5  million  for  air  and 
water  pollution  devices 
in  its  total  construction 
costs. 


Should  all  new  plants  be 
required  to  do  this? 

What  effect  would  this 
have  on  the  growth  of  new 
business? 


Private  capital  expen- 
ditures for  pollution 
equipment 


An  automobile  manufac- 
turer estimates  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $90  million 
in  pollution  equipment  in 
1970-72.  A large  steel 
company  reports  $64  mil- 
lion spent  for  water 
quality  control  in  2 mills. 


Should  competitors  be  re- 
quired to  invest  in  simi- 
lar pollution  devices? 
Will  these  costs  affect 
the  market  price? 


Government  and  pri- 
vate pollution  re- 
search and  engineer- 
ing costs 


A sampling  of  15  chemical 
companies  reveals  spending 
of  over  $10  million  on  re- 
search as  compared  to  less 
than  $2  million  by  14  paper 
plants  in  1968.  The  fed- 
eral government  spent  $251 
million  in  1968  on  pol- 
lution research. 


Should  the  nature  of  the 
industry  determine  research 
costs?  Should  the  govern- 
ment spend  more  tax  dol- 
lars on  research? 


Federal  government 
spending  for  pollu- 
tion control 
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In  the  past  12  years  the 
federal  government  spent 
$5.4  billion  to  reduce 
water  pollution  and  our 
rivers  are  as  foul  as  they 
were  before  a dollar  had 
been  spent. 

$1  million  a year  has  been 
appropriated  for  operation- 
al costs  of  the  newly 
created  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 


Would  a tax  system  based 
on  the  amount  and  toxicity 
of  water  pollutants  be 
more  effective  and  effici- 
ent than  a sprinkling  of 
government  projects? 


How  would  the  operational 
costs  of  the  Pentagon  com- 
pare? (is  this  an  appro- 
priate comparison?) 


3.  What  obstacles  do  you  foresee  ror  the  program  as  outxinecu 

4.  What  areas  has  the  President  omitted  from  his  program  against  pol- 
lution? How  would  you  attack  them? 

7.  Items  appearing  in  the  newspaper  can  be  used  to  raise  the  question  of 
who  shall  bear  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  our  environment.  Examples  of 
costs  and  questions  to  be  raised  are  found  below. 


Pollution  expenditures  Examples 


Questions 


o 
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New  plant  construction 
costs 


Private  capital  expen- 
ditures for  pollution 
equipment 


Government  and  pri- 
vate pollution  re- 
search and  engineer- 
ing costs 


Federal  government 
spending  for  pollu- 
tion control 


Local  government 
spending  for  pollu- 
tion control  ' 


Federal  grants -in- aid 
to  states  and  cities 


A new  $65  million  paper 
mill  to  be  built  in 
Colorado  has  allocated 
$5.5  million  for  air  and 
water  pollution  devices 
in  its  total  construction 
costs. 

An  automobile  manufac- 
turer estimates  an  invest- 
ment of  over  $90  million 
in  pollution  equipment  in 
1970-72.  A large  steel 
company  reports  $64  mil- 
lion spent  for  water 
quality  control  in  2 mills. 

A sampling  of  15  chemical 
companies  reveals  spending 
of  over  $10  million  on  re- 
search as  compared  to  less 
than  $2  million  by  l4  paper 
plants  in  1968.  The  fed- 
eral government  spent  $251 
million  in  1968  on  pol- 
lution research. 

In  the  past  12  years  the 
federal  government  spent 
$5.4  billion  to  reduce 
water  pollution  and  our 
rivers  are  as  foul  as  they 
were  before  a dollar  had 
been  spent. 

$1  million  a year  has  been 
appropriated  for  operation- 
al costs  of  the  newly 
created  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Los  Angeles  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $4.6  million 
for  air  pollution  controls 
in  an  effort  to  clear  its 
skies. 


Should  all  new  plants  be 
required  to  do  this? 

What  effect  would  this 
have  on  the  growth  of  new 
business? 


Should  competitors  be  re- 
quired to  invest  in  simi- 
lar pollution  devices? 
Will  these  costs  affect 
the  market  price? 


Should  the  nature  of  the 
industry  determine  research 
costs?  Should  the  govern- 
ment spend  more  tax  dol- 
lars on  research? 


Would  a tax  system  based 
on  the  amount  and  toxicity 
of  water  pollutants  be 
more  effective  and  effici- 
ent than  a sprinkling  of 
government  projects? 


How  would  the  operational 
costs  of  the  Pentagon  com- 
pare? (is  this  an  appro- 
priate comparison?) 


Which  pollution  costs 
should  be  carried  by  the 
federal  government  and 
which  by  local  governments? 


Congress  appropriated 
$800  million  for  grant s- 
in-aid  for  local  waste- 
disposal  works;  requests 
from  cities  exceed  $2 
billion  but  the  Resident 
only  wishes  to  spend  $2l4 
million  in  this  fiscal  year. 
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Which  should  have  priority 
in  fiscal  policy— budget 
cuts  to  curb  inflation  or 
government  spending  to  curb 
inflation  or  government 
spending  to  curb  pollution? 
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Industries  such  as  automobile,  oil,  gas  and  plastics  can  be  used  as 
a case  study  of  the  relationship  between  production  and  pollution. 
Use  the  following  discussion  questions  related  to  the  automobile 
industry  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  economics  of  pollution 


1.  Should  auto  manufacturing  pollution  costs  be  paid  by  society 
collectively  through  higher  taxes  or  should  producers  pass  pol- 
lution costs  on  to  car  buyers  with  higher  prices? 

2.  Should  the  price  of  gasoline  include  a tax  to  make  the  purchaser 
of  gasoline  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  air  pollution? 

3*  Should  there  be  a 'junking”  tax  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  a car 
to  cover  the  eventual  cost  of  waste  disposal  of  the  auto? 

4.  If  producers  and  consumers  were  required  to  pay  pollution  costs 
of  automobiles,  how  would  this  affect  the  automobile  industry? 

5.  If  pollution  costs  increased  auto  prices,  how  would  this  affect 
the  price  level? 


The  following  discussion  questions  can  be  used  as  a guide  to  deal 

with  the  problems  posed  by  pollution. 

1.  How  can  production  methods  be  changed  to  prevent  pollution? 

2.  How  can  consumption  be  changed  to  help  control  pollution? 

3.  How  can  the  re-use  of  wastes  increase  productivity? 

4.  Will  tax  incentives  be  sufficient  for  private  enterprise  to  alter 
production  methods  for  pollution  abatement  and  controls? 

5.  What  new  industries  and  new  job  opportunities  will  result  from 
pollution  controls? 

6.  What  level  of  government  can  best  execute  pollution  controls  - 
city,  state,  national  or  all? 

7.  What  kind  of  government  aid  should  be  given  to  industry  to 
research  and  operate  pollution  controls  - Loans?  Grants? 

8.  What  responsibilities  does  pollution  impose  on  the  individual 
citizen? 

9.  How  may  educational  institutions  participate  in  the  pollution 
crisis? 

Some  Suggested  Additional  Material 

Dale,  Edwin  L.  Jr.  "The  Economics  of  Pollution”,  New  York  'Times 

Magazine . April  20,  1970,  p.  27.  — — 

"Fighting  to  Save  the  Earth  from  Man",  Time,  February  2,  1970,  p.  56. 

Fortune  Magazine,  February  1970. 

"Pollution  Crackdown  Hits  Industry”*  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

April  16,  1970,  p.  23.  ^ 
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**9. 


Students  can  demonstrate  how  pollutants  affect 
of  the  science  department  of  the  school  can  he 
demonstrations  showing  the  affects  of  the  most 
shown  in  the  chart  below. 


our  society.  The  aid 
sought  to  set  up  the 
common  pollutants  is 


AIR  POLLUTION: 

WHERE  DOES  IT  COME  FROM?  WHAT  DOES  IT  DO? 

i 

Air 

Pollutant 

Percent  of 
Total* 
Pollutants 
Produced 
Per  Year 

Where  It 
Comes  From 

What  It  Does  to  Humans 

carbon 

monoxide 

52% 

buses, 
trucks, 
cars,  etc. 

Produces  headaches,  dizziness. 
Slows  reaction  time  (at  heavy 
traffic  levels). 

sulfur 

oxides 

and 

nitrogen 

oxides 

i 

18% 

6% 

industry, 

incinerators, 

waste- 

burning, 

power 

plants 

Irritate  eyes,  nose,  throat.  Pro- 
duce brown  haze  that  shuts  out 
sunlight,  endangers  airplane 
take-offs  and  landings.  Where 
levels  of  these  oxides  are  high, 
levels  of  lung  and  throat  di- 
seases are  high. 

hydrocarbons 

12% 

buses, 
trucks, 
cars,  etc. 

In  cigarette  smoke,  may  cause 
cancer. 

particulates 

10% 

smoke,  dust 
and  soot 
particles 
in  the  air 

Over  the  years,  some  particu- 
lates have  a slow  poisoning 
effect 

photochemical 

SIMA  or 

included 

among 

nthftr 

oxides  pro- 
duced when 
sunlight 

arts  nn 

Makes  eyes  and  throats  sting. 
Makes  breathing  hard,  espe- 
cially for  people  who  have  bron- 

AIR  POLLUTION: 

WHERE  DOES  IT  CCMF.  FROM?  WHAT  DOES  IT  DO? 


Air 

Pollutant 


carbon 

monoxide 


Percent  of 
Total* 
Pollutants 
Produced 
Per Year 

Where  It 
Comes  From 

What  It  Does  to  Humans 

buses, 

I Produces  headaches,  dizziness. 

52% 

trucks, 

Slows  reaction  time  (at  heavy 

cars;  etc. 

traffic  levels). 

sulfur 

oxides 

and 

nitrogen 

oxides 


industry, 

18%  I incinerators, 
waste- 
burning, 
power 
plants 


Irritate  eyes,  nose,  throat.  Pro- 
duce brown  haze  that  shuts  out 
sunlight,  endangers  airplane 
take-offs  and  landings.  Where 
levels  of  these  oxides  are  high, 
levels  of  lung  and  throat  di- 
seases are  high. 


hydrocarbons 


12% 


buses, 
trucks, 
cars,  etc. 


In  cigarette  smoke,  may  cause 
cancer. 


particulates 


photochemical 

smog 


included 

among 

other 

pollutants 


smoke,  dust 
and  soot 
particles 
in  the  air 

oxides  pro- 
duced when 
sunlight 
acts  on 
gases  and 


Over  the  years,  some  particu- 
lates have  a slow  poisoning 
effect 

Makes  eyes  and  throats  sting. 
Makes  breathing  hard,  espe- 
cially for  people  who  have  bron- 
chitis and  other  lung  and  throat 
diseases. 


particles 

* An  estimated  125  to  300  million  tons  of  air  pollutants  are  produced  in  the 
U.SA  yearly.  (The  2%  not  included  above  are  miscellaneous  gases.) 

Sources:  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  “Waste  Management  and  Control";  Needed:  Clean  Air,  Channtng  L Bote  Company 
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MYTlf%hK  ThR^?kFIC~A  WIGTOWN 
Tfl  °- Uffflout  the  working  day.  Midtown 

With  ^hlXrand 

J traffic.  Typical  mid-day  scenes  point 

i fcsa  rxttf  !usn& 

&t™\£ZikX™^d  "n,-peak"  *** 


TRAFFIC  — A MIDTOWN 
MYTH  Throughout  the  working  day,  Midtoum 
Manhattan  is  saturated  with  vehicular  and 
pedestrian  traffic.  Typical  mid-day  scenes  point 
up  existing  problems  that  would  be  seriously 
aggravated  by  inviting  any  more  vehicles  into 
Midtown  during  the  so-called  “ off-peak ” period 
between  the  rush-hours . 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 


1. 


What  factors  contributing  to 
these  pictures? 


traffic  problem  are  evident  from 


2. 


3. 


bie^nr+h«S  te  a21^ed  in  the  center  of  Manhattan?  What  pro- 
ms  do  they  present*  How  can  we  overcome  these  problems? 


How  do  each  of  the  following  contribute  to  the  problem? 

buses 
taxicabs 
passenger  cars 


b.  How  does  construction  create  a traffic  problem? 

5.  What  are  the  costs  of  slow  moving  traffic  in  New  York  City? 
Questions  for  Discussion 


1. 


Should  passenger  cars  be  banned  from  mid-Manhattan 
rush-hours? 


during  th*e 


2. 


Should  truck  deliveries  to  mid-town  Manhattan  be 
a staggered  hour  basis? 


established  on 


3-  Z ZgJSSSg*  WOrking  h0UrS  ***  «*  traffic  problem 
E'  SSrtSS-rSm?  Sem!  lear”  the  fa0t0rs  00ntributing  to 


3.  How  do  each  of  the  following  contribute  to  the  problem? 

buses 
taxicabs 
passenger  cars 

4.  How  does  construction  create  a traffic  problem? 

5.  What  are  the  costs  of  slow  moving  traffic  in  New  York  City? 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Should  passenger  cars  be  banned  from  mid-Manhattan  during  the 
rush-hours? 

2.  Should  truck  deliveries  to  mid- town  Manhattan  be  established  on 
a staggered  hour  basis? 

3.  How  might  staggered  working  hours  affect  the  traffic  problem? 

The  city  economy? 

E.  Using  and  analyzing  a map  to  learn  about  the  factors  contributing  to 
Manhattan’s  traffic  problem. 


(From  New  York  Times) 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  major  means  of  entry  into  Manhattan  for  commuters? 

2.  How  are  commuters  part  of  the  city’s  transportation  problem? 

3.  Why  is  New  York's  problem  really  a regional  problem? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  might  regional  planning  be  the  best  way  to  resolve  New  York’s 
transportation  problem? 

2.  Should  future  priorities  in  transportation  be  in  the  area  of  mass 
transportation,  improved  subways  or  more  highways?  ' Why? 

3.  How  does  immobility  create  a problem  for  the  poor? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  can  study  the  proposals  of  the  Regional  Planning 
Association  for  improved  city  transportation.  The  advantages  and 
costs  can  be  studies  and  alternatives  suggested.  Students  can 

construct  maps  that  include  their  integrated  approach  to  trans- 
portation. 

2.  The  plan  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  an  airport  rail 
link  can  be  studied. 

What  problems  will  be  created? 

What  problems  will  be  solved? 

What  are  the  alternatives? 

3.  A New  York  City  subway  map  can  be  the  focus  of  a study  of  our 
subway  system. 

What  factors  are  responsible  for  the  financial  problems  of 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority? 

What  effect  has  the  coordination  of  transportation  had  on 
service?  On  cost?  What  improvements  need  be  made? 

How  has  the  MIA  planned  for  future  adequate  service? 

4.  Individual  research  on  new  ideas  for  improved  transportation  can 
be  encouraged,  i.e.,  helicopter  service,  monorail,  hovercraft . 

5.  Students  can  take  a survey  of  where  people  in  the  ghetto  work. 

This  can  be  compared  to  subway  and  bus  route  maps  to  determine 
if  jobs  are  easily  accessible. 

a«  What  changes  are  necessary? 

b.  How  does  the  current  set-up  affect  the  employability  of 
minority  groups? 

c.  What  effect  will  the  30$  fare  have  on  people  living  in  a one- 
fare  zone?  Two-fare  zone? 
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Use  the  following  drawing  to  develop  the  major  concepts  related 
to  city  transportation. 
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7.  The  role  of  New  York  City  in  world  trade,  economic  growth  and 

regional  development  can  be  developed  by  studying  the  role  of  the 
New  York  Port  Authority.  To  facilitate  this  in-depth  study  the 
Authority  has  a Teachers  Kit  available , The  Port  of  New  York  - 
Crossroads  of  World  Trade,  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 

111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  H.Y.  10011. 
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F.  Using  a newspaper  to  learn  about  New  York  City's  financial  problems. 


The  Changing  City:  A Financial  Paradox 


The  following  report  was 
prepared  by  Richard  Phalon 
and  Michael  Stem. 


New.  York,  says  Budget  Di- 
rector Frederick  0*R.  Hayes, 
is  a “city  of  two  /aces,  a 
combination  of  affluence  and 
municipal  poverty.”  . 

On  its  affluent  side,  the 
city  has  never  had  it  so 
good.  The  glass  and  steel  of 
more  than  $i.5*biHion  worth 
of  new  office  construction  is 
being  bolted  Into  place;  retail 
sales  are  pounding  along  at 
the  rate  cf  more  than  $12.7- 
billion  a year.  Wall  Street  is 
all  capital  gains;  more  than 
70,000  jobs  have  been  added 
to  the  work  force  in  the  last 
year  alone;  unemployment  is 
at  an  all-time  low. 

Yet  there  is  evidence  of 
municipal  poverty  in  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  welfare 
rolls— chilling  evidence  be- 
cause their  growth  reflects 
society's  failure  to  nurse 
more  than  a million  blighted 
lives  into  the  mainstream  of 
its  economy;  chilling  because 
their  growth  has  compound- 
ed the  city’s  chronic  budget 
problems  and  forced  it  to  re- 
allocate money  that  migut 
otherwise  have  gone  into 


cleaner  streets,  cleaner  air, 
better  schools  and  better 
hospitals. 

The  streets  will  continue 
to  be  littered  and  the  air  con- 
taminated despite  the  fact 
that  the  city's  operating 
budget  will  reach  $6.8-billion 
next  year — more  money  than 
is  spent  by  either  the  state 
of  California  or  the  state  of 
New  York;  more  money  than 
any  Federal  budget  before 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first 
term. 


“Municipal  poverty**  and  a 
$6.6-billion  budget?  How  can 
the  two  be  squared? 

“In  the  paradox  of  this 
city's  wealth  and  Its  . munici- 
pal finances,  nothing  is  mu- 
tually  exclusive,**  Mr.  Hayes 


STho  ambitious  spectrum 
of  services  the  city  provides 
— a tuition-free  university 
and  a hospital  system,  for  in- 
stance—that  elsewhere  are 
either  paid  for  entirety  by 
state  government  or  private- 
ly run. 

4A  “balance  of  payments'* 
problem  that  is  widening  be- 
cause of  the  growing  number 
of  high -salary  commuters 
who  make  them  money  here 
but  pay  most  of  their  taxes 
in  the  suburbs. 

*The  $16.24>illion  worth 
of  property  here— 36  per  cent 
of  total  valuations— that  is 
exempt  from  the  real-estate 
tax  because  it  serves  reli- 
gious, educational,  charitable 
or  government  purposes. 

Ca  comparatively  inelastic 
tax  structure  that  leaves  the 
city  vulnerable  to  inflation 
and  a complicated  tangle  of 
relationships  with  the  state 
and  Federal  governments 
that  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  city  to  retain  a larger 
share  of  the  enormous  wealth 
it  generates. 


Taxes  Up,  Service  Down 


What  all  this  means  for, 
say.  the  average  householder 
in  Queens  is  that  he  must 
pay  higher  taxes,  but  must 
wait  longer  to  have  the  pot- 
hole in  fits  street  repaired, 
continue  to  suffer  a street- 
Cleaning  operation  that  one 
cty  official  concedes  to  be 
“worse  than  five  years  ago,” 
have  his  children  attend  im- 
properly maintained  schools 
ana  Me  the  parks  in  his 
neighborhood  continue  to  de- 
teriorate. 

Hie  city  bears  roughly  only 
30  per  cent  of  all  welfare 
ftymentt  (the  Federal  and 
I ptfo  governments  absorb  the 
rtyt),  but  its  tax  revalues 
simply  have  not  grown  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  foe.  poor  and  at  foe  same 
time  keep  pace  with  its  other, 
more  traditional  services. 

The  pressures  have  forced 
a significant  shift  in  the 
city's  spending  mix. 

A comparison  of  foe  aver- 
age shares  going  to  vital 
services  in  foe  penou  of  1963 
through  fiscal  1966  and  In 
fiscal  1967  through  next 
year’s  projection  shows  the 
following:  public  schools 

dropped  from  26  per  cent  of 
foe  budget  to  2L91:  police 


Who  Faya  the  Bill? 

, City  budgets  are  of  neces- 
sity a Maid  of  economics 
and  politics.  Mayors  must 
take  into  account  the  fact 
that  much  of  foe  city's  mon- 
ey comes  from  foo  state 
Legislature. 

Albany  did  provide  more 
money  — state  aid  will 
amount  to  24.9  per  cent  of 
next  year's  budget  contested 
with  24.7  per  cent  this  year- 
hut  unlike  foe  emergency  in- 
fusions of  foe  pasi,  not 
enough  more  money  to  com- 
pensate for  foo  increased 
cost  of  running  foe  city. 

The  structure  of  foe  city’s 
revenue  base  has  proved 
unequal  to  foe  task.  Though 
New  Yorkers  me  among  foe 
most  highly  foxed  people  in 
the  nation,  the  major  levies 
on  which  the  city  has  tradi- 
tionally relied  (sales  and  teal 
estate  taxes)  are  compara- 
tively inelastic.  They  tend  to 
expand  no  faster  than  the 
economy  as  a whole. 

The  city  Income  tax, 
wrung  out  of  foo  Legislature 
in  1966,  offers  more  growth 
potential,  but  it  is  no  pana- 
cea. 

Since  1963  foe  city's  needs 
—as  expressed  by  foo  budget 
— have  increased  136.5  per 
cent.  Real  estate  tax  yields, 
however,  have  risen  only 
72.7  per  cent  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  all  othnr  levies 
(sales  tar  es,  corporation 
taxes  and  foe  like)  have 
risen  only  118  per  cent 
The  way  those  yields  have 
lagged  haps  to  explain  why 
New  York  runs  a chronic 
budget  gap  — why  projected 
spending  always  exceeds 
what  foo  city  can  expect  to 
take  in. 

The  influx  of  foe  poor  and 
foe  compounded  miseries  of 
slum  life  has  meant  higher 
costs  sot  only  for  welfare, 
but  also  for  health  services, 
remedial  education,  and  ex- 
panded Are  and  police  pro- 
tection. 

Further,  the  poorer  people 
do  not  pay  as  much  In  taxes 
as  the  hlgh-income  people 
they  replaced.  Many  of  the 
expatriates  take  a high  share 
of  the  new  white-collar  jobs 
being  produced  by  ihe  city’s 
expanding  economy  but  the 
bulk  of  their  local  tax  b.'li 


The  States’  Viewpoint 


A*s  a “creature  of  the 
state,”  the  city  gets  its  tax- 
ing powers  only  from  the 
Legislature.  And  as  a panel 
of  experts  noted  in  a recent 
issue  of  Nation’s  Cities,  a 
publication  for  municipal 
planners,  the  states  “have 
seen  fit  to  limit  the  cities* 
taxing  powers,  partly  be- 
cause foe  states  do  not  want 
the 'cities  dipping  deep  into 
the  same  tax  sources  the 
states  depend  on  for  their 
own  support;  partly  because 
some  state  legislators  still  do 
not  trust  their  cities,  and 
partly  because  state  legis- 
lators do  not  always  under- 
stand their  cities’  problems.” 
Even  if  the  city  had  un- 
limited taxing  power  of  its 
own,  it  could  not  use  it  freely. 
High  taxes  are  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  a number  of  man- 
ufacturers have  left  the  city, 
taking  with  them  in  the  last 
19  years  almost  200,000  blue 
collar  jobs— jobs  that  might 
have  helped  to  take  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 


‘Decay  in  Quality* 

High  taxes  are  also  one  of 
foe  reasons  whv  so  many 
comparatively  high  - salaried 
former  New  Yorkers  now 
call  foe  subtubs  home— an 
economic  nodus  foe  city 
cannot  afford  to  accelerate. 

Yet  if  foe  city  cannot  tap 
new  revenue  sources  it  faces 
what  Mr.  Hayes  calls  a “decay 
in  the  quality  of  urban  life.” 
“If  we're  going  to  maintain 
foe-  kind  of  life  we  want  to 
have,”  he  says,  “it  is  going  to 
take  a lot  of  money.” 

Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  Washington,  the 
way  the  city  sees  things.  It 
calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  Ml  welfare 
costs  and  an  extended  sys- 
tem of  revalue  sharing  in 
which  Washington  would 
automatically  make  sizable 
outright  grants  to  the  cities 
every  year.  ■ 

The  premise  is  pegged  to 
the  enormous  elasticity  of  the 
Federal  income  tax,  which, 
because  of  its  progressive  rate 
structure,  yields  a 15  per  cent 
increase  in  revenues  for  every 
10  per  cent  increase  in  the 
total  output  of  the  nation's 
goods  ana  mmiHcm. 
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rector  Frederick  O’R.  Hayes, 
is  a “city  of  two  ^faces,  a 
combination  of  affluence  and 
municipal  poverty." 

On  its  affluent  side,  the 
city  has  never  had  it  so 
good.  The  glass  and  steel  of 
more  than  $1.5-bil!ion  worth 
of  new  office  construction  is 
being  bolted  into  place;  retail 
sales  are  pounding  along  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  812.7- 
billion  a year;  Wall  Street  is 
all  capital  gains;  more  than 
70,000  jobs  have  been  added 
to  the  work  force  in  the  last 
year  alone;  unemployment  is 
at  an  all-time  low. 

Yet  there  is  evidence  of 
municipal  poverty  in  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  welfare 
rolls— —chilling  evidence  be- 
cause their  growth  reflects 
society's  failure  to  nurse 
more  than  a million  blighted 
lives  into  the  mainstream  of 
its  economy;  chilling  because 
their  growth  has  compound- 
ed the  city's  chronic  budget 
problems  and  forced  it  to  re- 
allocate  money  that  might 
otherwise  have  gone  into 

cleaner  streets,  cleaner  air, 
better  schools  and  better 
hospitals. 

The  streets  will  continue 
to  be  littered  and  the  air  con- 
taminated despite  the  fact 
that  the  city's  operating 
budget  will  reach  $6.6-billion 
next  year — more  money  than 
is  spent  by  either  the  state 
of  California  or  tlte  state  of 
New  York;  more  money  than 
any  Federal  budget  before 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  first 
term. 

“Municipal  poverty”  and  a 
$6.6-billon  budget?  How  can 
the  two  be  squared? 

“In  the  paradox  of  this 
city's  wealth  and  its  . munici- 
pal finances,  nothing  is  mu- 
tually exclusive,"  Mr.  Hayes 
says  "We’re  going  broke  on 
86.6-billion  a year.” 

Moreover,  to  a large  ex- 
tent the  city  is  molded  by  a 
myriad  of  forces  beyond  its 
control— the  birth  rate,  the 
uncertainties  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  technological  develop- 
ments that  simultaneously 
improve  and  retard  the  ur- 
ban environment,  and  even 
out-of-state  elections  that 

mA  to  Congress  men  unat- 
tuned to  or  unsympathetic 
with$fe.ur*n  crisif. 

Added  to  this  is  a welfare 
and  antipoverty  effort  that 
has  proliferated  from  10.8 
per  cent  of  the  budget  in 
1963  to  26.8  per  cent  now 
andiw  following  factors: 

q£be  growing  union  mili- 
tants of  the  city’s  354,600 
employes  who  have  come 
away  from  the  bargaining 
table  with  sizable  gains  and 
pushed  labor  costs  to  60  per 
cent*!  the  budget. 


state  government  or  private- 
ly  run. 

4A  “balance  of  payments’* 
problem  that  is  widening  be- 
cause of  the  growing  number 
of  high  - salary  commuters 
who  make  their  money  here 
but  pay  most  of  their  taxes 
in  the  suburbs. 

fThe  $16.2-biliion  worth 
of  property  here— 36  per  cent 
of  total  valuations— that  is 
exempt  from  the  real-estate 
tax  because  it  serves  reli- 
gious, educational,  charitable 
or  government  purposes. 

fA  comparatively  inelastic 
tax  structure  that  leaves  the 
city  vulnerable  to  inflation 
and  a complicated  tangle  of 
relationships  with  the  state 
and  Federal  governments 
that  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  city  to  retain  a larger 
share  of  the  enormous  wealth 
it  generates. 

Taxes  Up,  Service  Down 

What  all  this  means  for, 
say.  the  average  householder 
in  Queens  is  that  he  must 
pay  higher  taxes,  but  must 
wait  longer  to  have  the  pot- 
hole in  his  street  repaired, 
continue  to  suffer  a street- 
Cleaning  operation  that  one 
c.‘ty  official  concedes  to  be 
"worse  than  five  years  ago,” 
have  his  children  attend  im- 
properly maintained  schools 
and  see  the  parks  in  his 
neighborhood  continue  to  de- 
teriorate. 

The  city  bears  roughly  only 
30  per  cent  of  all  welfare 
fiyments  (the  Federal  and 
J tpfa  governments  absorb  the 
ifjt),  but  its  tax  revenues 
simply  have  not  grown  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  needs 
of  die.  poor  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  pace  with  its  other, 
more  traditional  services. 

The  -pressures  have  forced 

* significant  shift  in  the 
city's  spending  mix. 

A comparison  of  the  aver- 
age shares  going  to  vital 
services  in  the  period  of  1963 
through  fiscal  1966  and  in 
fiscal  1967  through  next 
year’s  projection  shows  the 
following:  public  schools 

dropped  from  26  per  cent  of 
the  budget  to  21.91;  police 
Work  from  9.53  per  cent  to 
8.3;  firefighting  from  4.95 
per  cent  to  3.66;  sanitation 
from  3.54  per  cent  to  2.87; 
hospitals  from  7 per  cent  to 
&56. 

The  city  has  always  had  a 
difficult  time  making  munic- 
ipal ends  meet.  From  1962 
to  1966,  for  example,  it  ran 
deficits  that  ranged  from 
V>5-miilion  to  5300-million, 
deficits  that  were  covered  by 
dipping  into  reserves,  by  bor- 
rowing against  future  budg- 
ets and  fay  the  sale  of  long- 
term notes  that  are  still  being 
paid  off  at  the  rate  of  more 
that,  850-million  a year. 

Not  since  the  days  of  the 
Depression,  however,  has  the 
treasury’s  plight  been  so  ap- 
parent as  m the  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Mayor  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
the  City  Council  last  April  15. 

The  way  the  Mayor  saw 
things,  the  budget— though 
8597-million  more  than  the 
86-billion  the  city  expects  to 
spend  this  year— fett  8668- 
million  short  of  what  it 
would  take  just  to  hold  muni-. 

cipal  services  at  the  current 

* . -« 


tnat  much  of  the  cityt  mon- 
ey comes  from  the  State 
Legislature. 

Albany  did  provide  more 
money  — state  aid  will 
amount  to  24.9  par  cent  of 
next  year's  budget  compared 
with  24.7  per  cent  this  year— 
but  unlike  the  emergency  in- 
fusions of  the  past;  not 
enough  more  money  to  com- 
pensate for  the  increased 
cost  of  running  the  city. 

The  structure  of  the  city's 
revenue  base  has  proved 
unequal  to  the  task.  Though 
New  Yorkers  are  among  the 
most  highly  taxed  people  in 
the  nation,  the  major  levies 
on  which  the  city  has  tradi- 
tionally relied  (sales  and  real 
estate  taxes)  are  compara- 
tively inelastic.  They  tend  to 
expand  no  faster  than  the 
economy  as  a whole. 

The  city  income  tax, 
wrung  out  of  the  Legislature 
in  1966,  offers  more  growth 
potential,  but  it  is  no  pana- 
cea. 

Since  1963  the  city's  needs 
—as  expressed  by  the  budget 
— have  increased  136.5  per 
cent  Real  estate  tax  yields, 
however,  have  risen  only 
72.7  per  cent  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  all  other  levies 
(sales  taxes,  corporation 
taxes  and  the  like)  have 
risen  only  118  per  cent. 

The  way  those  yields  have 
lagged  helps  to  explain  why 
New  York  runs  a chronic 
budget  gap  — why  projected 
spending  always  exceeds 
whet  the  city  can  expect  to 

*»h>  In. 

The  influx  of  the  poor  and 
the  compounded  miseries  of 
sinm  life  has  meant  higher 
costs  not  only  for  welfare, 
but  also  for  health  services, 
remedial  education,  and  ex- 
panded fire  and  police  pro- 
tection. 

Further,  the  poorer  people 
do  not  pay  as  much  in  taxes 
as  the  high-income  people 
they  replaced.  Many  of  the 
expatriates  take  a high  share 
of  the  new  white-collar  jobs 
being  produced  by  the  city’s 
expanding  economy  but  the 
bulk  of  their  local  tax  bill 

{toes  to  support  government 
n New  Jersey,  Long  Island 
and  Westchester  instead  of 
New  York  City,  the  city  is 
not  likely  to  get  any  more 
major  taxing  power  out  of 
the  Legislature. 

It  would  like  very  much, 
for  instance,  to  have  the  in- 
come levy  on  commuters 
raised  to  a par  with  the  in- 
come tax  on  city  residents. 
The  possibility  of  Albany's 
going  along  with  such  a 
move  is  considered  remote 
because  the  commuters  are 
represented  by  a powerful 
bloc  in  the  Legislature. 

Similar  opposition  from 
suburban  ana  upstate  legisla- 
tors has  blocked  city  propos- 
als for  a higher  liquor  tax. 
for  off-track  betting  and  for 
basing  a part  of  state  aid  to 
cities  on  the  amount  m 
money  the  cities  raise  them- 
selves. 


of  experts  noted  in  a recant 
issue  of  Nation's  Cities,  a 
publication  for  municipal 
planners,  the  states  "have 
seen  fit  to  limit  the  cities* 
taxing  powers,  partly  be- 
cause the  states  do  not  want 
tye  vcities  dipping  deep  into 
the  same  tax  sources  the 
states  depend  on  for  their 
own  support;  partly  because 
some  state  legislators  still  do 
not  trust  their  cities,  and 
partly  because  state  legis- 
lators do  not  always  under- 
stand their  cities*  problems.” 
Even  if  the  city  had  un- 
limited taxing  power  of  its 
own,  it  could  not  use  it  freely. 
High  taxes  are  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  a number  of  man- 
ufacturers have  left  the  city, 
taking  with  than  in  the  last 
19  years  almost  200,000  blue 
collar  jobs— jobs  that  might 
have  helped  to  take  some  of 
the  pressure  off  the  welfare 
rolls. 


'Decay  in  Quality* 

High  taxes  are  also  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many 
comparatively  high  • salaried 
former  New  Yorkers  now 
call  the  suburbs  home— an 
economic  exodus  the  city 
cannot  afford  to  accelerate. 

Yet  if  the  city  cannot  tap 
new  revenue  sources  It  faces 
what  Mr.  Hayes  calls  a 
in  the  quality  of  urba 
"If  we’re  going  to  maintain 
the'  kind  of  life  we  want  to 
have,”  he  says,  "it  is  going  to 
take  a lot  of  money.” 

Where  is  the  money  to 
come  from?  Washington,  the 
way  the  city  sees  tilings.  It 
calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  all  welfare 
costs  and  an  extended  sys- 
tem of  revenue  sharing  in 
which  Washington  would 
automatically  make  sizable 
outright  grants  to  the  cities 
every  year.  • 

The  premise  is  pegged  to 
the  enormous  elasticity  of  the 
Federal  income  tax,  which, 
because  of  its  progressive  rate 
structure,  yields  a 15  per  cent 
increase  in  revenues  for  every 
10  per  cent  increase  In  the 
total  output  of  the  nation's 
goods  and  services. 

Federal  spending,  on  the 
other  hand— heavy  military 
demands  such  as  Vietnam 
aside— tends  to  rise  at  a slow- 
er rate  than  national  output 
The  result,  many  economists 
argue,  is  a "fiscal  dividend” 
that  could  mean  salvation  for 
th?  cities. 


(From  New  York  Times,  1969) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

X.  What  factors  have  led  to  an  increase  in  New  York  City's  budget? 

2.  How  has  the  city  tried  to  raise  the  revenue  to  meet  the  budget 
demands?  What  are  the  shortcomings  of  our  tax  structure? 

3.  How  has  the  city  rearranged  its  budgetary  priorities?  Why  was 
this  done?  What  effect  has  it  had? 

4.  How  has  New  York  State  helped  the  city  with  its  financial  dif- 
ficulties? How  has  it  hindered  the  solution  of  these  problems? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  would  increased  taxing  power  for  New  York  City  create  a 
dilemma  for  the  city  government?  What  problems  could  be  solved? 
What  new  problems  might  be  created? 

2.  Should  central  city  financing  be  developed  on  a regional  basis? 

3.  Why  do  some  people  feel  that  revenues  needed  to  solve  New  York 
City’s  problems  must  come  from  outside  the  city?  Do  you  agree? 
Why? 

4.  How  should  social  overhead  capital  costs  be  financed? 
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Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  can  study  the  chart  below  and  answer  the  questions  that 
follow: 


TtoMnrVerfcTtmn  *trl II6M& 


a.  What  are  the  major  sources  of  income  of  the  City  of  New  York? 

b.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  using  the  property  tax  as  a major 
source  of  city  revenue? 

c.  Why  is  New  York*s  problem  complicated  by  state  and  federal 
taxation? 

d.  What  are  the  major  expenditures  of  the  city? 
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e.  How  does  the  graph  show  priorities  and  the  rearrangement  of 
priorities? 

f . How  would  you  rearrange  priorities  for  next  year? 

2.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  increase  city  revenues. 

Some  of  these  are: 

Raising  the  city  income  tax 

Raising  commuter  taxes 

Off-track  betting 

Taxing  the  income  producing  property  of  religious,  charitable 
and  educational  organizations 

More  state  aid 

Federal  tax  sharing  with  cities  and  states 

a.  Which  of  these  proposals  do  you  favor?  Why? 

b.  Which  do  you  oppose?  Why? 

c.  What  difficulties  might  be  created  by  instituting  some  of  the 
taxes  suggested? 

d.  What  financial  problems  does  the  State  of  New  York  have?  How 
has  it  affected  its  relationship  with  New  York  City? 

e.  How  has  the  Nixon  administration  reacted  to  the  tax  sharing 
proposals?  Why  might  this  help  New  York?  What  are  the  short- 
comings of  this  plan? 

3.  Have  students  study  the  two  cartoons  below. 


Raising  the  city  income  tax 
Raising  commuter  taxes 
Off-track  betting 


Taxing  the  income  producing  property  of  religious,  charitable 
and  educational  organizations 

More  state  aid 

Federal  tax  sharing  with  cities  and  states 

a.  Which  of  these  proposals  do  you  favor?  Why? 

b.  Which  do  you  oppose?  Why? 

c.  What  difficulties  might  be  created  by  instituting  some  of  the 
taxes  suggested? 

d.  What  financial  problems  does  the  State  of  New  York  have?  How 
has  it  affected  its  relationship  with  New  York  City? 

e.  How  has  the  Nixon  administration  reacted  to  the  tax  sharing 
proposals?  Why  might  this  help  New  York?  What  are  the  short- 
comings of  this  plan? 

3.  Have  students  study  the  two  cartoons  below. 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  c®erfr®?t0  Cart°°n  I*  Where  must  financial  aid  to  the  cities 


2. 


Why  does  Uncle  Sam  appear  shaken  by  the 
is  so  much  money  needed? 


request  for  money? 


Why 


society?8  ^ h«"  « *«••» 


4. 


Why  is  a massive  effort  needed 
Civilization”  from  destruction? 


in  order  to  save  our  "Centers  of 
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introduction 


The  first  five  themes  have  thus  far  concentrated  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States;  its  organization  and  development  as  well  as  the  problems  it 
faces.  The  student  is  now  prepared  to  analyze  another  approach  to  economic 
organization.  The  materials  allow  the  student  to  view  how  the  Soviet 
economy  is  organized,  to  understand  how  people  live  under  such  a system  and 
to  evaluate  the  problems  the  economy  faces  today. 

In  this  theme  the  learning  activities  are  centered  around  significant 
questions. 

I.  How  is  the  Soviet  system  of  a planned  economy  organized? 

II.  How  well  does  the  Soviet  economy  provide  for  its  people? 

I.  HOW  WELL  DOES  THE  SOVIET  ECONOMT  PROVIDE  FOR  ITS  PEOPLE? 

Emphases;  The  standard  of  living  varies  among  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  role  of  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  unlike  their 
role  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Using  case  studies  to  discover  how  people  live  in  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


I 

Life  of  the  Kozlov  Family 

Thirty-four  year  old  Vladimir  Kozlov  and  his  wife,  Antonina,  32, 
live  with  their  6 year  old  son  Alyosha  in  a two -room  apartment  on 
the  fifth  floor  of  a huge  housing  block  in  Moscow’s  eastern  in- 
dustrial district.  The  Kozlovs  both  work  - he  at  a ball- Dear ing 
factory  and  she  rt  an  engineering  institute.  Antonina  is  first  to 
leave  for  work,  at  7:45  in  the  morning.  Vladimir  and  Alyosha 
leave  together  50  minutes  later.  (Like  many  Russian  children  tinder 
school  age,  Alyosha  spends  the  days  with  his  grandmother  - though  as 
the  supply  of  nonworking  grandmothers  steadily  diminishes,  state-run 
nurseries  are  more  and  more  taking  over  the  care  of  the  preschoolers.) 

In  the  evening  after  work,  Vladimir  Kozlov,  who  is  a Communist  Party 
member  ("It  gives  me  a sense  of  doing  something”),  frequently  has  to 
attend  to  party  business.  And  each  evening  on  her  way  home,  Antonina 
has  to  stop  off  to  pick  up  Alyosha  and  do  her  shopping.  -This  often 
involves  trudgiig  from  store  to  store  and  waiting  in  interminable  lines 
for  targains.  Usually,  Antonina  buys  her  groceries  at  the  nearby 
state-run  gastronom,  where  food  is  cheaper  than  in  the  collective- 
farm  food  market  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  bus  ride  from  the  Kozlovs* 
home.  Altogether,  the  Kozlovs  spend  about  $175  on  food  each  month, 
out  of  a combined  salary  of  $289  (260  rubles).  In  fact,  after  all 
the  bills  have  been  paid,  a bare  $65  is  left  for  clothes  and  enter- 
tainment. 

This,  however,  does  not  weigh  as  heavily  on  the  Kozlovs  as  it  might 
on  an  American  couple,  since  the  Kozlovs  feel  no  need  to  save. 

Besides  guaranteed  employment,  Vladimir  and  Antonina  know  that  the 
state  will  provide  them  with  free  medical  attention,  a 75  per  cent 
subsidized  vacation  each  year  and  free  education  for  Alyosha. 
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Hiey  pay  only  $10  a month  for  their  apartment  (for  which  the®-  waited 
four  years)  and  if  they  chose  to  buy  a major  appliance  on  time, 
they  would  be  charged  no  interest. 


In  fact,  the  Kozlovs  do  not  have  a car  or  washing  machine  or  dish- 
wa®“er' \ 1±ke  a growing  number  of  Soviet  families,  they  do  own 

a TV  set,  and  their  apartment  is  pleasantly  furnished.  But  it  is 
also  cramped.  Since  they  have  exactly  the  minimum  living  space 
to  which  each  Muscovite  is  theoretically  entitled  (10  square  yards 
apiece ) , ^ Antonina  and  Vladimir  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  a daybed 
in  the  living  room  ard  to  use  the  other  room  both  as  Alyosha’s 
sleeping  quarters  and  Vladimir’s  study. 


Crowded  as  the  Kozlovs  are,  they  are  relatively  fortunate.  Unlike 
millions  of  other  Russians,  they  do  not  have  to  share  their  apart- 
ment with  one  or  more  other  families.  Thus  they  escape  the  constant 
nagging  quarreis  over  who  pays  what  share  of  the  light  bill  and  such 
humiliating  expedients  as  metered  toilets. 

(Adopted  from  Newsweek.  May  2,  1956) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  is  life  for  the  Kozlov  family  similar  to  life  of  a working 
family  in  America? 

2.  What  differences  are  pointed  out  by  the  case  study?  What 
differences  can  you  infer  from  this  selection? 

3.  What  improvements  would  you  as  a member  of  the  Koslove  family  be 
striving  for?  Would  an  American  be  striving  for  the  same  things? 


II 

Down  on  the  Farm 

....still  a major  problem  for  Soviet  leaders:  how  to  bring  the 
living  standard  of  the  108  million  people  in  rural  areas  closer 
to  that  of  the  124  million  Russians  who  live  in  the  nation’s 
burgeoning  cities. 

At  the  moment  the  gap  is  enormous.  Mere  often  than  not,  fields 
are  worked  by  one  wheezing  tractor  and  phalanxes  of  stoop- shouldered 
women.  Running  water,  gas,  plumbing,  or  more  than  one  paved  street 
in  a farm  village  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Western 
®*tSjnate  that  a toird  to  half  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  farms  are 
still  without  permanent  electricity.  Wages  usually  those  in  the 
city  and  educational  facilities  are  so  inferior  that  only  a small 
portion  of  farm  youngsters  wind  up  at  Soviet  universities. 

Well-Run  Farm:  Like  every  other  stereotype  in  the  U.S.S.R.  today, 
however,  this  one  is  changing,  too.  Particularly  in  rural  areas 
where  electricity  and  television  have  penetrated,  both  cultural 
and  living  standards  have  go rift  MhiT.  gowj**.  - — .j u 


also  cramped • Since  they  have  exactly  the  minimum  living  space 
to  which  each  Muscovite  is  theoretically  entitled  (10  square  yards 
apiece),  Antonina  and  Vladimir  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  a daybed 
in  the  living  room  and  to  use  the  other  room  both  as  Alyosha*  s 
sleeping  quarters  and  Vladimir’s  study. 

Crowded  as  the  Kozlovs  are,  they  are  relatively  fortunate.  Unlike 
millions  of  other  Russians,  they  do  not  have  to  share  their  apart- 
ment with  one  or  more  other  families.  Thus  they  escape  the  constant 
nagging  quarrels  over  who  pays  what  share  of  the  light  bill  and  such 
humiliating  expedients  as  metered  toilets. 

(Adopted  from  Newsweek,  May  2,  19 66) 


questions  tor  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  is  life  for  the  Kozlov  family  similar  to  life  of  a working 
family  in  America? 

2.  What  differences  are  pointed  out  by  the  case  study?  What 
differences  can  you  infer  from  this  selection? 

3.  What  improvements  would  you  as  a member  of  the  Koslove  family  be 
striving  for?  Would  an  American  be  striving  for  the  same  things? 
Why? 


II 

Down  on  the  Farm 

....still  a major  problem  for  Soviet  leaders:  how  to  bring  the 
living  standard  of  the  108  million  people  in  rural  areas  closer 
to  that  of  the  124  million  Russians  who  live  in  the  nation’s 
burgeoning  cities. 

At  the  moment  the  gap  is  enormous.  More  often  than  not,  fields 
are  worked  by  one  wheezing  tractor  and  phalanxes  of  stoop- shouldered 
women.  Running  water,  gas,  plumbing,  or  more  than  one  paved  street 
in  a farm  village  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Western 
experts  estimate  that  a third  to  half  of  the  U.S.S.R.’s  farms  are 
still  without  permanent  electricity.  Wages  usually  those  in  the 
city  and  educational  facilities  are  so  inferior  that  only  a small 
portion  of  farm  youngsters  wind  up  at  Soviet  universities. 

Well-Run  Farm:  Like  every  other  stereotype  in  the  U.S.S.R.  today, 

however,  this  one  is  changing,  too.  Particularly  in  rural  areas 
where  electricity  and  television  have  penetrated,  both  cultural 
and  living  standards  have  gone  up  sharply.  While  Soviet  agriculture 
in  general  is  still  distressingly  inefficient,  a well-run  farm  can 
provide  a relatively  comfortable  exi stance  for  those  who  work  it. 

One  case  m point  is  the  sprawling  10,140  acre  Mir  (Peace)  collective 
farm  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Moscow,  near  the  ancient  provincial 
town  of  Torzhok.  Electrified  and  mechanized  (it  has  42  tractors,  21 
trucks,  10  combines),  the  farm  had  a gross  income  last  year  of  $1.5 
million.  Each  worker  in  the  1,300  member  collective  averaged  from 
$90  to  $110  a month,  roughly  what  a factory  hand  earns  in  a city. 

In  addition,  the  farmers  earned  half  again  as  much  by  selling  at 
retail  the  produce  of  their  small  private  plots. 
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f6*38**  Borisovich 

sr  ira 

look  like  one  day  - a complex  of  ^^arters  will 

rounded  by  neat  flower  beds  and  wf8®*  brick  buildings  sur- 
This  may  take  fifteen  years  °!jL wide 9 paved  streets, 

on  it.”  n years>  Mezit  said  flatly,  "but  we  are  irking 

We  are  not  like  the  canitsi  **  >*«, 

^ere  is  no  getting  around  5hf?^ainef*  "Moscow  is  Moscow. 

Kiay  have  more  in  the  stores.*  We  don^h  th®  Mg  “^Wsities. 

But  some  things  we  have  are  bett^* V haVe  a Bolshoi  Theater, 
the  time.  The  old  diffeSno^®3 P,aad  are  Setting  better  all 

is  changing.  We  have  our  own  school^6**.  eX^4^*  on  the  farm 

wrist  watches.  Thirty  households  havo  mr°  have  bicy&es  and 

“■  * **«•  * *«SX‘ 


Questions  for  Discussion 


(Adopted  from  Newsweek  May  2,  1966) 


1. 


How  does  life  on  th»  fav*«  « 

that  is  l«M»Tto^St?2rtS  fVife?  «**  do  they  hare 
farmers  do  not  enjoy?  ? What  30  the  cities  have  that  the 


way  of  life?"'"58  "°UJ'a  * Rus3lap  farmer  establish  to  improve  his 


g** farmers  5,11  the  «* 

(Source:  Sovletjtoion,  Michael  ” Petrovioh  

00 • Ginn  & Company,  1966) 


QllPg'M  r\r>c«  


"We  are  not  like  the  capital,"  he  explained*  "Moscow  is  Moscow* 
There  is  no  getting  around  it.  They  have  the  big  universities. 
They  have  more  in  the  stores.  We  don’t  have  a Bolshoi  Theater, 
But  some  things  we  have  are  better  and  are  getting  better  al I 
the  time.  The  old  differences  no  longer  exist.  Life  on  the  farm 
is  changing.  We  have  our  own  school.  The  kids  have  bicycles  and 
wrist  watches.  Thirty  households  have  TV  sets.  Almost  everyone 
has  a radio.  Little  by  little  we  are  getting  what  we  need." 

(Adopted  from  Newsweek  May  2,  1966) 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  life  on  the  farm  compare  to  city  life?  What  do  they  have 
that  is  lacking  in  the  cities?  What  do  the  cities  have  that  the 
farmers  do  not  enjoy? 


2.  What  priorities  would  a Russ  is  n farmer  establish  to  improve  his 
way  of  life? 


Collective  farmers  sell  the  produce  from  their  private  plots  at  an  open  market 


(Source:  Soviet  Union,  Michael  B.  Petrovich.  Ginn  & Company,  1966) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  can  you  infer  about  the  existence  of  private  property  in 
Russia? 

2.  Why  do  you  suppose  private  plots  and  open  markets  exist  in  Russia? 

3.  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  a large  portion  of  Russian 
agricultural  output  is  produced  on  private  plots? 
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MEN  AT  THE  TOP 
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^?L5laSh  aro2d  Moscow  and  Leingrad  in  curtained,  chauffeur- 
driven  cars.  They  wear  geometric  dresses  from  Paris,  sheepskin 

liStef  **  suits  from  Hew  York.  They  reS 

limited  editions  of  the  latest  French  hooks  and  see  private 

showings  of  the  latest  Italian  films.  "They"  are  theSoviet 
elite  - the  small  group  of  Russians  who  set  the  pace,  influence 
opinions  and  make  policies  in  the  U.S.S.R.  e 

The  charter  members  of  the  Soviet  elite  are  the  top  men  in  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  government.  Promotion  to  the  upper 

with\S+°f  lh\Soliet  Political  hierachy  automatically  carries 
SJ?  ^ of  special  privileges:  an  official  car,  a mid- 
town  apartment  and  a comfortable  country  home,  and  the  right  to 
shop  at  a network  of  Kremlin-run  stores  that  stock  imLrtS 
goods  not  available  to  the  general  public. 
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Russia  outside  *here  is  more  monQy  to  be  made  in 

3fd< ^politics  - and  more  freedom  in  spending  it. 

sallies  are  high  by  Soviet  standards  (a  full  cabinet 

$888  a ~“«0  it  is  corSderS  ^ 
owned  oo^t?Thom^  S 40  * Per80nal  "*"*»*•  privately 

^erthe\l^m»,“«^Ver ’ *5®  rlohe8t  mea*ers  °f  the  Soviet  elite 
. s name  authors.  Composers,  screenwriters  and  play- 
wrights who  receive  royalties  - sometimes  in  coveted  foreign 

™HTr  f0r  “ Creatioas-  W behind  thS  come  Sf 

ally  acceptable  painters,  sculptors  and  performing  artists 

aX^remely  fat  fees  their  work.P  Pop^eT 
Edita  lyafeha,  for  example,  earns  more  money  in  a month  from 

£®°?rd  SSieS  Personal  appearances  than  the  average  Soviet 
worker  makes  in  a year.  Finally,  the  elite  also  includes  the  ton 
inhere  of  professions  which  the  Soviet  state,  for  one  reason  or 

offtSSs  =^i*erS4.Pra°ti°ally  t^ftant:  scientists,  military 

sP°rts  stars,  journalists  and  photographers.  (Lawyers 

“cking  orderT  USly  61101,811  ’ *“*  relatively  low  U»  the  Soviet 

™ouf  the  members  of  the  elite  tend  to  be  clannish  and  inter- 

^elr  Chliaren  18  e4mission  to  dT 

essentially  on  merit  and  ambition.  Once  a 
Russian  qualifies  as  one  of  the  elite,  however,  the  nagging 

“iaJorlty  of  hla  countrymen  begS  to  melt 

LTJ2?\hiS  f0fef8n  royalties>  he  otherwise  unobtain- 

abie  goods  in  special  shops  that  accept  only  foreign  currency. 

of  ^itinf linafof 31  !?Ldre8Snf“r ’ Ms  18  ™®Pt  in  ^eed 

or  waiting  lines  of  less  august  customers  and  his  children  are 

almost  certain  to  win  admittance  to  a university. 

ThQ  infftl  1 •f'hl  ^ tnoTflr  4*T«.a,  ii.  n..  ♦ • 


limited  editions  of  the  latest  French  books  and  see  private 
showings  of  the  latest  Italian  films.  "They”  are  the  Soviet 
elite  - the  small  group  of  Russians  who  set  the  pace,  influence 
opinions  and  make  policies  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  charter  members  of  the  Soviet  elite  are  the  top  men  in  the 
Communist  Party  and  the  government.  Promotion  to  the  upper 
levels  of  the  Soviet  political  hierachy  automatically  carries 
with  it  a host  of  special  privileges:  an  official  car,  a mid- 
town  apartment  and  a comfortable  country  home,  and  the  right  to 
shop  at  a network  of  Kremlin-run  stores  that  stock  imported 
goods  not  available  to  the  general  public. 

Generally  speaking,  though,  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  in 
Russia  outside  politics  - and  more  freedom  in  spending  it. 
Official  salaries  are  high  by  Soviet  standards  (a  full  cabinet 
minister  may  earn  up  to  $888  a month)  but  it  is  considered  bad 
form  for  a party  bigwig  to  buy  a personal  automobile  or  privately 
owned  country  home. 

By  ruble  count,  moreover,  the  richest  members  of  the  Soviet  elite 
are  the  big-name  authors.  Composers,  screenwriters  and  play- 
wrights who  receive  royalties  - sometimes  in  coveted  foreign 
currency  - for  their  creations.  Right  behind  them  come  the 
officially  acceptable  painters,  sculptors  and  performing  artists 
who  command  extremely  fat  fees  for  their  work.  Pop  singer 
Edita  Pyekha,  for  example,  earns  more  money  in  a month  from 
record  sales  and  personal  appearances  than  the  average  Soviet 
worker  makes  in  a year.  Finally,  the  elite  also  includes  the  top 
members  of  professions  which  the  Soviet  state,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  considers  practically  important:  scientists,  military 

officers,  sports  stars,  journalists  and  photographers.  (Lawyers 
and  doctors,  curiously  enough,  rank  relatively  low  in  the  Soviet 
pecking  order.) 

Though  the  members  of  the  elite  tend  to  be  clannish  and  inter- 
marriage among  their  children  is  common,  admission  to  elite 
status  still  rests  essentially  on  merit  and  ambition.  Once  a 
Russian  qualifies  as  one  of  the  elite,  however,  the  nagging 
problems  that  haunt  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  begin  to  melt 
away.  With  his  foreign  royalties,  he  can  buy  otherwise  unobtain- 
able goods  in  special  shops  that  accept  only  foreign  currency. 

At  her  hairdresser's  or  dressmaker's,  his  wife  is  swept  in  ahead 
of  waiting  lines  of  less  august  customers  and  his  children  are 
almost  certain  to  win  admittance  to  a university. 

The  infallible  mark  of  the  elite  Russian,  however,  is  his  escape 
from  the  Soviet  Union's  chronic  housing  shortage.  His  apartment 
will  be  extra-large  and  he  may  even  own  it  himself.  In  recent 
years,  so  many  groups  of  writers,  artists  and  scientists  have 
clubbed  together  to  build  their  own  co-operative  apartment  houses 
in  one  section  of  Moscow's  Leningrad  sky  Brospekt  that  local  wags 
have  christened  the  area  "the  Avenue  Parvenu.”  Similarly,  the 
white  birch  forests  around  the  Soviet  capital  are  dotted  with 
villages  composed  almost  entirely  of  spacious  dachas  maintained 
as  holiday  retreats  by  members  of  the  intelligentsia. 

By  U.S.  standards,  these  oversize  apartments  and  much-prized 
country  homes  are  far  from  ostentatious;  they  are,  in  fact, 
less  impressive  than  the  homes  of  many  middle-class  Americans. 

But  they  are  apt  to  be  comfortably  - and  tastefully  - furnished. 
And  they  are  almost  certain  to  possess  a connoisseur's 
collection  of  books,  paintings,  and  records. 

(Adapted  from  Newsweek,  May  2,  19 66) 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

Caa  Bussia  be  called  a ol»eoi. 

“^i-ea  a classless  society?  Why? 

vorLTe^^Se^^oSs1^^,^"  *"  °ate«°ri“  <* 

3'  Cw  “•»*  *»  0»~  aatabllshed  „ «. 

IV 

WOMEW 

Selsed^’^™*  g^tone  Lenin  Library,  a smartly 

VST  Md^e-  At  Sfspr^Snf  E?  ^at’issu^f 
to°f®  “ Ee?  Square,  othe£  womS 5DM  d^«toent 
!?,“«  J^-laoe  underwear  eomtS^Jf*  Shoved  to  Set  up 

leather  *"?■«<•  ean^e^iS  ^S  ^ 

the  W H^!c“lorX^  c^;h0Ur  Se“<*  ^A-t* 

life  in  the  Soviet  Unfold  ^Sc^tb  th®  latest  fact  of  feminine 

SStoJ sfon*™  SOv?et  S°ve«»®t  has^nsiSeftf  °f  the  Bosherti 

^ W per  cent  of  the  SovSt^aW  I"00688*  Today,  women  make 

£|is^3  n.'tzszi  “S-ffsaara-s, 

2 “*  «-•  f-aw“gr;  SSSfiTis.”  ^2«™ 

a-.  “s  “ *-i  s^ras  -~ 

®T??  t8“  that  it  may  Cior^?  Md  ®“l«s,  and  MS  is 
parlors  where  ^ ^borSe  beaSv  6 

tatt^,’1  says  S'ovs^^f  ^ ^ ^ *Jg£  ^ts> 
“agazine  Soviet  Woman.  *?!  tln5r>  sixtyish  editor  of  tL 

s rs  5 •«?  - *££%?£• 

ladies  like  me."  want  to  be  pretty  now,  even 


TT^4.  J n 


3.  How  do  these  priorities  compare  to  those  established  in  the 
United  States? 


IV 

WOMEN 

Inside  Moscow’s  enormous,  gray  stone  Lenin  Library,  a smartly 
dressed  young  woman  engineer  pored  over  the  latest  issues  of 
Vogue  and  Elle.  At  the  sprawling,  glass-domed  GUM  department 
store  on  Red  Square,  other  women  pushed  and  shoved  to  get  up 
to  the  black-lace  underwear  counter  which  was  featuring  satin 
slips  at  $28  apiece.  And  nearby,  at  the  turo-of-the-century 
National  Cafe,  a 30-year -old  housewife  sank  wearily  into  a 
leather  chair  after  a fruitless  four-hour  search  for  ’’just 
the  right”  light-colored  spring  coat. 

All  three  of  these  scenes  reflected  the  latest  fact  of  feminine 
life  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Eoshevik 
revolution,  the  Soviet  Government  has  consistently  sought  to 
spur  Russian  women  into  educational  and  economic  equality  with 
Russian  men  - and  with  significant  success.  Today,  women  make 
up  48  per  cent  of  the  Soviet  labor  force,  supplying  among  other 
things,  one-third  of  the  nation’s  industrial  engineers  and  nearly 
three-quarters  of  its  arc-welders.  But  increasingly,  despite  the 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  fiercely  proud  of  their  ability  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  with  men,  Soviet  women  are  no  longer  content 
to  hide  their  femininity  under  a production  quota. 

/ 

^ c^c  ia  the  U.S.S.R.  Newspapers  regularly 

advise  their  female  readers  how  to  keep  slim,  apply  make-up  and  care 
for  their  skin.  The  government  plans  to  turn  out  more  and  more 
nylong  stockings,  face  powder,  lipsticks  and  curlers,  and  there  is 
even  talk  that  it  may  import  Dior  perfumes.  Moscow  and  other  big 
cities  have  set  up  Institutes  of  Cosmetology,  elaborate  beauty 
parlors  where  women  can  get  everything  from  a snow  facial  (33  cents) 
to  a ne"  nose  ($55).  "The  lot  of  women  in  our  country  is  getting 
better,  says  Maria  Ovsyannikova,  the  tiny,  sixtyish  editor  of  the 
magazine  Soviet  Woman.  ”If  you  would  have  seen  us  during  the  war 
you’d  realize  the  difference.  We  all  want  to  be  pretty  now.  even 
old  ladies  like  me." 

a few  years  a&°  few  Soviet  women  spent  much  time  on  themselves. 
Under  Stalin  a girl  would  have  been  criticized  for  wasting  valuable 
working  hours  at  a beauty  parlor,"  one  woman  explained.  And  even 
now  the  average  Russian  woman  has  trouble  finding  any  spare  time. 
Besides  putting  in  seven  hours  a day  at  a job,  she  is  expected  to 
perform  all  the  normal  female  housekeeping  chores  - and  still  stay 
beautiful.  "Twelve  billion  working  days  - that  is  what  women 
spend  on  housework  each  year,"  one  woman  complained  bitterly. 

I could  put  up  with  it  all  if  just  once  in  a while  my  husband 
would  show  some  understanding , ’’  another  woman  added  wearily. 

And  this,  of  course,  gets  right  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  equality  and  independence  that  Soviet  women  now  enjoy  have 
been  achieved  only  at  a price;  they  are  no  longer  treated  as 
fragile  flowers.  Soviet  men,  in  general,  seem  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  sense  of  protectiveness  toward  their  comrade  wives 
frequently  treat  them  with  what  would  be  regarded  in  the  West  as 
boorishness 5 Soviet  husbands  rarely  bother  to  introduce  their 
wives  at  parties  and  in  many  cases  don’t  even  bother  to  take 
them  along  when  they  go  out# 
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5kSy  it^^ftoTtorfafTSat1^  0f  S0Viet  men-  admire 

girls  as  equals  and  see  no  rL^  ^T  *>  accept 

when  they  become  wives  "The  v°fLt0  *?*?*  them  differently 
not  simply  boys  in  skirts,"  argues  " that  girls  ** 

°^s  SSStoKiSST; nTSISr^*  boy-girl 

overworked.  toe  Ifescow  ^e  even  ™^  W°“6n  Were  “*  80 
that,  while  it  was  fine  to  have  a lob  ("rt  ke  *S  t0  i**88®8* 
coming  just  a shadow  of  my  husband  "J.1,  k1ee?s  “®  from  be- 
day  should  be  shortened  fbr  wom^i  f?  explained) , the  work- 

bcrnse,  the  children  and  themselves  t0  th« 

bitterly,  "the  diffe^An*,,,  v *,  * *s  1 see  it,  she  said 

world  and  woVen^rS  Vort^Lr^v, *“  the  caPitali8* 
day  to  run  our  households."  ^ t We  have  seven  hours  less  a 


(Adapted  from  Newsweek,  May  2,  1966) 


Other  Russian  women,  however,  maintain  that  hoy-girl  relation- 
ships would  iron  themselves  out  if  only  women  were  not  so 
overwork  d.  One  Moscow  wife  even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that,  while  it  was  fine  to  have  a job  ("It  keeps  me  from  be- 
coming just  a shadow  of  my  husband,"  she  explained),  the  work- 
day should  be  shortened  for  women  so  they  could  attend  to  the 
house,  the  children  and  themselves,  "As  I see  it,"  she  said 
bitterly,  "the  difference  between  women  in  the  capitalist 
world  and  women  here  is  mostly  that  we  have  seven  hours  less  a 
day  to  run  our  households," 


(Adapted  from  Newsweek,  May  2,  1966) 


(Pictures  from  - The  U.S.S.R.,  Wright  Miller,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1965.) 
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.Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Hhat  are  the  major  complatetj  of  mrHQ.( 

*•  K.sr  sux’ssr  - *■»  «*-  «— « 

Russia?  ^at^^iost?6  de{!ree  of  equality  that  exists  in 

^°l^0n0W  benem  a°“  a Wgher  degree  of  equality  for 
Follow-up  Activities 

Arts  films  can  he 

Soviet  agricultural  and  industriS^if^  ^ appreolation  of 

MlM*  • F8Mly  of  Tashke“t  (Life  on  a Collective  ftra) 

MJL*-  - Pioneer  Jtoily  of  Batsk  (A  Siberian  City  is  Born) 

£is*s*R»  “ Six  Workers  of  Moscow 

^ "*om  each  according  * his  ability,  to  each  acceding  to  his  needs.- 

Karl  Marx 

^mneach  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 

Soviet  Constitution,  1936 

Questions  tor  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  do  the  two  statements  differ? 

2.  «*y  do  you  suppose  the  1936  constitution  changes  «ar*.s  slogan? 

3-  r^e1t0Stt  £e^eS8  ^ 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  have  the  Soviet  leaders  abandoned  the  ideals  of  Marx? 

2>  soviet  leaders? 

the  Uhion°of  SoviethR^-i ebowtog  how  they  view  life  in 
things  as:  socialist  Republics.  Cartoons  can  show  such 

life  on  a collective  farm 

- the  contrast  in  living  standards 

- production  and  consumption  problems. 

**  RecommSdS  for  Students  AcSevW  I?L0W  5rade  Lev'el 

uuaenns  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level 

see 
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II*  I®  SOVIET  SYSTEM  OF  A FLAMED  ECONOMY  ORGANIZED? 

Emphases:  The  Soviet  economy  is  essentially  one  of  central 

and  direction.  ^ 

Official  and  unofficial  institutions  have  developed  to 
move  the  economy  away  from  total  central  planning. 

In  many  respects  the  Soviet  economy  has  not  performed 
as  wen  as  the  American  economy. 

A.  Using  a chart*  to  understand  how  the  Russian  economic  system  is 
organized: 


Central  Statistical  Adminis- 
tration provides  data  on 
available  resources  and  pro- 
ductive capacities 


Presidium 

of 

Communist  Party 
sets  broad  goal** 


Gosplan 

(State  Planning  Commission 
writs  out  details  of 
plan) 


Regional  Councils 
Check  plans  against  productive 


capacity  of  region 


□ □ 


(local 

factories) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Where  are  economic  goals  established  in  the  Soviet  economy? 
Where  in  the  American  economy? 

• 2.  What  is  the  position  of  the  GOSELAH?  Is  there  an 
counterpart  to  the  GOSPLAN? 

3*  Who  participates  in  making  the  final  economic  decisions? 
Follow-up  Activities 

**1.  Individual  Research 


Students  can  determine  the  functions  of  each  of  the  following 
in  the  Soviet  system: 


GOSBANK 

Regional  Councils 


In  many  respects  the  Soviet  economy  has  not  performed 
as  well  as  the  American  economy. 

A.  Using  a chart’  to  understand  how  the  Russian  economic  system  is 
organized: 


Central  Statistical  Adminis- 
tration provides  data  on 
available  resources  and  pro- 
ductive capacities 

Presidium 

of 

Communist  Party 
sets  broad  goals 


Gosplan 

(State  Planning  Commission 
works  out  details  of  annual 
plan) 


Regional  Councils 
Check  plans  against  productive 
capacity  of  region 

db  ducb  ch  u 


(local 

factories) 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Where  are  economic  goals  established  in  the  Soviet  economy? 
Where  in  the  American  economy? 

2.  What  is  the  position  of  the  GOSPLAH?  Is  there  an  American 
counterpart  to  the  GOSPLAN? 

3.  Who  participates  in  malting  the  final  economic  decisions? 
Follow-up  Activities 

**1.  Individual  Research 

Students  can  determine  the  functions  of  each  of  the  following 
in  the  Soviet  system: 

GOSBANK 

Regional  Councils 
Turnover  Tax 

2.  The  class  can  engage  in  an  exercise  designed  to  show  that 
planning  is  a difficult  process  and  that,  as  in  all  economic 
systems,  the  interrelationships  in  the  economy  complicate 
the  problems. 

To  make  100  widgets,  requires  50  additional  globs. 

To  make  50  globs,  requires  50  additional  majigs. 

To  50  majigs,  requires  50  additional  widgets. 

^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level 
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ERIC 


5S9 


prodStT^m^eedS  to^roluoe  S'*  ^ **•  Widgets' 


What 


Worksheet 


100  widgets  require  50  globs 
50  globs  require  50  majigs 


50  majigs  require  50  widgets 
50  widgets  require 

— needs 


, needs 
needs 
needs 


needs 


needs 

Using  excerpts  from  economic  t^xf q i . 

In  Russia:  °mic  texts  to  learn  how  planning  is  implemented 


on  the  suPPly^^tSials^t^in0fe^“eWiS  detailed  formation 
allocated,  the  labor  he  is  to  uZT  ± f the  e<^Fment  he  will  be 
get  the  final  product  out!  ?is  lob^s  £ °n\  J?  it,s  to  hi  to 
exceeds  his  quota,  he  is  praised  tL  ° "f6*  the  ^ota‘  » he 
economic  rewards.  These  are  mon k f party  and  gets  substantial 
vacations,  and  other  such  better  housing,  a car,  paid 

official  reward  system.  On  the  other  except  through  the 

year  below  quota,  or  if  h^req^e  s Lr f i \ hiS  plant  the 
he's  been  allocated,  he's  done  a had^oh  f“d  mterials  than 

his  special  prerequisites  are  taken  4®*s  ln0OI”fi  80ea  down; 
demoted  or  even  expelled  from  the  nonTf^’  5”  exfcreme  eases  he  may  be 
a member  if  it'sT££r£S?  ^ he  is  *«*«/ 


srss,^e;.~g-. 

«2t.  “■££’ «‘sr£~ 


(iVom  ECOUOfflCS.  Georme  lei.na  „ . 

s.rsvr  "•* i966-  r~  ZEE*, 


aiSStlons  for  and  Blseoverv 

■*  ^ “na8erS  to  carry  out  the  plan, 

2.  What  shortcomings  do  you  see  in  this  plan? 

3-  In  shat  ways  can  this  plan  be  effective? 


ltWsl£lJ?1' 5 SySt“  differ  *0®  the  American  System?  Howls 


II 


»» 


m. the  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reggies 


^hs  general  approach  +r»  i nv-  _ , 

MvMiple  ft'°“  that  regardiL’th!1^.18  ^ much  different  in 
highly  contrasted  pos  sibilitf „„  ^^a85s ' ^ regime  presents 

sss?s.,u^“wS.ita:  srs.”“m;  sets, 

SS^Si2*  tsei.  f ' ~ta».  ™ 


needs 


50  majigs  require  50  widgets 
50  widgets  require 


needs 


neeas 


neeas 


B‘  iniRus^ia:rPtS  ***  eCon<aDio  texts  learn  how  planning  is  implemented 


The  plant  manager  gets  a quota,  together  with  detailed  information 
*he.s"Pply  °?  materials  he  will  receive,  the  equipments  wm  be 

^°r  *e  fs  to  «•.  so  on.  But  it\  up  to  to  to 
get  the  final  product  out.  His  job  is  to  meet  the  quota.  If  he 

exceeds  his  quota,  he  is  praised  by  the  party  and  gets  substantial 
economic  rewards.  These  are  money,  better  housing,  a car,  paid 

and.oth^  such  benefits  not  available  except  through  the 
official  reward  system.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  plant  endsthe 

he^s  bS^Ti0**?  T Jf.h6  requires  more  laljor  materials  than 
M*  arLocated>  be's  done  a bad  job.  His  income  goes  down: 

his  special  prerequisites  are  taken  away;  in  extreme  cases  he  may  be 

' "*■  expe^Led «»e  party,  of  which  he  is  probably 
a member  if  it's  an  important  plant.  ** 

t^th^succes^of^their^lMs'^Manaaers  la?ortallce  of  80°a  managers 

comes  in  the  economy.  They  recetol^if -i 86t  T3^  the  lar8«st  in- 
for  exceeding  quotas.  But  the  connn»TH«+1S  publlc  commendations 
managerial  plrfoWe  Sns  shor™  We  haP8h  Critics  whe* 

iid  SaS^^  b*  Int^oduction  t0  Analysis 

Inc.,  p.  692.)  ’ ***  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall, 

^lestions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  are  managers  encouraged  to  carry  out  the  plan? 

2.  What  shortcomings  do  you  see  in  this  plan? 

3.  In  what  ways  can  this  plan  be  effective? 

itWs^ilar?iS  ®ystem  differ  ^om  the  American  System?  How  is 


II 

Labor  in  the  tfaion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

principle  not  ?Jch  different  in 

highly  contrasted  possibilities  to  the^goin  +Th6  5eglme  Presents 
enter  certain  elitf  occunatio^  V ? WOrkers*  Ibose  who 

oyerfUimi  the  work  norms*  thole  ^“a^fwilli^8!  “f"8  ^ 
skills  and  move  up  the  willing  to  acquire  new 

rewards  than  their  fellows  la?der  y111  receive  much  higher 

do  not  fulfill  the  work  norms  and^e^^vf  th°Se  Who  BXe  ^s^Hed, 
suffer  low  wages,  loss  of  certain  beneflto^S^^04”0^®  wlU 
even  criminal  punishment.  This  general  r^i  ^smlsflad>  f“a  perhaps 
with  a few  details.  general  picture  can  be  illustrated 
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"First  of  all,  . ..  the  wage  (rate(s)  established  for  different  jobs 
vary.  At  the  basis  of  the  system  in  every  branch  of  Soviet  industry 
is  a scale  which  sets  out  a number  of  shill  classifications  cor- 
responding to  different  responsibilities  and  degrees  of  skill.  A 
basic  rate  of  pay  is  established  for  each  of  these  categories. 
Generally  speaking,  ...  (differences  in)  wages  among  the  skill 
classifications  is  greater  than  would  be  true  in  a comparable 
American  plant  or  industry.  For  many  of  these  pay  scales,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  pay  of  the  person  in  the  highest  skill  category  and 
that  of  the  person  in  the  lowest  is  2.8  times,  in  others  3.5  times, 
and  there  are  some  industries  in  which  (the)  base  pay  rate  of  the 
highest  skill  category  is  4.5  times  as  high  as  that  of  the  lowest. 

Such  great  (differences)  between  the  highest  and  lowest  paid  manual 
workers  in  a plant  is  rare  in  industry  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition  to  this  variation  within  industries,  considerable  variation 
between  pay  scales  exists  for  different  industries.  Those  which  the 
government  considers  high-priority  industries  and  which  require 
special  skills  generally  have  much  higher  pay  scales  than  does,  say, 
the  food  industry. 

"(The  Soviet  Union  also  uses)  the  piece-rate  system  (extensively). 

...  To  a far  greater  extent  than  in  American  industry,  the  Soviet 
worker  is  paid  on  the  basis  not  of  how  much  time  he  puts  in,  but  by 
how  many  units  of  output  he  produces.  In  recent  years,  about  75 
percent  of  Soviet  industrial  workers,  for  instance,  have  been  paid 
on  a piece-rate  basis.  The  corresponding  fraction  for  American 
industry  would  be  much  smaller.  Under  the  piece-rate  system,  there 
will  be  set  for  each  job  a certain  hourly  or  daily  norm  of  output 
which  the  worker  is  supposed  to  try  to  fulfill.  If  he  fulfills  the 
norm  just  100  per  cent,  he  gets  the  basic  wage  specified  in  the  wage 
scales  described  above.  For  exceeding  the  output  norm  he  will  re- 
ceive a wage  higher  than  that  specified  in  the  wage  scale.  Moreover, 
in  recent  years  about  a third  of  Russian  industrial  workers  have  been 
paid  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Russians  cedi  the  'progressive  piece 
system.  * That  is,  the  rate  of  pay  per  unit  of  output  goes  up  as  the 
norm  for  production  is  exceeded.  Fbr  producing  more  than  a certain 
number  of  units  per  hour,  the  worker  will  be  paid  at  a successively 
higher  and  higher  rate,  so  that  if  he  overfulfills  the  norm  by  10 
per  cent  he  may  get  20  per  cent  more  income  than  if  he  just  fulfilled 
the  norm  100  per  cent. 

"Soviet  wages  are  further  differentiated  according  to  the  unattractive- 
ness of  the  work.  For  instance,  the  government  establishes  large 
geographical  (differences)  in  wages.  In  order  to  get  people  to  work 
in  the  far  north  and  in  some  of  the  remote  eastern  areas,  wages 
almost  double  those  in  most  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  offered. 

In  some  other  branches  of  industry  there  may  be  differentials  for 
dangerous  work,  for  underground  work,  and  other  unattractive 
features  of  certain  jobs. 

"The  balance  between  these  positive  and  negative  incentives  has 
varied  over  time.  Emphasis  on  the  negative  incentives  became 
particularly  strong  beginning  in  the  late  'thirties'  and  during  the 
Second  World  War.  During  the  second  World  War  some  workers,  as  for 
instance  railroad  workers,  were  even  made  subject  to  martial  law  and 
laborers  were  conscripted  and  assigned  to  factories.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  trend  has  been  more  away  from  the  negative 
incentives.  Some  of  the  repressive  labor  legislation  has  been 
repealed,  and  in  general  labor  laws  have  been  Interpreted  more 
leniently  • • • The  Russians  are  recognizing  that  a relatively 
free  labor  market,  dominated  by  positive  incentives,  is  more  ef- 
fective than  one  characterized  by  compulsion. 
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T,f°fltlve  ^centives  4«  ... 

sSS5=SS ^SaSS^s- 

i°  wl»  keeps  Possession ’0$6‘urns  M?  Sbo^lWrJdn8 

anting  this^abor  ^ * mrk^  cZct  *1“  lon«  « to 

f’®5fifsi°n  from  his  oi°ri  to  hls  “ew  eanaover  Job  with°ut  weiS 

R^r  *"*•*  Msfe«f  to^ve  M’s^r*  ^“^have 
absent  ^ t0  ’«£  - 

(from  Soviet  or  w*ne 


/ — wuric  arunlc  ^ 

(Rrom  Soviet  V„  ^rat*  or  were 

1966  pTTWTIm^-SSm,  Robert  Campbell,  nought 

Sumions  fCr  r„„  . HbU8ht°“  Co. , 


■Questiona 

JL  2™j  ^ISCOVATy 

“«***-  -AS."^  »"*««<,.  ««„  tea,uv< 

or  negative 


o „ "*“™  moentj 

*•  Do  positive  ft>.  « 

»*«  Ho.  a« best  for  SoVlet 

■Je  Do  tra  1 


*,v“  «iow?  ~ WC86  ror  Sov 

type6 ofatooentiveVe  lno*“*ives  in  the  ttwt 
4.  ^ best  here?the  States?  ^ 


4-  y *°*°  the  soviet  uni  ^ ^ ^ 

“ ‘ l*“-  - -sa-  - - — — 

^StlOM  for  Discuses-  ^ 


^^ightetwft8a  States  adopt  a m 

ttoions  react?  a Pi^o-rate  systeh  for  labor? 

How  ef*f*ftrv4.4..^  . rr 


3 * — ojr^eo  for  16 

each  acwrdi^to'hl  41118  ^e*4®  reflect  th 

W 1S  need8"J  "To  e^fao^rlS0^"1 

• Do  you  4.1 . 


'To 


O ^6  his 

workers?661  the  plece  rate  system  is  used  to 
t _ need  to  exploit  Soviet 

*•  What  +,rv. iet 


er|c 


4*  "kettles  Ofi  ™t  S0Vlet 

school  work?  What”4^68  vork  best  for  vo  4 

fon  ^ a"ees  you  lJTt  rel«tlon  to  your 

Sllow-ug  Activities  “**  to  see?  your 


^2^  Activities 

J‘*  Students  car?  l?<asa/L 


vj«  . , — iuo  j-auux  UOOJ&  over  TJO 

S who  keeps  possession  of  it  as  long  as  the  worker  is 

Jl5}*  “ft 7;  vsin^e  f worker  cannot  set  a new  job  without  pre- 

x>Snisfio«1fviab^  b°™  t0  ?iS  neW  employer»  he  virtually  have 
**^®sio5  ?is  old  employer  to  leave  his  job  ...  During  some 
p o s of  Soviet  history,  the  law  has  provided  severe  punishments 

IZ^Ton  vorkW6re"late  t0  W°rk’  *0  Came  to  work  *"»*.  were 


It 

• • • • 


1966mp~13^  P°We?’->  Hobert  CanPtell,  Houston  Mifflin  Co.., 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1*  What  do  the  following  terms  mean: 

hourly  rate,  piece  rate,  productivity,  positive  incentive, 
negative  incentive. 

2.  Do  positive  or  negative  incentives  work  best  for  Soviet 
workers?  How  do  you  know? 


3. 

k. 


Do  we  have  negative  incentives  in  the  United  States?  Which 
type  or  incentive  works  best  here? 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Union  use  the  piece-rate  system  extensively 
as  a basis  of  payment? 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1-  Stabes  *d0*,t  a piece-rate  system  for  labor? 

How  might  Unions  react? 

2.  How  effectively  does  this  system  reflect  the  philosophy  "To 
^according  to  his  needs"?  "To  each  according  to  Ms 

3*  you  the  piece  rate  system  is  used  to  exploit  Soviet 
workers? 

4.  What  types  of  incentives  work  best  for  you  in  relation  to  your 
school  work?  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see? 

Follow-up  Activities 

St2?2?ts  can  read  the  following  selections  to  find  out  what 
modifications  have  taken  place  in  the  Soviet  economic  structure. 


A chance  encounter  at  an  airport  in  Siberia  was  very  informative 
1 if?  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  my  plane  was  not  due  to  leave 

th®  3 a?3Ct  mornins-  At  the  airport  hotel  the  receptionist 
told  me  that  no  beds  were  vacant  at  the  moment,  but  that  one 
would  become  available  during  the  night. 

I settled  myself  in  an  armchair,  in  the  lounge.  A little  later 
a passenger  carrying  two  suitcases  arrived  ...  (H)e  sat  down 
besides  me  ...  Having  ordered  the  vodka,  he  plied  me  with  ques- 
tions about  the  economy.  "Let  us  take  as  an  example,"  he  said, 
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"the  Volkswagen  plant  in  Germany.  Let's  say  the  program  for  the 
year  is  ...  500,000  cars.  If  yon  include  one  spare, then  five 
tires  will  he  needed  for  each  car,  or  a total  of  2.5  million  tires. 
Suppose  the  factory  then  finds  it  can  produce  30,000  more  cars  in 
a year.  It  will  then  need  150,000  more  tires.  What  does  the 
management  do  to  get  them?  ..." 

I answered,  "Volkswagen  ...  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
extra  tires  from  the  firm  that  supplies  them,  since  that  firm, 
anticipating  such  a situation,  will  always  keep  a surplus  on  hand." 

"I  see.  But  let's  suppose  they  can't  get  them  like  that  - suppose 
the  supplying  frim  .just  hasn't  got  them." 

"In  that  case  Volkswagen  goes  to  another  tire  manufacturer." 

fr  Direct?  Just  like  that?" 

"But  suppose  the  second  firm  doesn't  have  150,000  tires  either,  and 
no  other  tire  manufacturer  in  the  country  has  them?  This  could 
happen,  couldn't  it?" 

" ...  If  that  happened  then  the  firm  would  turn  to  a tire  company 
abroad." 

"Could  they  get  the  necessary  foreign  currency?" 

"No  difficulty  about  that  ...  " 

"Then  in  your  country,"  he  said  with  a laugh,  "I  should  be  out  of 

a job . ... 

"What  do  you  do  for  a living,  then?"  I asked,  although  I already 
had  a fairly  good  idea. 

"Me?  My  specialty  is  eliminating  bottlenecks  and  oiling  the  wheels 
of  industry." 

"AhJ  I said.  "So  you're  a Zis  man?" 

He  laughed.  "You  know  the  expression?"  (it  is  a play  on  words.) 

There  is  a car  called  the  Zis,  a product  of  the  Zavod  Imeni  Stalina, 
the  Stalin  Factory  (since  renamed).  But  "Zis"  also  stands  for 
"Znakomstva  i svyazi"  (connections  and  contacts). 

I asked  him,  "How  do  you  go  about  it?" 

"I'll  tell  you.  Let's  say  a factory  is  short  of  tires  and  can't 
get  them  anywhere.  The  director  phones  me.  'Stepan  Alexeyevich,' 
he  says,  'get  me  forty  tires,  will  you?  Our  trucks  are  being  held 
up,  and  our  suppliers  have  let  us  down.  The  Glavk  (the  appropriate 
administrative  department)  can't  help  us,  and  the  Ministry  has  let 
us  down  too  . . . ’ " 

"Well,  I go  to  the  chief  accountant:  'Maxim  Ivanovich,*  I say,  'the 
director  told  me  to  come  to  you.  He  wants  me  to  get  forty  tires. 
Give  me  the  money! ' The  accountant  moans  and  groans  ...  He  always 

‘hhrnigh  Yfaa.fjv  - /Prvrvfc in Tvr»igrvn  * TT 
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extra  tires  from  the  firm  that  supplies  them,  since  that  firm, 
anticipating  such  a situation,  will  always  keep  a surplus  on  hand.” 

"I  see.  But  let’s  suppose  they  can’t  get  them  like  that  - suppose 
the  supplying  frim  just  hasn’t  got  them.” 

"In  that  case  Volkswagen  goes  to  another  tire  manufacturer.” 

‘'Direct?  Just  like  that?" 

"But  suppose  the  second  firm  doesn't  have  150,000  tires  either,  and 
no  other  tire  manufacturer  in  the  country  has  them?  This  could 
happen,  couldn't  it?” 

" ...  If  that  happened  then  the  firm  would  turn  to  a tire  company 
abroad." 

"Could  they  get  the  necessary  foreign  currency?" 

"No  difficulty  about  that  ..." 

"Then  in  your  country,"  he  said  with  a laugh,  "I  should  be  out  of 
a job."  ... 

"What  do  you  do  for  a living,  then?"  I asked,  although  I already 
had  a fairly  good  idea. 

"Me?  lyfcr  specialty  is  eliminating  bottlenecks  and  oiling  the  wheels 
of  industry." 

"Ah!  I said.  "So  you’re  a Zis  man?" 

He  laughed.  "You  know  the  expression?"  (it  is  a play  on  words.) 

There  is  a car  called  the  Zis,  a product  of  the  Zavod  Imeni  Stalina, 
the  Stalin  Factory  (since  renamed).  But  "Zis"  also  stands  for 
"Znakomstva  i svyazi"  (connections  and  contacts). 

I asked  him,  "How  do  you  go  about  it?” 

"I'll  tell  you.  Let's  say  a factory  is  short  of  tires  and  can't 
get  them  anywhere.  The  director  phones  me.  'Stepan  Alexeyevich,' 
he  says,  'get  me  forty  tires,  will  you?  Our  trucks  are  being  held 
up,  and  our  suppliers  have  let  us  down.  The  Glavk  (the  appropriate 
administrative  department)  can't  help  us,  and  the  Ministry  has  let 
us  down  too  ...*" 


"Well,  I go  to  the  chief  accountant:  'Maxim  Ivanovich,'  I say,  'the 
director  told  me  to  come  to  you.  He  wants  me  to  get  forty  tires. 

Give  me  the  money!'  The  accountant  moans  and  groans  ...  He  always 
does  - as  though  he  already  had  one  foot  in  prison!"  (The  accountant 
is  not  allowed  to  make  money  available  for  any  purpose  not  provided 
for  in  the  plan,  and  Zis  men,  with  their  fairly  heavy  expense 
accounts,  are  not,  of  course  included.)  "But  he  has  to  fork  out 
anyway,  because  if  we  fall  short  of  the  target  due  to  lack  of  tires , 
it  won't  be  any  more  amusing  for  him  than  for  the  rest  of  us." 


overcomes  his 


scruples  and  does  something  illegal?" 
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What  else  can  tie  do?  wv* * *****  *. 

hefll  try  to  cover  himself  by  gettins^tht^f  thf  prograin*  ®«t 
pretending  he  doesn't  know  wLt  it^i?  frfCtor  to  sl«a  and 
he  gives  me  ay  travelling  expenses  So  in  the  end 

because  we’re  an  important  firm  - in*?*8*  class>  of  course, 
aad  entertainment  . # . Before  I set  out  8nfb  exfc?a  mn^r  for  gifts 
their  needs.  One  wants  so  much  co™J^therS  let  me  know  of* 
find  him  a skilled  mechanic  " PP  Wlre>  another  asfcs  me  to 


"What  does  the  Party  secretary  in  your  factory  think 

Htt*  ^ 


> • • 


>ft 


jffee  & pCSfmeTr  *£'***  “I  ®ager  - «W 

the  faot“*  — • - * « 

,,‘Of,4-  — i _ 


if  he  discovers  tended 

11^. 


a farty  secretary  who  had 

minded  grumbler,  still  . let's  4elns  a bureaucratically 

It’s  the  last  he’ll  get,  because  from^-h6  Sets.  6 pat  on  tljs  back, 
on  any  of  tbe  factory  secrets  ^ °“  he  won't  be  let  in 

setcSsj:  Ttyre<£zs 

Ws  on  tbe  side  Sr  thet^hf^  SL^JS^S  iSff 


"What  about  the  Ministry  of  Inspection  and  Supervision? ” 

It  M . _ 


"That’s  different.  They’ve  sot  t.hP^ 

Of  their  plan  isn’t  a questJS^f^Lf^  T,Ghinery’  Fulfillment 
handed  over.  That’s  what  they  get^heir5^110®^1”14  a wonSd°ers 
there  are  limits  even  to  that^  Corat^  intM  ^ °D3  f0r’  ^ 
the  police  are  first-rate  at  that.  But  b^ep^no?"3^®3  ' 


"to  they  all  come  to  you  with  requests,  and  eventually  you  set 


than  all  lands^of  ^e^nts^ine^h1*  people»  chat  »ith  them,  give 

them  this,  that°  aS  ^ othS^u^iT  f?®  ^hem’  3111  P^omi^  ^ 
want."  ’ ne  otner>  w*tU  at  last  I’ve  got  what  I 


(^Soviet  Mto  and  mB  won d,  Frederick  A.  Eraeger,  Inc.  1962, 


Questions  for  Discussion 


^effective  would  the  Soviet  economy  be  without  the  Zis 


2f  Why  do  soviet  officials  ’’allow”  them  to  break  the  law? 
3^Dowe  have  a counterpart  in  the  American  economy 
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t 

What  does  the  Party  secretary  in  your  factory  think  ...?" 

Him?  Oh,  he  looks  the  other  way.  He's  just  as  eager  as  anyone 

.?  s®e  £he  plan  ^.filled  ...  It's  much  better  for  him,  too,  if 
the  factory  where  he  is  Party  secretary  reaches  its  quota." 

aS  ^Vty  secretary>  can  count  on  being  commended 
if  he  discovers  irregularities  and  reports  them?" 

Perhaps.  But  I know  of  one  case  where  a Party  secretary  who  had 
rJ®?Jad  Regularities  was  reprimanded  for  being  a bS^ucrati^lly 

S'sIhfSsfh^lf^  \let’S  aSSme  he  a pat  on  the  *1*. 

+ P*  set’  because  from  then  on  he  won't  be  let  in 
on  any  of  the  factory  secrets.  We're  all  equally  interested  in 
seeing  that  we  meet  the  state's  production  demands.  Director, 
chief  cashier,  Party  secretary,  staff,  and  the  Ministry  - every- 

body^s  on  the  side  of  the  man  who  sees  that  the  plan  is  carried 
out  # 

What  about  the  Ministry  of  Inspection  and  Supervision?" 

They,ve  Sot  their  own  machinery.  Fulfillment 
plan  ^ a Question  of  goods  produced  but  a wrongdoers 
handed  over.  That  s what  they  get  their  decorations  for.  But 
there  are  limits  even  to  that.  Counter-intelligence  measures  - 
the  police  are  first-rate  at  that.  But  bookkeeping  no." 

^£hey  come  to  you  ^th  requests,  and  eventually  you  set 


f RT61  $ere  ^ there,  visit  people,  chat  with  them,  give 

th  ^ P^ef®nts,  dine  them>  them,  and  promise 

them  this,  that,  and  the  other,  until  at  last  I’ve  got  what  I 


^o^Sovlet  Man  and  His  World.  Frederick  A. 


Praeger,  Inc.  1962, 


Questions  for  Discussion 


1.  How  effective  would  the  Soviet  economy  be  without  the  Zis 


2.  Why  do  Soviet  officials  "allow"  them  to  break  the  law? 

3.  Do  we  have  a counterpart  in  the  American  economy? 

4.  Does  a command  economy  make  a Zis  Man  necessary? 

II 

Best  known  among  the  Soviet  innovators  is  Professor  Y.  a.  Liberman 

(lee-ber-mun)  of  the  Kharkov  Engineering  and  Economics  Institute. 

His  famous  manifesto  first  appeared  in  Pravda  on  September  9,  1962. 

and  it  made  six  points:  y*  > 

1.  Production  planning  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
factory  manager , not  of  some  remote  bureaucrat  in  Moscow. 

2.  Financial  incentives  should  be  used  to  encourage  workers  to 
boost  individual  output. 

3*  Incentive  pay  should  also  be  based  on  the  performance  of  al 1 
plants  in  a given  industry  having  essentially  the  same 
natural  and  technical  problems. 
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^a^SSsion^^T^16  by  liraitlhS  » to 

checks  on  Moscow  bureauorats^'and^l !*"  regio“>  with  various 
councils.  ucrats  and  lower-ranking  economic 


Take  incentive  ftads  out  of  the  profits  of  enterprises. 


6‘  J^VS'SKy^.; S2T  -* is  related 


Sion^fionfu^lhfs^  * out  «"*  the  Soviet 

(way  of)  ra?i!n^f  fthe  22!  1 fWer  to  set  prioe3  as  a 
When  there  is  a short^e^L^  . Produced)  ... 
price  is  often  raisS^ut  ff  sShf”^  ^ (product),  its 
merchandise  in  the  stores  rr<.i^8ht,stllerel>3r  keeping  the 
with  the  demSd  which  sl^1  pro,iuotl°h  can  catch  up 
shortage  “s  ^uf?f^S JT"  ^s*8*  *“*  tb« 

can't  afford  to  buy  the  item  ® c°nsu“er  **0,  although  he 
store  ...  W S it9m>  at  least  can  see  it  in  the 


Soviet  industry worrt^nMs^rvf16!  40  elijIllnate  two  of 
of  factory  managers  to  "bargain''  with^i^6  pencbanb  (habit) 
modest  increase!  in  their^StoctSn  ouo^8  £*  (only) 

=olleot  a handsome  bonus  for  fSfmi!g  22  °“ 
This,  of  course,  tends  to  retard  growth.8  them* 


SiSTSnK  ^naila8eme“t  aceha  to  fulfill 

Sf^j^rfr°duce^a JaU  assortment  of  sizes  and  models. 

imprisoning  the ’maajre  Jr?et*oes  * 

directives,  and  detailed  production!^ 
plan,  (the  factory  manager)  need  '1‘  °”der  Gherman's 

(indicators):  total^ Tol?™  “e*“  about  only  three 

a delivery  seheduS.  * breaMolm  of  product  types,  and 


profit!!  °f  aU*  Performances  now  based  solely  on 


!ai^rigg7) 


Questions  for  Discussion 
1.  Why  is  the  Soviet  System  instituting  these  changes? 


2.  *ight  this  plan  affect  overall  efficiency  of  the  economy? 


Individual s can  be  given  a Tv^rHor** 

wage  rates  of  Sovietwork!r!  jdt!d^+  Compare  various  annual 
questions:  workers.  Students  can  answer  the  following 


a.  Bay  dp  annual  wage  rates  differ? 


On  this  last  item,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  long  used  the  State* s power  to  set  prices  as  a 
(way  of)  rationing  (the  goods  and  services  produced)  ... 

When  there  is  a shortage  of  some  commodity  (product),  its 
price  is  often  raised  out  of  sight,  thereby  keeping  the 
merchandise  in  the  stores  until  production  can  catch  up 
with  the  demand,  which  sometimes  never  happens.  But  the 
shortage  is  less  obvious  to  the  consumer  who,  although  he 
can*t  afford  to  buy  the  item,  at  least  can  see  it  in  the 
store  ... 

The  Liberman  plan  is  chiefly  designed  to  eliminate  two  of 
Soviet  industry’s  worst  snags.  One  is  the  penchant  (habit) 
of  factory  managers  to  "bargain"  with  planners  for  (only) 
modest  increases  in  their  production  quotas  so  they  can 
easily  collect  a handsome  bonus  for  fulfilling  them. 

This,  of  course,  tends  to  retard  growth. 

The  other  snag  comes  about  when  management  seeks  to  fulfill 
quotas  by  lowering  quality  or  by 

failing  to  produce  a full  assortment  of  sizes  and  models. 

The  planners  ...  tried  to  prevent  these  practices  by 
imprisoning  the  managers  in  a strait- jacket  of  regulations, 
directives,  and  detailed  production  plans  ...  Under  Liberman’s 
plan,  (the  factory  manager)  need  worry  about  only  three 
(indicators):  total  volume,  a breakdown  of  product  types,  and 
a delivery  schedule. 

And  most  important  of  all,  performances  now  based  solely  on 
profits. 

(Adapted  from  "Russia  Today,”  A ffewsbook  of  the  National 
Observer,  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.  Dow  Jones  & Co.,  Inc.  1967) 

Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  the  Soviet  System  instituting  these  changes? 

2.  How  might  this  plan  affect  overall  efficiency  of  the  economy? 
Why? 

3.  In  what  ways  are  Professor  Liberman’s  ideas  like  the  ideas 
behind  a market  economy?  How  are  they  different? 

**4.  Individuals  can  be  given  a project  to  compare  various  a^rami 

wage  rates  of  Soviet  workers.  Students  can  answer  the  following 
questions : 

a.  How  do  annual  wage  rates  differ? 

b.  Why  do  they  differ? 

c.  How  do  these  differences  reflect  the  priorities  of  the 
economy? 

d.  In  what  ways  do  the  priorities  differ  from  our  own? 

How  are  they  alike? 

**5«  Students  can  interpret  the  cartoons  below  to  get  some  insights 
into  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Soviet  economy. 


* Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level 
■^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level 
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(Source:  Krokodil) 


title  would  give  to  this  cartoon? 
the°Soviet^iion?  0art°011’  efficient  is  economic  planning  it 

magazinet&okodll!'Sewh°t  aPPeared  in  the  Soviet 

la  the  Soviet  Unfen?  *S  tMs  teU  ^ criticism 

ttisdcJ?oonUtThe  publish^r^  °f  Swlrt  tolon  Permitted 

II 


*AH*«  not  wall  with  Mother  Hubbard." 


(Source:  Krokodil) 


1.  What  title  would  you  give  to  this  cartoon? 

2,  According  to  the  cartoon,  how  efficient  is  economic  pi in 
the  Soviet  Union? 

3*  This  cartoon  is  based  on  one  that  appeared  in  the  Soviet 
magazine  Krokodil,  What  does  this  tell  you  about  criticism 
in  the  Soviet  Union? 

4,  Why  do  you  suppose  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  permitted 
this  cartoon  to  be  published? 

II 


"AH'*  net  well  with  Mother  Hubbard." 


Brett  in  The  Miami  Herald 


(By  permission  of  The  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Company) 

r 
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1.  What  problem  is  the  cartoonist  portraying? 

2.  How  could  increasing  consumer  demand  for  goods  complicate 
government  planning? 

3.  How  could  consumer  demand  be  satisfied  to  a greater  extent? 
What  would  "be  the  cost? 

C.  Using  and  interpreting  statistics  to  learn  how  well  the  Soviet 
economy  has  performed. 

I 


(Index:  1952  = 100) 


Soviet  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Production.  Sources:  VS. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  US.  Dept,  of  Commerce. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  criteria  would  you  use  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
an  economic  system? 

2.  How  would  Soviet  planners  rate  in  the  area  of  industrial 
production? 

3.  What  additional  information  would  you  need  to  better  assess 
the  Soviet  economy? 

II 


632.7% 


using  ttiiu  xiiuerjyz^uiiig  boaoisuxus  uu  a.cGLLii  auw  wcxx  unc  ^vj.co 

economy  has  performed. 


I 


(Index:  1952  = 100) 


Soviet  Industrial  and  Agricultural  Production.  Sources:  U.S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  U.S.  Dept,  of  Commerce. 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  criteria  would  you  use  to  evaluate  the  performance  of 
an  economic  system? 


2,  How  would  Soviet  planners  rate  in  the  area  of  industrial 
production? 


3. 


What  additional  information  would  you  need  to  better  assess 
the  Soviet  economy? 

II 


Potatoes 

Wheat 

Butter 

Coal 

Barley 

Cement 

Pig  Iron 

Crude  Steel 

Footwear. 

Leather 

Oats 

Crude 

Petroleum 

Cotton 

Washing 

Machines 

Meat 
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Electricity 

Sulphuric 

Acid 

Television 

Sets 


Wireless 

Receivers 

Refrigerators 
Natural  Gas 
Tires 


U.S.A.  Output  - 100% 


Com 

Passenger 
Cars,Truck8, 
and  Buses 


BHii,a% 

S|  7.1% 


U.S.S.R.  Production  o(  Selected  Products  as  a Per  Cent 


of 


United  States  Production,  IMS.  Source:  National  industrial 


Conference  Board. 
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■$*esfriQfls  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

**  owf  ££  *°  COBI>are  ***  Performance  to  cor 

2.  In  what  areas  has  the  Soviet  economy  been  most  effective? 
3*  Where  do  problems  exist? 

Ill 


hours  of  work  required  to  buy  goods 

Januaiy  15,  1965* 


I Foods 

[Bread,  white  (1  jbj 
potatoes  (1  lb.) 

LBeef,  rib  roast  fl  lb.) 
gutter,  salted  (1  lb.1 
[Sugar  tl  lb.) 

Milk,  at  grocery  Q qtj 
Eggs,  2nd  grade  (1  doz.) 
[Tea  (1%  oz.) 


Women's  Clothing 

[Dress,  street  ravon 

oxfords, 

L middle  of  price  ran 
[stockings,  nylon 

(Other  fiaailt 


range 


j^toSCOW  IN  NEW  YORK 


23  min. 
4:5  min. 
73  min. 
163  min. 
47  min. 
28  min. 
108  min. 
38  min. 


Men’s  Clothing 

[Shirt,  cotton** 

single-breasted, 

1 middle  of  price  ranpa 
[Shoesjeather  oxfords 


6 min. 
1.5  min. 
20  min. 
17  min. 
2J  min. 
5.9  min. 
14  min. 
3.2  min. 


NEW  YORK 
CITY  PRICE 


13  hrs. 

1.7  hrs. 

4.70 

183  hrs. 
4Hirs^_ 

_ 23.6  hrs. 

63.661 

^17j93| 

49  hrs. 

5 hrs. 

13.881 

38  hrs. 
JShrs. 

5.5  hrs. 
31  min. 

15.061 

1391 

HOURS  OF  WORK  REQUIRED  TO  BUY  GOODS 

January  IS,  1965* 


NEW  YORK 

IN  MOSCOW  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY  PRICE 


1 Foods 

Bread,  white  (1  lb.) 

23  min. 

6 min. 

$ .25 

Potatoes  (1  lb.) 

4.5  min. 

1.5  min. 

.071 

Beef,  rib  roast  (1  lb.) 

73  min. 

20  min. 

.88 

putter,  salted  (1  lb.) 

163  min. 

17  min. 

.78 

Sugar  (1  lb.) 

47  min. 

2.7  min. 

.12 

1 Milk,  at  grocery  (1  qt.) 

28  min. 

5.9  min. 

.26 

Eggs,  2nd  grade  (1  doz.) 

108  min. 

14  min. 

.63 

Tea  (1%  oz.) 

38  min. 

3.2  min. 

.151 

Men's  Clothing 

Shirt,  cotton** 

13  hrs. 

1.7  hrs. 

4.70 

Suit,  wool,  single-breasted, 
middle  of  price  range 

183  hrs. 

23.6  hrs. 

63.66 

Shoes,  leather  oxfords 

41  hrs. 

6.6  hrs. 

17.931 

Women’s  Clothing 

Dress,  street,  rayon 

49  hrs. 

5 hrs. 

13.88 

Shoes,  leather  oxfords, 
middle  of  price  range 

38  hrs. 

5.5  hrs. 

15.06 

[Stockings,  nylon 

5 hrs. 

31  min. 

139| 

Other  Goods 

Soap,  toilet  (3V2  oz.  cake) 

21  min. 

2.7  min. 

.12 

[Cigarettes  (package  of  20) 

20  min. 

8 min. 

.36 

[Vodka  (fifth  1 

8 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

'latest  figures  available  Sourcet  "New  Directions  in  the  Soviet  Economy."  study  pre- 

lowest  priced  shirt  in  Moscow  pared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  89th  Congress. 
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*Teachers  can  prepare  a transparency  of  the  table  above  and 
have  students  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  As  a consumer  how  would  you  rate  the  Soviet  economy? 

2.  How  does  the  Soviet  standard  of  living  compare  to  our  own? 
Individual  Research 

A student  can  update  the  chart  for  a current  comparison  of 
prices  to  see  if  significant  changes  have  occurred  since  1965, 
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A student  can  update  the  chart  for  a current  comparison  of 
prices  to  see  if  significant  changes  have  occurred  since  1965, 
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THEME  VI:  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS 


Selected  Bibliography  - For  High  School  Students 

N = Non-Fiction  _ 
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Class 

Author 

Title 

Publisher 
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Alexander,  Albert 
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1969 
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Caldwell,  John 

Communism  in  Our 
World 
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1963 
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Coleman,  John 

Comparative 
Economic  Systems 

Holt , Rinehart 

1968 

H 

Lovenstein,  Meno 

Capitalism,  Commun- 
ism and  Socialism 

Scott , For esman 

1962 

N 

Schwartz,  Harry 

Soviet  Economy  Since 
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Lippincott 

1965 

N 
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Economies  of  the 
World  Today 

Harcourt 

1966 
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Soviet  Economic  Power 
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1966 
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Fascism,  Socialism,  Capitalism 

Prentice-Hall 

1967 
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Economic  Systems:  A Comparative 
Analysis 
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1968 
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FiJnja 

B AVI 
55970.12 

BAVI 

BAVI 

560.083 

560.09 


BAVI 

Filmstrips 
55980.11 
55980  ah 


Leisure  Time  In  Russia 
Soviet0 Dhion  **"  Insl,ie  the 
topers)1**  C°nSUmer  (Ih*les 

SvoSSoi  2fcisr industriai 

The  Soviet  Union:  Land  and  People 

USSR-Famiiy  of  Tashkent 
(life  on  a Collective  Farm) 

USSR-Pioneer  Family-  of  Bratsk 

USSR-Six  Workers  of  Moscow 

Women  of  Russia 


Soviet  Union  Today- 
Simulation  Bar»»„ 

Kolkhoz 

Comparative  Economic  Systems 


International  Film  Foundation 

International  Film  Foundation 
International  Film  Foundation 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films 


Universal  Education  Films 

Universal  Education  Films 
Universal  Education  Films 
International  Film  Foundation 


City  Life  in  the  Soviet  nmnn 

Farming  and  Rural  Life  in  tv,*, 
Soviet  Union  n the 

Economic  Life  in  the  Soviet  Union 


Jam  Handy 
Jam  Handy 
Jam  Handy 

Guidance  As  socia.'fcss 

ABT  Associates 

Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston 
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THEME  VII:  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


Introduction 


Along  with  the  development  of  closer  political  ties  on  the  international  scene 
has  been  the  growth  of  greater  economic  dependence.  The  materials  in  this 
theme  are  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the  process 
of  international  trade  and  an  understanding  of  some  of  the  problems  it  has 
raised.  Students  are  also  given  the  opportunity  to  project  the  United  States 
into  international  economic  development  and  explore  our  role  on  that  level. 

In  this  theme  the  learning  activities  are  centered  around  two  significant 
questions : 

I.  Why  is  international  trade  important  to  our  economy  and  to  you? 

II.  Why  is  the  United  States  concerned  with  the  problems  of  developing 
nations? 


I.  WHY  IS  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  IMPORTANT  TO  OUR  ECONOMY  AND  TO  YOU? 

Emphases:  International  trade  is  important  to  all  of  us. 

International  trade  is  important  for  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  United  States  economy. 

The  United  States  trade  policy  has  tended  toward  freer  trade 
since  World  War  II. 

Our  balance  of  payments  problem  has  created  a policy  problem. 
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6 12 


*A'  ^nde^loSa?rPretin8  CartOODS  to  why  international  trade 

WHY  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 


I Because  of  difference  in  natural 


resources 


CLIMATE 


GEOLOGY 
II  Because  of  differences  in  productivity 


productivity 


SKILL  AND  TRAINING 


I Because  of  difference  in  natural  resources 


II  Because  of  differences  in  productivity 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  does  a country’s  geography  affect  what  it  produces? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  productivity?  How  does  it  affect  a nation’s 
ability  to  produce  for  export? 

3.  How  might  differences  in  skill  and  training  lead  to  trade? 

4.  How  do  the  producers  in  each  of  the  trading  nations  benefit  from 
trade? 

5.  Why  do  the  consumers  of  each  nation  gain  from  trade? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Follow-up  Activities 

*1.  Students  can  interpret  the  following  pictograph  to  see  the  variety 
of  foods  we  use  as  a result  of  trade. 


a.  What  titles  would  you  give  this  cartoon? 

b.  How  does  this  cartoon  indicate  that  trade  benefits  the 
United  States? 

c.  How  does  this  cartoon  indicate  that  trade  is  a "two-way 
street?” 

2.  The  teacher  can  set  up  a class  bulletin  board  project  where  the 
students  can  indicate  the  products  they  use  daily  which  are  de- 
pendent on  world  trade.  Pictures  can  be  related  to  a map  of  the 
world  and  to  the  specific  countries  of  origin. 

*3.  The  teacher  can  show  the  filmstrxp  International  Trade  (Current 
Affairs  Films,  May  1969) , Frames  1-20,  and  ask  the  following 
questions; 

Frame  5 - How  do  developing  nations  benefit  from  trade? 


a.  What  titles  would  you  give  this  cartoon? 

b.  How  does  this  cartoon  indicate  that  trade  benefits  the 
United  States? 

c.  How  does  this  cartoon  indic^e  that  trade  is  a "two-way 
street?" 

2.  The  teacher  can  set  up  a class  bulletin  board  project  where  the 
students  can  indicate  the  products  they  use  daily  which  are  de- 
pendent on  world  trade.  Pictures  can  be  related  to  a map  of  the 
world  and  to  the  specific  countries  of  origin. 

*3.  The  teacher  can  show  the  filmstrip  International  Trade  (Current 
Affairs  Films,  May  1969),  Frames  1-20,  and  ask  the  following 
questions: 

Frame  5 - How  do  developing  nations  benefit  from  trade? 

Frame  15  - Why  do  industrial  nations  depend  on  trade? 

Frame  17  - How  has  foreign  trade  helped  the  United  States  with 
its  agricultural  surplus  problem? 

Teachers  qbt*  use  these  frames  to  develop  a lesson  on  international 
trade.  The  pictograph  in  activity  #1  can  be  used  as  a summary. 


for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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Interpreting  a chart. 

Total  Employment  & Employment  Attributable  to  Ex»  « 
*****  Industries,  I960  fin  tC£n£'^  ’ 


Farm 

Nonfarm 

Trade 

Transportation 
All  other 


Total  Employment 


7.145.0 
45.-720.0 

9.786.0 

2.565.0 
16,005.0 


Employment  Attributable 
to  Exports 


941.4 
2,140.3 

198.6 

213.5 
l4o.  5 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Who  benefits  from  the  production  of  exports? 

S\?fcottonacropn0^i?66^fS  fr0B  “-third  to  one-half 
Indians  who  formerly  bought  cottoS  !°^erf'en1t  decided  that 
now  buy  cotton  only  frorniLim-i-  tC^  American  fields  must 
decision?  to  a ; Wh°might  be  affected  by  the 

would  lose?  would  the  long-term’effect!^1111  benefit?  m° 
same  as  the  short-term?  ^ **  effects  necessarily  be  the 

SSL\Si  ?-*  10  «"  future  all 

i*at  do  you  think  the  reaction  wuld  ““***> 

General  Motors?  The  nresident  ?f  President  of 

America?  The  far£r  ST£2  tlb^oTC^  W°rkers  of 


**Saestions  for  Individual  Research 


1-  «“ds  and  services 

How  much  is  that  in  terms  of  dollars? 

2.  Ho*  do  these  figures  affect  jobs  for  Americans? 

3'  ^ono^LISs?*16  imP°rting  of  g°°ds  and  services  have  on  our 


Farm 

7 

Nonfarm 

45 

Trade 

9 

Transportation 

2 

All  other 

16 

145.0 

941.4 

720.0 

2,140.3 

786.0 

198.6 

565.0 

213.5 

005.0 

140.9 

a.  Who  benefits  from  the  production  of  exports? 

b.  The  United  States  normally  exports  from  one-third  to  or^-half 
of  its  cotton  crop.  If  the  Indian  government  decided  -chat 
Indians  who  formerly  bought  cotton  from  American  fields  must 
now  buy  cotton  only  from  Egypt,  who  might  be  affected  by  the 
decision?  On  a short-term  basis,  who  would  benefit?  Who 
would  lose?  Would  the  long-term  effects  necessarily  be  the 
same  ds  the  short-term? 

c.  If  Congress  passed  a bill  decreeing  that  in  the  future  all 
American  production  would  be  sold  only  on  the  American  market, 
what  do  you  think  the  reaction  would  be  of  the  president  of 
General  Motors?  The  president  of  the  Automobile  Workers  of 
America?  The  farmer  who  grows  tobacco?  Why? 

**Qnestions  for  Individual  Research 

1.  What  percentage  of  G.N.P.  represented  American  goods  and  services 
produced  for  export  in  1969? 

How  much  is  that  in  terms  of  dollars? 

2.  How  do  these  figures  affect  jobs  for  Americans? 

3.  What  effect  might  the  importing  of  goods  and  services  have  on  our 
economy?  On  jobs? 


**Re commended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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*5.  Map  study 


Trade 


(Source:  Hew  York  Times) 

&•  With  which  areas  of  the  world,  does  the  United.  States  carry 
on  most  of  its  trade?  Least  trade? 

b.  What  factors  might  be  responsible  for  the  small  amount  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia?  Africa?  Asia? 

c.  Why  is  the  volume  of  trade  so  great  with  Western  Europe  and 
Canada? 


d.  How  might  economic  growth  in  Asia  and  Africa  aid  the  United 
States? 


(Source:  New  York  Times) 

a.  With  which  areas  of  the  world  does  the  United  States  carry 
on  most  of  its  trade?  Least  trade? 

b What  factors  might  be  responsible  for  the  small  amount  of 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
Russia?  Africa?  Asia? 

c.  Why  is  the  volume  of  trade  so  great  with  Western  Europe  and 
Canada? 

d.  How  might  economic  growth  in  Asia  and  Africa  aid  the  United 
States? 


for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
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B. 


Using  an  excerpt  from  a Presidential 
favor  freer  trade. 


message  to  discover 


why  people 


How  International  Trade  Helps  Us 


In  arguing  for  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962, 
Kennedy  eloquently  explained  how  lower  tariffs 
trade  would  help  the  United  States. 


President  John  F. 
and  freer  international 


o 

ERIC 


The  American  consumer  benefits  most  of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign 
trade.  Imports  give  him  a wider  choice  of  products  at  competitive 

new° demands6?  inJrodJlce  new  ideas  811(1  new  tastes,  which  often  lead  to 
new  demands  for  American  production. 


increased  imports  stimulate  our  own  efforts  to  increase  efficiency 

aDti^rUSt  “4  other  efforts  assure  competition. y’ltoy 
^ t0  the  taerioan  consumer  and  ecSUy  ^ de- 

pendent  upon  imports  for  raw  materials  and  other  supplies.  Thus 

erican-made  goods  can  also  be  made  much  less  expensively  for  the 
American  consumers  if  we  lower  the  tariff  on  the  Materials  that  £e 
necessary  to  their  production...  •** 


»nd^b Z fdUCe  °ur  °'m  tariffs  lf  ^ hope  to  reduce  tariffs 
abroad  and  thereby  increase  our  exports  and  export  surplus.  There  are 

many  more  American  Jobs  dependent  upon  exports  than  coSd  ^ossib^  bT 

adversely  affected  by  increased  imports.  And  those  export^nlustries 

are  our  strongest,  most  efficient,  highest  paying  growth  industries. 


therefore,  that  the  warnings  against  increased  imports 

th>^°Wef  l6Vel  0f  wases  paid  in  other  countries  are  not 
telling  the  whole  story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 

American  industry  in  general,  and  America’s  highest  paid  industries  in 

sell1fSa^ir£b^.d°te  S2?dS  t0  °ther  narkets  than  any  other  nation; 
sell  far  more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they  sell  to  us;  and 

*£?  vast  Preponderance  of  our  own  market  here  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this: 


1. 


™ ®ki11  ^cienqy  of  American  workers,  with  the  help  of  our 
machinery  and  technology,  can  produce  more  units  per  manhour  than 

KWor$ers  in  the  world>  thus  making  the  competitive  cost 
of  our  labor  for  many  products  far  less  than  it  is  in  countries 

^nL\°Tr  TH8?  ffteS*  Por  examPle>  while  a United  States  coal 

tim6S  a8J m°h  per  hour  as  the  Japanese  miner,  he 
produces  14  times  as  much  coal--our  real  cost  per  ton  of  coal  is 

thus  far  smaller— and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  coal  each  year. 


Our  best  industries  also  possess  other  advantages— the  adequacy  of 

w^es  ne/tef^  01\el?otrioal  power.  f°r  example.  Neither 

wages  nor  total  labor  costs  is  an  adequate  fitnwrtftWt  r»-f»  ft  h4 


2. 


The  American  consumer  benefits  most  of  all  from  an  increase  in  foreign 
trade.  Imports  give  him  a wider  choice  of  products  at  competitive 
prices.  They  introduce  new  ideas  and  new  tastes,  which  often  lead  to 
new  demands  for  American  production. 

Increased  imports  stimulate  our  own  efforts  to  increase  efficiency, 
and  supplement  antitrust  and  other  efforts  to  assure  competition.  Many 
industries  of  importance  to  the  American  consumer  and  economy  are  de- 
pendent upon  imports  for  raw  materials  and  other  supplies.  Thus 
American-made  goods  can  also  be  made  much  less  expensively  for  the 
American  consumers  if  we  lower  the  tariff  on  the  materials  that  are 
necessary  to  their  production... 

Moreover,  we  must  reduce  our  own  tariffs  if  we  hope  to  reduce  tariffs 
abroad  and  thereby  increase  our  exports  and  export  surplus.  There  are 
many  more  American  jobs  dependent  upon  exports  than  could  possibly  be 
adversely  affected  by  increased  imports.  And  those  export  industries 
are  our  strongest;  most  efficient,  highest  paying  growth  industries. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  warnings  against  increased  imports 
based  upon  the  lower  level  of  wages  paid  in  other  countries  are  not 
telling  the  whole  story.  For  this  fear  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
American  industry  in  general,  and  America's  highest  paid  industries  in 
particular,  export  more  goods  to  other  markets  than  any  other  nation; 
sell  far  more  abroad  to  other  countries  than  they  sell  to  us;  and 
command  the  vast  preponderance  of  our  own  market  here  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  three  reasons  for  this: 

1.  The  skill  and  efficiency  of  American  workers,  with  the  help  of  our 
machinery  and  technology,  can  produce  more  units  per  manhour  than 
any  other  workers  in  the  world,  thus  making  the  competitive  cost 
of  our  labor  for  many  products  far  less  than  it  is  in  countries 
with  lower  wage  rates.  For  example,  while  a United  States  coal 
miner  is  paid  8 times  as  much  per  hour  as  the  Japanese  miner,  he 
produces  lU  times  as  much  coal — our  real  cost  per  ton  of  coal  is 
thus  far  smaller— and  we  sell  the  Japanese  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  coal  each  year. 

2.  Our  best  industries  also  possess  other  advantages— the  adequacy  of 
law-cost  raw  materials  or  electrical  power,  for  example.  Neither 
wages  nor  total  labor  costs  is  an  adequate  standard  of  comparison 
if  used  alone. 

3.  American  products  can  frequently  compete  successfully  even  where 
foreign  prices  are  somewhat  lower  by  virtue  of  their  superior 
qualify,  style,  packaging,  servicing,  or  assurance  of  delivery. 

Given  this  strength,  accompanied  by  increasing  productivity  and  wages 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  is  less  need  to  be  concerned  over  the 
level  of  wages  in  the  low-wage  countries.  These  levels,  moreover,  are 
already  on  the  rise,  and  we  would  hope,  will  continue  to  narrow  the 
current  wage  gap,  encouraged  by  appropriate  consultations  on  an  inter- 
national basis. 
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This  philosophy  of  the  free  market— the  wider  economic  choice  for  men 
and  nations— is  as  old  as  freedom  itself.  It  is  not  a partisan  philos- 
ophy. For  many  years  our  trr - e legislation  has  enjoyed  bipartisan 
backing  from  those  members  . oth  parties  who  recognized  how  essen- 
tial trade  is  to  our  be"''  purity  abroad  and  our  economic  health  at 
home.  This  is  even  - true  today.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
is  designed  as  the  expxetsion  of  a nation,  not  of  any  single  faction 
or  section.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I recommend  it  to  the  Congress 
for  prompt . . . action. 


(From  John  F.  Kennedy,  Message  to  Congress,  January  25>  1962.  Reprinted 
in  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means  Ion  H.  R.  9900,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Session,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Ws .shington,  D.  C.  1962,  part  1,  pp.  1-9.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  does  the  consumer  benefit  from  increased  foreign  trade? 

2.  How  does  trade  affect  American  business  enterprise?  Labor? 

3.  How  does  President  Kennedy  answer  the  critics  of  freer  trade? 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  objections  to  freer  trade  do  you  feel  President  Kennedy  left 
unanswered?  Why  do  you  see  this  as  a problem? 

2.  How  might  the  creation  of  trade  blocs  such  as  the  Common  Market 
affect  the  American  position  in  international  trade? 

Follow-up  Activities 

*1.  Have  the  class  interpret  the  following  cartoon. 


“This  Will  Keep  Out  Competition’ 


X o *****  r , f ■ , 7T  rt  

or  section.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I recommend  it  to  the  Congress 
for  prompt. . .action. 


(From  John  F.  Kennedy,  Message  to  Congress,  January  25,  1962.  Reprinted 
in  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962:  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and~Means  on  H.  r7  ^07~8?bh“Cong. , 2d  Session,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  1962,  part  1,  pp.  1-9.) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  How  does  the  consumer  benefit  from  increased  foreign  trade? 

2.  How  does  trade  affect  American  business  enterprise?  Labor? 

3.  How  does  President  Kennedy  answer  the  critics  of  freer  trade? 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  objections  to  freer  trade  do  you  feel  President  Kennedy  left 
unanswered?  Why  do  you  see  this  as  a problem? 

2.  How  might  the  creation  of  trade  blocs  such  as  the  Common  Market 
affect  the  American  position  in  international  trade? 

Follow-up  Activities 

*1.  Have  the  class  interpret  the  following  cartoon. 


The  Herblock  Book  (Beacon  Press,  1952) 


*Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 


a.  What  titles  would  you  substitute  for  this  cartoon?  Why, 
b'  at^croe? * ^ «***  ^ °f  American  foods 

o.  Why  does  Uncle  Sam  seem  worried  by  what  is  happening? 

2*  Independent  Study  - a 

States  trade  policies  includinff^J*61^  & study  of  the  United 

econffS  t0  ShOW  how  they  affected  world  trad^1^8*^  reciprocal 
economy.  woria  trade  and  the  American 

m£TS 

*"“•«»  ar«L-i»na-'  ~ - 

Frame  24  - Ho*  has  the  Common  Market  helned  th» 

What  has  its  impact  been  on  nations? 

*“  B ' 22  SSS  "“**  “«™  ~»— 

*■  srs  *«- «. 

for  protective  tariffs.  This  netition  „ U8-ed  to  pressure  Congress 
petition  by  candlemakers  in  195ft?  Can  °e  compared  to  a real 

H2TITIQN  OF  THE  CAHDLEMAKERS— 1845 
~th6  HoQorab1p  MSfegrs  of  the  Ch«»w  of 


°rpetltion  a foreign  rival 
auction  of’aghtraLn^is ^SaS,f!r*0r/acUitles  for  thfpS-  ’ 
jBrhet  at  so  exceedingly  reduced  f ?°  lnundate  our  nation.? 
than  the  sun.  W reduoed  a Price... This  rlvalU  no  other 

openings,  ana^ss^f' ^hr^’^oh^h11^  UP  °f  811  ^“aows, 
to  penetrate  into  our  dwell! no-q  +n  +w^e  of  the  sun  is  used 

war  — g 

Bmr  J.F.  futnu,'.  to| 

a*  What  arguments  for  protection  are  in  this  satire* 
b‘  s^r  ^ Pr0t60ti0nista  “sue  in  response  to  this 


2.  Independent  Study  - A student  can  prepare  a study  of  the  United 
States  trade  policies  including  protective  tariffs  and  reciprocal 

tariffs  to  show  how  they  affected  world  trade  and  the  American 
economy. 

*3.  Show  the^filmstrip  International  Trade  - World’s  Lifeline  (Current 
Affairs  Films),  to  develop  an  understanding  of  Common  Market. 

Frame  22  - What  is  GATT?  How  did  it  pave  the  way  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  European  Common  Market? 

Frame  24  - How  has  the  Common  Market  helped  the  member  nations? 
What  has  its  impact  been  on  world  trade? 


Frame  25  - What  problems  have  the  Common  Market  nations  overcome? 
What  problems  still  remain? 


4. 


Teachers  can  use  the  fictitious,  satirical  letter  below  to  develop 
the  idea  that  many  extreme  arguments  are  used  to  pressure  Congress 
for  protective  tariffs.  This  petition  can  be  compared  to  a rial 
petition  by  candlemakers  in  1951. 


PETITION  OF  THE  CANDLEMAKERS— 1845 

To  the  Honor  able!  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies! 

We  are  subjected^  to  the  intolerable  competition  of  a foreign  rival 
who^ enjoys,  it  would  seem,  such  superior  facilities  for  the  pro-  * 
light*  that  he  is  enabled  to  inundate  our  national 

mgrket  at  so  exceedingly  reduced  a price... This  rivalTs~no  other 
than  the  sun. 


Our  petition  is... to  pass  a law. .. shutting  up  of  all  windows, 
openings,  and  fissures  through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used 
to  penetrate  into  our  dwellings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pro- 
fitable manufactures  which  we... have  been  enabled  to  bestow  unon 
the  country. 

(From  Economic  Sophisms.  Frederic  Bastiat.  G.P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

New  York,  1922,  pp.  6O-65.)  * 

a.  What  arguments  for  protection  are  in  this  satire? 

b.  How  might  the  protectionists  argue  in  response  to  this 
satire? 

PETITION  OF  THE  CANDLEMAKERS— 1951 

Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

SIR:  This  brief  is  filed  in  behalf  of  the  candle  manufacturers  in 

the  United  States  in  protest  against  an  extension  of  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act  of  1934  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
H.R.  ie>12.  In  spite  of  our  brief  presented  in  opposition  to  tariff 
cuts  (which  are  a matter  of  record  and  available  to  your  committee) 
we  have  been  given  the  maximum  reduction  possible  up  to  this  point. 

Rather  than  take  the  time  of  the  committee  by  repetition  of  the 
entire  argument  we  are  listing  the  facts  in  the  hope  that  this  time 
we  will  reach  some  one  who  has  the  understanding  to  interpret  these 
facts  intelligently  and  the  power  to  act  in  the  light  of  those  facts. 
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**Re commended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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1.  An  industry  stemming  from  Colonial  times. 

2.  A product  required  in  national  defense  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  utilize  the  full  capacity  of  the  industry. 

3.  High  essentiality  of  labor  and  materials  under  war  conditions. 

k.  An  overcapacity  of  more  than  five  to  one. 

r.  Increased  labor  costs  of  25  percent  from  1946-50  with  labor 
rates  well  above  those  prevailing  in  competitive  countries. 

6.  A decline  in  sales  of  17.45  percent  since  1946. 

7.  A 63  percent  increase  in  number  of  manufacturers  since  1933* 

8.  With  plants  operating  one  shift,  present  production  well 
above  demand. 

9.  Full  impacts  of  currency  devaluations,  abnormal  conditions, 
pending  legislation  in  countries  not  yet  felt  in  our  markets. 

tha  record  of  imports  for  last  year  has  shown  a steady  increase 
through  the  first  11  months  from  12  countries,  most  of  whom  have 
not  supplied  candles  to  the  United  States  for  many  years,  if  ever. 
These  are  the  countries  mentioned  in  our  earlier  briefs  from  whom 
we  feared  this  type  of  low-cost-labor  competition.  As  a result 
of  current  untenable  conditions  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers— 
representing  a substantial  percentage  of  the  total  candle  business- 
had  been  forced  to  close  and  demolish  its  plant. 

It  is  evident  that  the  purposes  of  the  act  outlined  in  the  pre- 
amble  are  not  being  fulfilled:  "Overcoming  domestic  unemployment," 

"increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  American  public,"  "maintaining 
a better  relationship  among  various  branches  of  American  agri- 
culture, industry,  mining  and  commerce." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Candle  Manufacturing  Industry 
by  H.R.  Farker 

(From  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951:  Hearings  Before  the 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  82nd  Congress,  1st 
Session,  on  H.R.  1612  (1951),  pp.  149-150.) 

a.  In  what  ways  are  the  arguments  presented  in  1951  similar  to 
those  of  1845?  How  do  they  differ? 

b.  Which  argument  do  you  feel  is  most  convincing?  Why? 

c.  If  you  were  a Congressman,  would  you  have  given  special  pro- 
tection to  American  candlemakers?  Why? 
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1*.# An  overcapacity  of  more  than  rive  to  one. 

5.  Increased  labor  costs  of  25  percent  f*cm  1946-50  with  labor 
rates  well  above  those  prevailing  in  competitive  countries. 

6.  A decline  in  sales  of  17.45  percent  since  1946. 

7.  A 63  percent  increase  in  number  of  manufacturers  since  1933* 

8.  With  plants  operating  one  shift,  present  production  well 
above  demand. 

Q Pull  impacts  of  currency  devaluations,  abnormal  conditions, 
pending  legislation  in  countries  not  yet  felt  in  our  markets. 


The  record  of  imports  for  last  year  has  shown  a steady  increase 
through  the  first  11  months  from  12  countries,  most  of  whom  have 
not  supplied  candles  to  the  United  States  for  many  years,  if  ever. 
These  are  the  countries  mentioned  in  our  earlier  briefs  from  whom 
we  feared  this  type  of  low-cost-labor  competition.  As  a result 
of  current  untenable  conditions,  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers— 
representing  a substantial  percentage  of  the  total  candle  business- 
had  been  forced  to  close  and  demolish  its  plant. 


It  is  evident  that  the  purposes  of  the  act  outlined  m the  pre-  n 
amble  are  not  being  fulfilled;  "Overcoming  domestic  ^unen^loyment , 
"increasing  purchasing  power  of  the  American  public,  maintaining 
a better  relationship  among  various  branches  of  American  agri- 
culture, industry,  mining  and  commerce." 

po submitted. 


The  Candle  Manufacturing  Industry 
by  H.R.  Farker 


(From  Trade  Agreements^  Extension  Act  of  1951  ♦ 
CommitteeTon  Finance,  United  States  St. iate. 
Session,  on  H.R.  1612  (1951),  PP-  149-150.) 


Hearings  Before  the 
82nd  Congress,  1st 


a.  In  what  ways  are  the  arguments  presented  in  1951  similar  to 
those  of  1845?  How  do  they  differ? 


b.  Which  argument  do  you  feel  is  most  convincing?  Why? 

c.  If  you  were  a Congressman,  would  you  have  given  special  pro- 
tection to  American  candlemakers?  Why? 

d.  What  criteria  would  you  use  to  decide  whether  or  not  a product 
should  be  given  tariff  protection? 

e.  Are  there  remedies  other  than  the  tariff? 

5.  Students  can  report  to  the  class  how  each  of  the  following  has 
furthered  international  trade: 

GATT 

b*.  International  Monetary  Fund 

c.  International  Trade  Organization 

d.  Trade  Expansion  Act,  1962 
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C.  Using  a Government  publication  to  learn  about  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem. 


Students  can  be  given  a copy  of  Balance  of  Payments . a free  pamphlet 
available  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia.  This  pam- 
phlet outlines  the  reasons  for  our  favorable  trade  position  and  our 
unfavorable  payments  position. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  does  the  United  States  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
even  though  we  enjoy  a favorable  balance  of  trade? 

2.  Why  does  the  persistent  deficit  in  payments  worry  the  United  States 
Government? 

3*  What  are  some  of  the  ways  that  have  been  suggested  to  eliminate 
this  deficit?  Which  do  you  favor?  Which  do  you  oppose?  Why? 

Why  does  an  attack  on  the  problem  pose  a dilemma  for  our  Govern- 
ment? How  would  you  deal  with  this  dilemma? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  can  be  given  the  following  exercise  to  sharpen  their 
understanding  of  our  payments  problem. 

a)  Take  a sheet  of  paper  and  make  two  columns.  Label  one  column 

"Receipts  from  Foreigners."  Label  the  other  column  "Payments 

to  Foreigners."  Then  enter  the  amount  of  each  of  these  fol- 
lowing transactions  in  the  proper  column. 

(1)  An  American  spends  $600  on  a vacation  in  France. 

(2)  A Frenchman  buys  a $3 >000  American  automobile. 

(3)  An  American  buys  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  a Japanese 
radio  factory. 

(4)  An  American  firm  builds  a $9>000,000  automobile  factory 
in  Germany. 

(5)  A Swiss  banking  syndicate  buys  $10,000,000  worth  of 
General  Motors'  stock. 

(6)  General  Motors  pays  $10,000  in  dividends  to  foreign  owners 
of  its  stock. 

(7)  An  American  restaurant  buys  $5,000  worth  of  French  wine. 

(8)  A Greek  steel  mill  buys  $100,000  worth  of  machinery  from 
an  American  factory. 

(9)  An  American  sends  his  mother  in  Italy  $300  for  a Christmas 
gift. 

(10)  The  United  States  government  pays  $1,600,000  to  its  troops 
stationed  in  West  Berlin. 

(11)  The  West  German  government  pays  a New  York  hotel  $20,000 

to  house  -itfl  TTrH+.Afl  Wa-M  nwa  Aal  arfo-n 
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Questions  for  Discussion 


1.  Why  does  the  United  States  have  an  unfavorable  balance  of  payments 
even  though  we  enjoy  a favorable  balance  of  trade? 

2.  Why  does  the  persistent  deficit  in  payments  worry  the  United  States 
Government? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  ways  that  have  been  suggested  to  eliminate 
this  deficit?  Which  do  you  favor?  Which  do  you  oppose?  Why? 

4.  Why  does  an  attack  on  the  problem  pose  a dilemma  for  our  Govern- 
ment? How  would  you  deal  with  this  dilemma? 

Follow-up  Activities 

1.  Students  can  be  given  the  following  exercise  to  sharpen  their 
understanding  of  our  payments  problem. 

a)  Take  a sheet  of  paper  and  make  two  columns.  Label  one  column 
"Receipts  from  Foreigners."  Label  the  other  column  "Payments 
to  Foreigners."  Then  enter  the  amount  of  each  of  these  fol- 
lowing transactions  in  the  proper  column. 

An  American  spends  $600  on  a vacation  in  France. 

A Frenchman  buys  a $3*000  American  automobile. 

An  American  buys  $1,000  worth  of  stock  in  a Japanese 
radio  factory. 

An  American  firm  builds  a $9,000,000  automobile  factory 
in  Germany. 

A Swiss  banking  syndicate  buys  $10,000,000  worth  of 
General  Motors'  stock. 

General  Motors  pays  $10,000  in  dividends  to  foreign  owners 
of  its  stock. 

An  American  restaurant  buys  $5,000  worth  of  French  wine. 

A Greek  steel  mill  buys  $100,000  worth  of  machinery  from 
an  American  factory. 

An  American  sends  his  mother  in  Italy  $300  for  a Christmas 
gift. 

The  United  States  government  pays  $1,600,000  to  its  troops 
stationed  in  West  Berlin. 

The  West  German  government  pays  a New  York  hotel  $20,000 
to  house  its  United  Nations  delegation. 

An  American  department  store  buys  $500,000  worth  of 
Japanese  radios. 

A Japanese  radio  manufacturer  pays  a dividend  of  $100  to 
an  American  stockholder. 

b)  As  a result  of  the  preceding  transactions,  does  the  United 
States  have  a surplus  or  a deficit  in  its  balance  of  payments? 
What  is  the  size  of  this  surplus  or  deficit?  How  might  this 
surplus  or  deficit  be  financed  to  bring  the  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments  into  balance? 
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2.  Decide  National  Policy.  The  U.S.  in  recent  years  has  experienced 
a balance  of  payments  problem  that  has  resulted  in  foreigpi  hanks 
trading  in  their  dollar  holdings  for  our  gold  reserves.  Which  of 
the  following  options  might  he  considered  in  order  to  reverse  this 
unfavorable  trend?  Which  would  he  wisest?  Which  would  he  most 
acceptable  politically? 


a)  Devalue  the  dollar. 


h)  Revalue  the  dollar. 

c)  Make  the  dollar  convertible. 

d)  Make  the  dollar  inconvertible. 


e)  Adopt  inflationary  policies. 


f)  Adopt  deflationary  policies. 

g)  Encourage  imports;  discourage  exports. 

h)  Encourage  exports;  discourage  imports. 


i)  Encourage  Americans  to  invest  abroad. 

j)  Discourage  Americans  from  investing  abroad. 

k)  Encourage  foreigners  to  invest  in  the  United  States. 

l)  Discourage  foreigners  from  investing  in  the  U.S. 

m)  Limit  the  amount  of  dollars  American  citizens  can  spend 
abroad  or  exchange  for  other  currencies. 


Decide  international  Policy.  Following  are  some  suggestions  that 
have  teen  made  recently  for  curing  the  ills  of  the  international 

monetary  system: 


a)  Keep  gold  as  the  standard  value,  but  increase  the  monetary 
value  of  current  reserves  by  increasing  the  price  of  gold, 
say  from  $35  an  ounce  to  $70  an  ounce. 

b)  Eliminate  gold  entirely  as  an  international  standard. 

c)  Establish  a system  of  special  drawing  rights. 

d)  Establish  an  international  currency  that  would  be  backed  by 
the  real  wealth  and  production  of  nations. 


Which  of  these  proposals  would  you  support  at  this  time?  What 
might  the  consequences  be? 
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a)  Devalue  the  dollar. 

b)  Revalue  the  dollar. 

c)  Make  the  dollar  convertible. 

d)  Make  the  dollar  inconvertible. 

e)  Adopt  inflationary  policies. 

f)  Adopt  deflationary  policies. 

g)  Encourage  imports;  discourage  exports. 

h)  Encourage  exports;  discourage  imports. 
ix  Encourage  Americans  to  invest  abroad. 

j ) Discourage  Americans  from  investing  abroad. 

k)  Encourage  foreigners  to  invest  in  the  United  States. 

l)  Discourage  foreigners  from  investing  in  the  U.S. 

m)  Limit  the  amount  of  dollars  American  citizens  can  spend 
abroad  or  exchange  for  other  currencies. 

**?.  Decide  International  Policy;.  Following  are  some  suggestions  that 
3 have  been  made  recently  for  curing  the  ills  of  the  international 

monetary  system: 

a)  Keep  gold  as  the  standard  value,  but  increase  the  monetary 
value  of  current  reserves  by  increasing  the  price  of  gold, 
say  from  $35  an  ounce  to  $70  an  ounce. 

b)  Eliminate  gold  entirely  as  an  international  standard. 

c)  Establish  a system  of  special  drawing  rights. 

d)  Establish  an  international  currency  that  would  be  backed  by 
the  real  wealth  and  production  of  nations. 

Which  of  these  proposals  would  you  support  at  this  time?  What 
might  the  consequences  be? 

**4.  Individual  Research.  Examine  the  causes  and  methods  of  the 

French  devaluation  of  the  franc.  How  is  the  devaluation  likely  to 
affect  the  cost  of  imports  to  the  French  peoPle*  is  ^ 

to  affect  the  cost  of  goods  exported  from  France?  How  will  French 

imports  affect  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments? 

5.  In  the  approaches  to  monetary  policy  several  values  have  been 
stated  or  implied: 

a)  Stability  in  the  value  of  national  currencies 

b)  Smooth  flow  of  international  trade 

c ) Full  employment 


^-Recommended- for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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“•  SiOTS*®  miED  S““S  C0KCEENED  «»  THE  BROKE®  OP  DEVELOPS®} 


Emphases; 


^nn?f?eVel°Pme?t  in  many  nations  is  due  to  a combination  of 
social,  economic,  religious  and  political  factors. 


^growth!  18  needed  t0  helP  nany  nations  establish  programs 
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Why  Nations  Are  Poor 


fere^^r  the.0au8es  to  whlch»  depending  on  ideology,  personal  ore- 
ference,  convenience,  and  even  pure  accident,  we  now  attributethf^ 
poverty  of  the  underdeveloped)  nations  . 7 attribute  the 


1. 


s 


The  people  are  poor  because  they  prefer  it  that  way  ....  This 
persuasive.  Few  Americans  have  looked  at  an  Asian  or  Afv-Mo* 

eff^ctyfSta°littlf1ACtii8  (a“d  commenting ) on  the  favorable 
effect  for  a little  American  ambition  would  have  Yet  they* 

is  scarcely  a country  in  the  world  where  ^l  ionot  llnTZo- 

nomic  improvement,  where,  indeed,  it  is  n?t  l politic^  ^! 


2. 


lliere^e^oil  ia^*^  P°°T‘  Th±s  seems  the  obvious  answer 
lubsoifb™  *Zt  tS  ^wateYed>  the  thin,  and  the 

S SS  botT^teftwtZerland  °r  the  comParative  wealth  of 
Z*l+>  8 states  that  are  poor  in  natural  resources.  It  leads 

nallv°riehdin  Tl  Vir*inians>  Uy.  in  a state  phenome^ 
h 1 ?atural  resources,  should  have  incomes  far  below 
those  of  an  arid  and  barren  state  such  as  Wyoming. 


3.  Jfoe  county  ....  has  been  kept  in  a state  of  colonial  oppression 
, l*  ®feat  paJ?s  of  the  world,  this  is  the  most  evocative  of  ex-* 
fo^M118*  French,  and  Dutch  were  in  business  not 

Hi  +pe,0pleS  but  for  themselves.  The  people  still 

pay  for  these  centuries  of  indifference,  exploitation,^  neglect 
Yet,  again,  there  are  obvious  difficulties,  in  many  parts  of  the 

to  in^he  pas^bir  immediately  to  mind  - colonialism  is 

lo  ? bulpoverty  continues.  And  elsewhere  - in 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States  - colonial  rule  did  not  ex- 
clude a considerable  measure  of  contemporary  prosperity  .... 


iS  ^^sequence  of  class  exploits™  Few 

dimc^it  r 1>5th0?t  a ndn0rity  of  exceedingly  rich.  And^t  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  an  Andean  or  Middle  Eastern  peasant 

should  seek  to  enhance  his  income  by  irrigation,  improved  seed 

or  acceptable  livestock  when  he  knows  that  anything  in  excess  of 

~^Ce  ^ be  appropri^d  ^ the  landlord,  ^axcollectorf 

^\?L”!rch^lt:  .Tet  has  poverty  without 
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Foreign  aid  is  needed  to  nexp  many  uauAvuo 
for  growth. 


2. 


A.  Using  an  economics  text  to  leam  about  the  reasons  for  underdevelop- 
ment. 

Why  Nations  Are  Poor 

Let  me  list  the  causes  to  which,  depending  on  ideology,  personal  pre- 
ference, convenience,  and  even  pure  accident,  we  now  attribute  the 
poverty  of  (the  underdeveloped)  nations  .... 

!.  Th»  people  are  poor  because  they  prefer  it  that  way,  This  is 
persuasive”  Few  Americans  have  looked  at  an  Asian  or  African 
country  without  reflecting  (and  commenting)  on  the  favorable 

effect  for  a little  American  ambition  would  have Yet  there 

is  scarcely  a country  in  the  world  where  people  do  not  want  eco- 
nomic improvement,  where,  indeed,  it  is  not  a political  impera- 
tive .... 

The  country  is  naturally  poor.  This  seems  the  obvious  answer 
where  the  soil  is  sparse  and  unwatered,  the  forest  thin,  and  the 
subsoil  barren But  this  is  an  explanation  which  badly  ex- 

plains the  wealth  of  Switzerland  or  the  comparative  wealth  of 
Israel,  both  states  that  are  poor  in  natural  resources.  It  leads 
one  to  wonder  why  West  Virginians,  who  live  in  a state  phenome- 
nally rich  in  natural  resources,  should  have  incomes  far  below 
those  of  an  arid  and  barren  state  such  as  Wyoming. 

3 The  country  ....  has  been  kept  in  a state  of  colonial  oppression. 
Over  great  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  the  most  evocative  of  ex- 
planations. The  British,  French,  and  Dutch  were  in  business  not 
for  their  subject  peoples  but  for  themselves.  The  people  still 
pay  for  these  centuries  of  indifference,  exploitation,  and 
Yet,  again,  there  are  obvious  difficulties.  In  many  parts  of  the 
world  - Latin  America  comes  immediately  to  mind  - colonialism  is 
far  in  the  past,  but  poverty  continues.  And  elsewhere  - in 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  States  - colonial  rule  did  not  ex- 
clude a considerable  measure  of  contemporary  prosperity  .... 

4.  Poverty  is  the  consequence  of  class  exploitation  ....  F®w  P?°r 
countries  are  without  a minority  of  exceedingly  rich.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  an  Andean  or  Middle  Eastern  peas  an 
should  seek  to  enhance  his  income  by  irrigation,  improved  seed, 
or  acceptable  livestock  when  he  knows  that  anything  in  excess  of 
subsistence  will  be  appropriated  by  the  landlord,  tax  collector, 
moneylender,  or  merchant.  Yet  the  world  has  much  poverty  without 
evident  exploiters.  In  India  and  Pakistan  there  are  millions  of 
i land-owning  peasant^  who  are  very  poor  but  whose  poverty 
cannot  readily  be  related  to  the  enrichment  of  any  landlord,  money- 
lender, tax  collector,  or  other  visible  oppressor. 

5 Poverty  is  caused  by  insufficient  capital  ....  Low  income  allows 
5‘  of^nosaving?  Without  saving,  there  Is  nothing  to  invest.  Without 
investment,  there  can  he  no  economic  advance,  and  so  poverty  is 
self-perpetuating.  Yet  in  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia,  as  also 
in  Venezuela,  oil  provides  a rich  source  of  revenue,  and  capital 
is  not  scarce.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  remain  ex- 
ceedingly poor. 
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QyMnPQPttXfl^top  is  ths  cause  of  ixjvsjtv  Th  +via 

of  India,  as  elsewhere  in  Asia,  there  is  rarely  eSugh^j^tT 

Fewer  hflds  oould  and  would  d0  the  saae^rork  if  the 
HtffS  W6re  «“**»  eaoh  Person  would  have  a grSer  Shaw 
little  hf^ts  !%eVery0n®  TOr3“  at  *hll  capaSty  for  the®  * 

2s^frverty  if  !ften  “dieted  with  dense  popuSti^f^  is 

JL**  sPfsely  populated  and  very  poor.  Southern  Brazil  is 
much  more  densely  populated  and  much  more  prosperous.  1 1 

j?°verty  is  caused  by  incompetent  eenumwiA  uolicv  _ . 

experience  in  the  less  developed  lands  certainly  indues  resect 
for  well-considered  economic  policy.  But  it  is  evident  +)|.A. 
foregoing  explanations  of  povertyTnvolve  an  awkward  eleSnt  of® 
internal  contradiction.  Moreover,  the  most  prS^t  f^lft 
the  very  poor  country  is  not  that  it  has  ftef  / *' 

or  socialist  industry  hut  that  « hL  “ iMust^Tm  ^ ^ 

®*  ^>overt^  18  °ansed  by  ignorance,  it  is  a plausible  axiom  that  m 
noerate  population  the  world  is  really 

population  is  otherwise.  Yet  here  one  encoLterfthe  cuestiS  ^ 
how  a poor  and  illiterate  people  goes  about  providing  itself^  tl 
a school  system.  Whence  will  come  the  resou^cest  Pwerty^af™i 
be  a cause  of  ignorance.  But  surely  it  is  also  a resS?. 

SemStwfrS!S  S3??  0auses  of  ^^y  is  by  no  means  com- 
of  techno!ogim^w?e^e  ^eonS  SiL^®  ?1W  rate  °f  transfer 
and  poverty-inducing  metals  W ^ prlmitive 
have  not  been  apprifed  of^ySi^^^ reefer  ff'ZfcSS®  T* 

ing  and  all  are  parti^^conS^  m®aSUr®  oonvlno' 

(Adopted  from  Economic  Develo 
Harvard  University  Press,  l1 
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Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  major  reasons  for  underdevelopment. 

2‘  ^sfdil^w^  W0Uld  te  th®  eaaieSt  ^ «hich  the 

3.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  poverty  around  the  world? 
Questions  for  Discussion 
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also  often  associated  with  sparse  population.  The  Amazon  Basin 
is  very  sparsely  populated  and  very  poor.  Southern  Brazil  is 
much  more  densely  populated  and  much  more  prosperous. 

7 . Poverty  is  caused  by  incompetent  economic  policy  . . . Practical 
experience  in  the  less  developed  lands  certainly  induces  respect 
for  well-considered  economic  policy.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
foregoing  explanations  of  poverty  involve  an  awkward  element  of 
internal  contradiction.  Moreover,  the  most  prominent  fact  about 
the  very  poor  country  is  not  that  it  has  free  enterprise  industry 
or  socialist  industry  but  that  it  has  no  industry  at  all  .... 

8*  Poverty  is  carry-!  oj  ignorance.  It  is  a plausible  axiom  that  no 
literate  population  in  the  world  is  really  poor  and  no  illiterate 
population  is  otherwise.  Yet  here  one  encounters  the  question  of 
how  a poor  and  illiterate  people  goes  about  providing  itself  with 
a school  system.  Whence  will  cane  the  resources?  Poverty  may  well 
be  a cause  of  ignorance.  But  surely  it  is  also  a result. 

The  list  of  commonly  accepted  causes  of  poverty  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete. We  regularly  attribute  some  role  to  the  slow  rate  of  transfer 
of  technological  knowledge.  People  cling  by  preference  to  primitive 
and  poverty-inducing  methods  by  agriculture  and  industry  because  they 
have  not  been  apprised  of  anything  better  or  prefer  it  that  way.  We 
also  attribute  something  to  war,  rapine,  predacity,  and  civil  disorder. 
The  Fourth  Crusade,  Genghis  Khan,  and  the  brothers  Fizarro  showed  that, 
in  the  hands  of  highly  qualified  practitioners,  these  can  have  an 
enduring  effect  on  income.  The  communities  which  were  the  principal 
objects  of  their  attention  have  been  poor  ever  since. 

One  could  go  on.  But  the  point  is  sufficiently  clear.  We  have  a 
great  many  causes  of  poverty;  nearly  all  are  in  some  measure  convinc- 
ing and  all  are  partially  unconvincing  .... 

(Adopted  from  Economic  Development.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1964,  pp.  15-19. ) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  major  reasons  for  underdevelopment? 

Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  easiest  to  overcome?  Which  the 
most  difficult? 

3.  Who  is  to  blame  for  the  existence  of  poverty  around  the  world? 
Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  did  colonial  oppression  contribute  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people?  How  did  colonial  rule  sometimes  b sip  to  make  a country 
richer? 

2.  Why  is  it  possible  for  countries  like  Switzerland  and  Israel,  poor 
in  natural  resources,  to  be  comparatively  wealthy? 

3.  If  insufficient  capital  is  not  the  cause  of  poverty  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Venezuela,  what  factors  might  be  important  in  these  places? 

4.  Try  to  explain  the  fact  that  poverty  accompanies  overpopulation  in 
India  and  underpopulation  in  northern  Brazil. 
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Follow-up  Activities 

*1,  Use  the  following  pictures  to  get  the  class  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  poverty  and  underdevelopment  around  the  world. 


United  Nations 


The  conditions  of  life  and  work  in  underdeveloped 
countries  make  for  a short  life  expectancy.  These 
workers  are  digging  a canal  in  central  Java, 
Indonesia. 


United  Nations 


The  conditions  of  life  and  work  In  underdeveloped 
countries  make  for  a short  life  expectancy.  These 
workers  are  dipping  a canal  in  central  Java, 
Indonesia. 


Peace  Corps  Photo  by  Paul  Conklin 


The  curse  of  the  poor  Is  their  poverty.  How  can 
these  children  — living  in  the  slums  of  Guayaquil. 
Ecuador  — get  out  of  the  trap? 


^Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level* 
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**2.  Students  can  select  one  developing  nation  and  assess  that  country 
for  its  productive  resources: 

a)  Why  has  the  country  remained  underdeveloped? 

b)  What  problems  face  the  country? 

c)  What  is  this  country  doing  to  overcome  these  problems? 

d)  How  effective  are  these  programs? 

*3.  The  class  can  develop  a bulletin  board  project  about  the  problems 
and  projects  in  developing  nations.  Students  can  bring  in  pic- 
tures, articles  and  cartoons  depicting  the  above. 

*U.  Teachers  can  make  transparencies  of  the  following  maps  or  repro- 
duce them  for  class  distribution,  to  develop  the  concept  of  under- 
development using  map  reading  and  interpreting  skills. 


Nuclear  Power 


I*  **¥»  W -*■  W 


d) 


How  effective  are  these  programs? 


*3.  The  class  can  develop  a bulletin  board  project  about  the  problems 
and  projects  in  developing  nations.  Students  can  bring  in  pic- 
tures, articles  and  cartoons  depicting  the  above. 


*4.  Teachers  can  make  transparencies  of  the  following  maps  or  repro- 
duce them  for  class  distribution,  to  develop  the  concept  of  under- 
development using  map  reading  and  interpreting  skills. 


Nuclear  Power 


HAVE  ATOM  BOMB  NOW 
ABLETO  PRODUCE  BOMB  N0W...0R 
IN  THE  NEXT  SEVERAL  YEARS 


(Source:  New  York  Times)  1969 


♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Below  Grade  Level. 
♦♦Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Literacy 


(Source:  New  York  Tiroes)  1969 


Population 


KVHjOFED  WORLD 
(AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  JARAN, 
WESTERN  EUROPE,  CANADA  AND  IAS.) 

18% 


ERIC 
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commumst  Europe 
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(Source:  New  York  Times)  1969 

Population 


DEVELOPED  WORLD 
(AUSTRAUA^NEWZEAUNaMPAN, 


«QK)NAL/tf^Are« 


(Source:  New  York  Times)  19^9 
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Sross  National  Product 


DEVELOPED  WORLD 

(AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  JAPAN, 
WESTERN  EUROPE,  CANADA  AND  U.S.) 

45% 


COMMUNIST  EUROPE 
AND  U.S.S.R. 

30% 


CHINA 

2.5% 


LATIN  AMERICA 


FAR  EAST 

(EXCLUDING  CHINA) 

3.5% 


REGIONAL  AREAS  ARE  DISTORTED  TO  SHOW  PERCENTAGE  OF  WORLD  TOTAL 


Source:  United  Nations 


(Source:  3\Tew  York  Times ) 19^9 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  Which  areas  of  the  world  have  the  largest  population? 

2.  Which  areas  do  not  produce  enough  food  to  feed  their  populations? 

What  problems  might  result? 

3*  What  does  the  population  map  tell  us  about  the  living  standards 

of  the  people  when  it  is  compared  to  the  gross  national  product 

map?  What  problems  might  result? 

k.  How  is  the  literacy  map  related  to  the  other  maps?  What  does  it 
tell  us  about  the  quality  of  labor?  What  does  it  tell  us  about 
the  difficulties  these  countries  face  when  they  try  to  overcome 
their  problems? 

5.  Why  do  you  suppose  these  same  areas  have  the  highest  rate  of 
infant  mortality? 
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Using  a case  study  to  discover  how 
growth. 


nations  are  planning  for 


economic 


??<*?**  business  than  ever, 
stuffy-sounding  government  pro^am  dKe^oK  produotion-  A big, 

^•^EtK1481  h“  ^ 18  **■*  <*  Utin 

for^econamie  J£  ' V*  cooperative  effort 

ana  social  development  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

MUiS^af^ComciS^^c^w  STtS4  Stoida\T-a  mati‘ 
training  services."  ’ 0180  U'S'  costing  engineering  and 

seen  in^’risin^level  of  ^tivity^key^e^Tof  a”  IT°8ress  are 
and  school  construction,  new  induLry.^d^dedl^^cUor 

S.S153S:  iLcfihfm^e6  ?Jtl  ia?T?t2*  totaled 

bution  has  totaled  $8.38  billion  Anr?  rmS<i  in  ‘fclie  U*S.  contri- 

for  the  same  period  u.i?  Ste  in^^nTt*  “•  ****">** 

over  $3.25  billion.  An  addltf^al  427W?i ^n^tin  fmeriCa  has  tee” 
vate  aid.  onai  »273  million  was  given  in  U.S.  pri- 

Translated  intc  economic  development  the  tt  q a*.-. 

plishments  for  1968  included:  ^ ’ 116  U*S*  1016  in  Alj-iance  accom- 

. 3 million  students  enrolled  in  U.S.-assisted  schools; 

• 2 million  new  acres  of  land  irrigated  and  reclaimed; 

‘ iti^of^e6  ^ driDkable  water  supply  facil- 

. 75  million  people  protected  from  malaria; 

1 million  people  vaccinated  against  smallpox; 

' ^°°a^n?b^sf  °“  °°nStrUCti0n  °f  and 


IT  4 «aa*  J ^ 


tough  as  the  wood  he  works. 


V 


But  Humberto  Vidal's  great  strength  nearly  failed  late  in  1968,  and 
illness  threatened  to  wreck  his  modest  business  in  a town  in 

Brazil. 

The  spring  of  1969,  though,  finds  Vidal  with  more  business  than  ever. 
He  has  electrified  his  carpentry  shop  and  tripled  production.  A big, 
stuffy- sounding  government  program  did  the  job. 

The  new  hope  that  Humberto  Vidal  has  found  is  typical  of  Latin 
America's  economic  vitality. 


Behind  it  is  the  Alliance  for  Progress  - a vast  cooperative  effort 
for  economic  and  social  development  throughout  the  hemisphere. 

The  specific  Alliance  project  that  aided  Humberto  Vidal  was  a multi- 
million-dollar  loan  officially  described  as  aid  "to  assist  in  financing 
related  transmission  and  distribution  facilities  for  the  Passo  Real 
Hydroelectric  Power  project;  also  U.S.  consulting  engineering  and 
training  services." 

To  Brazil,  the  effects  of  such  economic  investment  in  progress  are 
seen  in  a rising  level  of  activity  in  key  areas  of  development  - home 
and  school  construction,  new  industry,  and  expanded  food  production. 

In  1968  alone,  the  U.S.  assistance  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  totaled 
$1.36  billion.  Since  the  Alliance  was  formed  in  1961,  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution has  totaled  $8.38  billion.  And  - some  would  say  more  importantly  - 
for  the  same  period  U.S.  private  investment  in  Latin  America  has  been 
over  $3*25  billion.  An  additional  $273  million  was  given  in  U.S.  pri- 
vate aid. 

Translated  into  economic  development,  the  U.S.  role  in  Alliance  accom- 
plishments for  1968  included; 

• 3 million  students  enrolled  in  U.S. -assisted  schools; 

. 2 million  new  acres  of  land  irrigated  and  reclaimed; 

. 12  million  people  benefiting  from  drinkable  water  supply  facil- 
ities, a 10$>  rise  over  19675 

. 75  million  people  protected  from  malaria; 

. 1 million  people  vaccinated  against  smallpox; 

. ^00,000  people  benefiting  from  construction  of  new  homes  and 
modem  apartment  buildings; 

. $130  million  in  local  money  loans  to  private  businesses  made 
by  U.S. -aided  credit  firms,  a 16$  rise  over  1967; 

. more  than  350,000  kilowatt-hours  of  new  electric  generating 
capacity  installed,  more  than  double  the  150,000  installed  in 
1967. 

These  would  be  mere  dry  statistics  if  the  Alliance  for  Progress  had 
not  inspired  enthusiasm  from  the  Americans  it  benefits.  In  nearly 
every  country  of  Latin  America,  the  Alliance  has  opened  resources  of 
pride  as  well  as  of  raw  materials. 
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The  U.  S.  evaluation  of  the  Alliance  was  summed  up  by  U.S.  Coordinator 

Covey  T.  Oliver,  who  sees  the  Alliance  as  "the  most  rewarding  new  in- 
strument in  the  history  of  international  relations." 

(From  Issues  Today » American  Education  Publications) 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  aid  was  given  to  Humberto  to  allow  him  to  increase  his  pro- 
duction? 

2.  How  did  it  affect  Humberto?  How  did  it  affect  the  Brazilian 
economy? 

3.  How  has  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  tried  to  overcome  the 
major  obstacles  to  economic  development? 

Questions  for  Discussion 
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1.  Why  has  the  Alliance  for  Progress  been  called  "the  most  rewarding 
new  instrument  in  the  history  of  international  relations?" 

2.  Should  the  United  States  assume  the  responsibility  of  helping 
developing  nations? 

3.  Why  might  some  people  criticize  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program? 


Follow-up  Activities 

**1.  A panel  can  discuss  the  question:  Resolved:  that  foreign  economic 

aid  should  be  cut.  Members  of  the  class  can  be  assigned  to  read 
background  materials  so  that  they  can  participate  as  questioners 
after  the  panel  discussion. 


2.  Work  out  these  problems. 

The  developing  countries  differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their 
problems.  The  following  is  a list  of  four  of  these  countries  to- 
gether with  some  of  their  principal  characteristics.  In  each  case 
find  out  more  information  about  the  country  and  figure  out  what 
programs  might  be  useful  in  promoting  economic  growth  in  it. 

a)  India:  Serious  overpopulation  problem;  shortage  of  technical 

skills;  shortage  of  capital;  democratic  government;  political 
stability;  experienced  administrators;  reasonably  well-con- 
ceived plan  for  economic  development;  diversified  economy; 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange;  more  than  half  the  population 
still  illiterate;  trying  to  develop  a "mixed  economy"  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  "democratic  socialism." 

b)  Saudi  Arabia:  Very  rich  in  oil  and  almost  completely  dependent 

on  sale  of  this  in  foreign  markets  to  finance  economic  growth; 
shortage  of  technical  skills;  enlightened  leadership  by  monarch 
with  semi -feudal  powers;  well-conceived  plan  for  economic 
development;  handicapped  by  many  medieval  social  attitudes  and 
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X.  what  aid  was  given  to  ttumoerxo  t>o  sjlxuw  uim  w t 

duction?  | 

2.  How  did  it  affect  Humberto?  How  did  it  affect  the  Brazilian  J 

economy? 

3.  How  has  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  tried  to  overcome  the  , 

major  obstacles  to  economic  development?  f 

Questions  for  Discussion  2 

1.  Why  has  the  Alliance  for  Progress  been  called  "the  most  rewarding  f 

new  instrument  in  the  history  of  international  relations?" 

a 

2.  Should  the  United  States  assume  the  responsibility  of  helping  I 

developing  nations?  | 

3 . Why  might  some  people  criticize  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program?  j 

$ 

Follow-up  Activities  f 

**1.  a panel  can  discuss  the  question:  Resolved:  that  foreign  economic  j 

aid  should  be  cut.  Members  of  the  class  can  be  assigned  to  read  f 

background  materials  so  that  they  can  participate  as  questioners  j 

after  the  panel  discussion.  j 

2.  Work  out  these  problems.  j 

The  developing  countries  differ  greatly  in  the  details  of  their  1 

problems.  The  following  is  a list  of  four  of  these  countries  to-  j 

gether  with  some  of  their  principal  characteristics.  In  each  case  j 

find  out  more  information  about  the  country  and  figure  out  what  l 

programs  might  be  useful  in  promoting  economic  growth  in  it.  j 

a)  India:  Serious  overpopulation  problem;  shortage  of  technical  j 

skills;  shortage  of  capital;  democratic  government;  political  j 

stability;  experienced  administrators;  reasonably  well-con- 
ceived plan  for  economic  development;  diversified  economy,  . 

shortage  of  foreign  exchange;  more  than  half  the  population^ 

still  illiterate;  trying  to  develop  a “mixed  economy"  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  "democratic  socialism." 

b)  Saudi  Arabia:  Very  rich  in  oil  and  almost  completely  dependent 

on  sale  of  this  in  foreign  markets  to  finance  economic  growth; 
shortage  of  technical  skills;  enlightened  leadership  by  monarch 
with  semi-feudal  powers;  well-conceived  plan  for  economic 
development;  handicapped  by  many  medieval  social  attitudes  and 

values. 

c)  Syria:  Considerable  agricultural  and  tourists  potential;  not 

overpopulated;  estreme  political  instability;  left-wing  Socialist 
philosophy  and  dictorial  government  maintained  in  power  by  the 
military;  industries  nationalized;  many  persons  with  entrepre- 
neurial skills  have  left  the  country;  large  percentage  of  govern- 
ment budget  devoted  to  military  activities;  no  real  economic 
planning. 

d)  The  Congo:  Rich  in  natural  resources,  particularly  copper;  not 

overpopulated;  shortage  of  human  skills;  political  instability; 
inexperienced  administrators;  heavy  dependence  on  sale  of  few 
primary  products  on  world  markets;  periodic  political  interfer- 
ence by  outside  powers;  low  educational  and  health  standards. 


**Recommended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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Can  I?  assigned  individual  projects  to  find  out  why  some 
developing  nations  have  made  significant  economic  progress  while 
others  have  not.  They  can  compare  countries  such  as  Mexico, 
Malaysia,  Tunisia  and  Israel  with  the  nations  of  Haiti,  Laos, 
Indonesia  and  Algeria.  ’ ’ 


4. 


Students  can  analyze  several  alternative  approaches  to 
development.  Several  approaches  are: 


economic 


a)  national  planning  and  development  with  no  aid  from  other 
countries 


h)  free  movement  of  private  investment  capital  from  areas  of  sur 

plus  to  areas  of  opportunity  without  consent  of  recipient 
nations 


c) 

d) 


de\ ' lopment  with  aid  requested  from  foreign  governments 

free  movement  of  investment  capital  from  areas  of  surplus  to 

areas  of  opportunity  with  the  consent  of  and  regulation  hv  tt 
recipient  nation 


Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  problems  created  by  each  of  the  above  approaches? 

2.  What  advantages  does  each  approach  offer? 

3.  Which  of  these  approaches,  or  combination  of  them,  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  following: 

a)  a highly  developed  country  such  as  the  United  States  that 
has  some  areas  still  undeveloped 

b)  a country  such  as  Britain  that  has  had  a great  empire 

c)  a country  such  as  Kenya  that  is  basically  undeveloped 

d)  a country  such  as  Peru  that  is  partly  developed 

**5‘  25®  CfvSS  Can  be  ^ven  the  followiag  simulation  exercise  to  give 

them  the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  steps,  of  planning: 
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a)  national  planning  and  development  with  no  aid  from  other 
countries 

b)  free  movement  of  private  investment  capital  from  areas  of  sur- 
plus to  areas  of  opportunity  without  consent  of  recipient 
nations 

e)  development  with  aid  requested  from  foreign  governments 

d)  free  movement  of  investment  capital  from  areas  of  surplus  to 
areas  of  opportunity  with  the  consent  of  and  regulation  by  the 
recipient  nation 

Questions  for  Inquiry  and  Discovery 

1.  What  are  the  problems  created  by  each  of  the  above  approaches? 

2.  What  advantages  does  each  approach  offer? 

3*  Which  of  these  approaches,  or  combination  of  them,  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  the  following: 

a)  a highly  developed  country  such  as  the  United  States  that 
has  some  areas  still  undeveloped 

b)  a country  such  as  Britain  that  has  had  a great  empire 

c)  a country  such  as  Kenya  that  is  basically  undeveloped 

d)  a country  such  as  Peru  that  is  partly  developed 

**5.  The  class  can  be  given  the  following  simulation  exercise  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  of  going  through  the  steps  of  planning: 

a)  Assume  that  a delegation  from  an  economically  underdeveloped 
country  is  visiting  your  class  and  asks  you  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing three  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  mpst  essential  features  of  the  way  the  American 
economy  answers  the  "what,  how,  and  for  whom"  questions  at 
the  core  of  all  economics? 

2.  What  are  the  most  essential  features  of  the  way  today's 
Soviet  economy  answers  these  same  questions? 

3*  What  conclusions  might  an  underdeveloped  economy  draw  from 
a comparison  of  these  features  with  respect  to  a list  of 
goals  that  such  a country  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
have?  (Specify  the  goals  and  make  comparisons  with  each 
goal  as  well  as  an  overall  comparison.; 

b)  After  you  have  written  your  answer  to  each  of  the  preceding 
questions,  compare  your  answers  with  those  of  other  members  of 
your  class  and  try  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  best  answers 
to  give  to  the  visiting  delegation. 

6.  Independent  Study  - Students  can  be  directed  to  the  library  for 
independent  research  into  the  development  of  "Paper  Gold"  as  an 
international  medium  of  exchange. 


**Re commended  for  Students  Achieving  Above  Grade  Level. 
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THEME  VII:  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 


Selected  Bibliography  - For  High  School  Students 
N = Non-Fiction 


Class 

Author 

Title 

Publisher 

Date 

N 

Calderwood,  James 

International  Economic 
Problems 

Scott,  Foresman 

1961 

N 

Dean,  Vera  Michaels 

The  Nature  of  the  Non- 
Western  World  (Rev.  Ed. ) 

New  American 
Library 

1966 

N 

Ellis,  Harry 

Common  Market 

World 

1965 

N 

Gold 

Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Philadelphia 

N 

Balance  -of  payments 

Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Philadelphia 

N 

Kenen,  Peter 

International 

Economics 

Prentice-Hall 

1964 

N 

Paradis,  Adrian 

Trade,  The  World's 
Lifeblood 

Messner 

1969 

N 

Rickenbacker,  William 

Death  of  the  Dollar 

Dell 

1970 

N 

Steinberg,  David 

The  USA  in  the  World 
Economy 

Council  for 
Advancement  of 
Secondary  Educa- 
tion 

1966 

N 

Tar shis,  Barry 

Barter  Bills  and 
Banks 

Messner 

1970 

N 

Theobald,  Robert 

The  Rich  and  the  Poor 

New  American 
Library 

i960 

N 

Ward,  Barbara 

The  Rich  Nations  and 
the  Poor  Nations 

Norton 

1962 

N 

Ward,  Barbara 

Lopsided  World 

Norton 

1968 
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Selected  Bihl-? Qc 


J1  For  Teach 


Author 

MLksell,  Raymond 
Papanek,  Gustav,  et  al. 


Title 

Economics  of  Foreign  Aid 

Case  Studies  in  Economic 
Development 


Publisher 

Aldine 

Houghton-Mfflin 


Date 

1968 

1970 
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Audio-Visual  Materials 

Filins 

85.4 

Breaking  the  Trade  Barrier 

McGraw-Hill 

- 

206.42 

Exports,  Imports,  Dollars  & Gold 

Carousel  Films 

404.25 

Mr.  Europe  and  the  Common  Market 

Carousel  Films 

Not  Enough 

Modern  Learning 

$ ( 

Aids 

Protective  Tariff  vs.  Free  Trade 

McGraw-Hill 

5 

Problems  of  Emerging  Nations 

Av.  Ed.  Films 

The  European  Common  Market 

Coronet 

- 

Revolution  in  Human  Expectations 

Audio-Visual 

■i 

Instruction 

/? 

Trade  Between  Nations 

Bailey 

f 

Port  of  New  York 

Learning  Resource 

-y 

Service  (Southern 

Illinois  University) 

V 

3 

Round  Trip:  U.S.A.  in  World  Trade 

Encyclopedia 

"i 

Britannica 

■l 

Filmstrips 

International  Trade:  Worlds  Lifeline 

Current  Affairs 

i 

International  Trade:  Economic  Series  11 

McGraw-Hill 

: 

Understanding  International  Trade 

McGraw-Hill 

i 

Feeding  the  World’s  People 

Current  Affairs 

Programmed  Instruction 

7 

Keith  Lumsden 

International  Trade 

Behavioral  Research 

r- 

Laboratories 

t 

Simulation  Games 

Trade  and  De-velopment 

John  Hopkins  Univ. 

i 

Baltimore,  Mi. 

0 
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APPENDIX 


SKILLS  DEVELOPED  SYSTSMTTCAT.t.y 


MAP  AND  GLOBE  SKILLS 


Interpreting  aerial  photographs 
Relating  maps  to  actual  places 
Interpreting  situation  and  distribution  map 

TIMS  AND  SPATIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Relating  dates  to  personal  experience 
Developing  critical  thinking  about  events  and  dates 
Placing  related  events  in  chronological  order 

SKIUS  IN  LOCATING  AND  GATHERING  INFORMATION 

Using  pictures  and  clipping  files 

Using  topical  listings 

Using  an  Atlas  and  World  Almanac 

Using  a Card  Catalog 

Taking  Notes 

Using  Footnotes 

Using  cross  reference 

UsinS  The  Reader *s  Guide  To  Periodical  Literature 
Developing  a Questionnaire  - 

Making  Inventories 
Interviewing 

Using  newspaper  and  current  magazines 
Asking  analytical,  and  searching  questions 

Problem  Solving  and  Critical  Thinking 

A.  Analyzing  and  evaluating  information 
Differentiating  fact  from  opinion 
Determining  how  to  arrange  and  organize  data 
Interpreting  pictures,  tables,  graphs  and  charts 
Identifying  sources 
Identifying  emotional  words 
Pointing  out  false  ideas 
Evaluating  speaker* 3 qualifications 
Detecting  evidence  of  propaganda 
0 Checking  with  other  sources 

ERJC  Identifying  problems 

Evaluating  ideas  and  data 


MAP  AND  GLOBE  SKILIS 


Interpreting  aerial  photographs 
Relating  naps  to  actual  places 
Interpreting  situation  and  distribution  nap 

TIME  AND  SPATIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Relating  dates  to  personal  experience 
Developing  critical  thinking  about  events  and  dates 
Placing  related  events  in  chronological  order 

SKILLS  UST  LOCATING  AND  GATHERING  INFORMATION 


Using  pictures  and  clipping  files 

Using  topical  listings 

Using  an  Atlas  and  World  Almanac 

Using  a Card  Catalog 

Taking  Notes 

Using  Footnotes 

Using  cross  reference 

Using  The  Reader's  Guide  To  Periodical  Literature 
Developing  a Questionnaire 
Making  Inventories 
Interviewing 

Using  newspaper  and  current  magazines 
Asking  analytical,  and  searching  questions 

Problem  Solving  and  Critical  Thinking 

A.  Analyzing  and  evaluating  information 
Differentiating  fact  from  opinion 
Determining  how  to  arrange  and  organize  data 
Interpreting  pictures,  tables,  graphs  and  charts 
Identifying  sources 

Identifying  emotional  words 
Pointing  out  false  ideas 
Evaluating  speaker's  qualifications 
Detecting  evidence  of  propaganda 
Checking  with  other  sources 
Identifying  problems 
Evaluating  ideas  and  data 

B.  Organizing  Ideas 

Using  technical  terms 

Using  outlines 

Grouping  related  ideas 

Distinguishing  main  points 

Placing  ideas  in  sequence 

Presenting  conflicting  views  and  statements 

Skimming  and  summarizing  materials 

Making  bibliographies 

Making  footnotes 

Keeping  to  the  point 

Separating  relevant  from  unrelated  ideas 

C.  Researching  a constructive  compromise 
Seeing  cause  and  effect  relationships 
Comparing  problems  with  previous  experiences 
Recognizing  what  references  may  be  made 
Suggesting  solutions 

Discovering  compromise  that  enables  progress 
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Skills  in  Interpersonal  Relationships  and  Group  Participation 

Engaging  in  fair  play 
following  rules  and  laws 

Listening  to  reason  * 

Withholding  judgment  until  facts  are  known 

Observing  the  actions  of  others 

Learning  how  to  disagree 

Giving  constructive  criticism 

Defending  a report 

Taking  a position  in  an  issue 

Defending  a position 

Accepting  a new  position 

Anticipating  consequence  of  group  discussion  and  action 
Planning  and  contributing  ideas 
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ggA  jmM&gfent  vari°^  points  of  view  in  Economies 
• SKILLS  IS  LOGICAL  THMKING 


Can  identify  the  purpose  of  a statement 

b.  Can  n »*  t.  a“e“t’  cement,  or  document 

St  the  aSSU"Pti0nS  »**  m selected  materials 

c.  Can  generalize  to  a princinle  tw, 

a.  can  trano  t °f  faCtual  ^foimation 

Lan  translate  a princir>l*»  i-n+~ 

TTT  Pie  ict0  a concrete  example 

' rr 


ujsraaALizATiQirs 

states  Vis^f^T^ic^  SUbPr0Ueffis  «*»  confronted  with 


b*  s^nuZVtt  Ste2enwnf^ts6XPl“ati°nS ’ 8113 


18  ^ sup^«a°?  ^^Stsfe^LSio^T6^^  information  used 
M » apply™,  T/VJmir  __  ’ P P0Sed  sol“«°ns. 


17.  SKILLS  a APPLCTG  LOGICAL  ons»  Proposed  solution 

XJJfa  LOGICAL  THDOCmG,  HYJ^thpqttq  Alsm 

- <*■' «««.<_.,  j.tTT’  1 

b.  Can  differ^^*-  ...  * S’  °pinions  values 


v AH>  opinions  a.n<|  values 

o1^??  ^ 


d 0Snl2e  biaS  ln  a eLrm  selection  of  information 


£ n x ^nrormation 

pSiSeHr  e^n“ati0DS  f0r  °r  s°lutions  to  problems,  issues, 


objectives  ^devtl^^T^  *°  488638  3tudent  achievement  of  the  above 


1.  a.  can  recall  selected  names,  facts  and  idea,  r„ 


S <*t/N  vs  J 


COGNITIVE  

!•  RECALL  AND  THE  COMPREHENSION  OF  BASIC  INFORMATION 

a.  Can  recall  selected  names,  facts  and  ideas  in  Economics 

b.  Can  define  significant  terms  in  Economics 

IRITICAL  TmiSMent  Various  P°ints  of  view  in  Economics 


II.  SKILLS  IN  LOGICAL  THINKING 

a.  Can  identify  the  purpose  of  a statement,  argument,  or  document 

b.  Can  list  the  assumptions  made  in  selected  materials 

c.  Can  generalize  to  a principle  from  a set  of  factual  information 

d.  Can  translate  a principle  into  a concrete  example 

III.  SKILLS  IN  DEVELOPING  AND  ANALYZING  HYPOTHESES  AND  GENERALIZATIONS 

a.  Can  identify  the  problems  and  their  subproblems  when  confronted  with 
statements  of  issues  and  policies 

b.  Can  support  or  reject  arguments,  explanations , and  proposed 
solutions  with  statements  of  facts 

c.  Can  differentiate  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  information  used 
in  the  support  of  arguments,  explanations,  and  proposed  solutions. 

IV.  SKILLS  IN  APPLYING  LOGICAL  THINKING,  HYPOTHESES,  AND  GENERALIZATIONS 

a.  Can  recognize  and  state  one's  own  beliefs,  opinions  and  valuea 

b.  Can  differentiate  between  objective  evidence  and  personal  bias  when 

preparing  explanations  for  or  solutions  to  problems,  issues,  policies 
or  events  7 * 

e.  Can  recognize  bias  in  a given  selection  of  information 

d.  Can  prepare  explanations  for  or  solutions  to  problems,  issues, 

policies  or  events  * * 

Beatles  of  questions  that  attempt  to  assess  student  achievement  of  the  above 
objectives  are  developed  below. 


I.  a.  Can  recall  selected  names,  facts  and  ideas  in  economics 
1)  The  Employment  Act  of  1946 

(a)  guaranteed  a job  to  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman. 

'b/  officially  committed  the  federal  government  to  the  job  of 
promoting  full  employment . 

(c)  removed  price  controls  and  rationing,  which  has  kept  down  the 
number  of  jobs  in  consumer-goods  industries. 

(d)  required  a sixty-day  ” cooling  off”  period  before  a union  was 
allowed  to  strike  in  a crucial  industry. 
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2)  Adam  Smith  said  that  in  a market  society  people  were  primarily 
moved  by 

(a)  self-interest, 

(b)  a desire  to  produce  the  best  possible  products, 

(c)  a desire  to  raise  total  production, 

(d)  a desire  to  increase  efficiency. 

b.  Can  define  significant  terms  in  economics 

1)  "Collective  bargaining”  means  that 

(a)  one  central  council,  like  the  A.F.  of  L.,  bargains  for  a 
collection  of  member  union  locals, 

(b)  workers  bargain  through  a representative  or  representatives, 
instead  of  individually, 

(c)  a group  of  union  leaders  bargain  with  representatives  from  several 
companies, 

(d)  workers  form  producer  cooperatives,  similar  to  those  formed  by 
some  farmers. 

2)  All  of  the  following  are  capital  goods  except 

(a)  Pizza  ovens 

(b)  Pizza  dough 

(c)  Pizza  cutters 

(d)  Cheese  graters 

c.  Can  present  various  points  of  view  in  economics 

1)  Which  one  of  the  following  statements  best  represents  the  point  of 
view  of  a member  of  Gosplan? 

(a)  "Our  Job  is  relatively  simple,  because  Gosplan  h&s  power  to 
decide  how  to  answer  the  what,  how,  and  form  whom  questions.” 

(b)  "What  a headache!  Every  time  I change  one  part  of  the  plan, 
a hundred  other  parts  have  to  be  changed." 

(c)  "This  year  we'll  increase  agricultural  production  but  we'll 
keep*  industrial  production  at  the  same  level  as  last  year,” 

(d)  "Planning  a whole  economy  is  an  impossible  Job,  because  it's 
Just  too  complicated.  Let's  change  to  a market  economy 
instead.” 

2)  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 refer  to  the  following  quotations: 

Speaker  I:  "I  would  not  permit  these  economic  injustices  to 

continue.  I'd  take  over  the  means  of  production, 
run  them  for  the  good  of  society,  and  distribute 
goods  in  keeping  with  national  goals.” 

Speaker  II:  "It's  too  bad  about  him.  His  firm  isn't  efficient 

enough.  He'll  have  to  declare  bankruptcy  and  start 
all  over  again. If  we  try  to  keep  him  in  business, 
we'll  harm  the  economy  in  the  long  run.” 


b.  Can  define  significant  terms  in  economics 


1)  "Collective  bargaining"  means  that 

(a)  one  central  council,  like  the  A.F.  of  L. , bargains  for  a 
collection  of  member  union  locals* 

(b)  workers  bargain  through  a representative  or  representatives, 
instead  of  individually. 

(c)  a group  of  union  leaders  bargain  with  representatives  from  several 
companies. 

' •’)  workers  form  producer  cooperatives,  similar  to  those  formed  by 
some  farmers. 

2)  All  of  the  following  are  capital  goods  except 

(a.)  Pizza  ovens 

(b)  Pizza  dough 

(e)  Pizza  cutters 

(d)  Cheese  graters 


c.  Can  present  various  points  of  view  in  economics 

1)  Which  one  of  the  following  statements  best  represents  the  point  of 
view  of  a member  of  Gosplan? 

(a)  "Our  job  is  relatively  simple,  because  Gosplan  has  power  to 
decide  how  to  answer  the  what,  how,  and  form  whom  questions." 

(b)  "What  a headache  I Every  time  I change  one  part  of  the  plan, 
a hundred  other  parts  have  to  be  changed." 

(c)  "This  year  we’ll  increase  agricultural  production  but  we’ll 
keep- industrial  production  at  the  same  level  as  last  year." 

(d)  "Planning  a whole  economy  is  an  impossible  job,  because  it’s 
just  too  complicated.  Let's  change  to  a market  economy 
instead." 

2)  Questions  1,  2,  and  3 refer  to  the  following  quotations: 

Speaker  I:  "I  would  not  permit  these  economic  injustices  to 

continue.  I'd  take  over  the  means  of  production, 
run  them  for  the  good  of  society,  and  distribute 
goods  in  keeping  with  national  goals." 

Speaker  II:  "It’s  too  bad  about  him.  His  firm  isn’t  efficient 

enough.  He’ll  have  to  declare  bankruptcy  and  start 
all  over  again. If  we  try  to  keep  him  in  business, 
we’ll  harm  the  economy  in  the  long  run." 


Speaker  III:  "It  isn't  necessary  to  change  the  econony  completely. 

We  can  regulate  the  activities  of  businessmen  and  re- 
distribute income  to  eliminate  poverty  by  passing 
laws." 

Speaker  IV:  "Why  change?  We  have  always  lived  happily  with  the  old 

ways  of  our  fathers?" 

1.  Which  speaker  best  represents  the  views  of  a man  from  a command 
economy? 

(a)  Speaker  I (e)  Speaker  III 

(b)  Speaker  II  (d)  Speaker  IV 
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mixed  economy? 


-represents  the  view  of  a man  from 


a 


(a)  Speaker  I 

(b)  Speaker  II 

3.  Which  speaker  best  represents 
market  economy? 


(c)  Speaker  in 

(d)  Speaker  IV 

the  view  of  a man  from  a pure 


II.  a. 


(a)  Speaker  I 

(b)  Speaker  II 


(c)  Speaker  III 

(d)  Speaker  IV 


Can  identify  the  purpose  of  a statement, 

1) 


argument  or  document. 


(a)  we  must  make  preparations  for  war. 

M tlal  «""*»  is  beneficial  to  man. 

jo)  the  future  of  man  depends  on  the  control  of  i 
()  man  has  become  a slave  to  the  military-indus 


environment • 
complex. 
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2)  The  family*  which  takes  its  mauve  and  cerise  air-conditioned, 
power-steered  and  power-braked  automobile  out  for  a tour  passes 
though  cities  that  are  badly  paved,  made  hideous  by  litter, 
blighted  buildings,  billboards,  and  posts  for  wires  that  should 
long  since  have  been  put  underground.  They  pass  on  into  a 

«^tr5Slde  has  been  rendered  largely  invisible  by  commercial 

°?  exquisitely  packaged  food  from  a portable  ice- 

aQ pol?-ut ^ream.  Just  before  dozing  off  on  an  air  mattress, 

a ten*>  amid  the  stench  of  decaying  refuse  they  may 

?n  t?e  curious  ^evenness  of  their  blessings.  Is 
this  indeed  the  American  genius? 


The  author  of  the  above  statement  feels  that 

(a)  leisure  time  is  used  poorly. 

lb)  people  are  unaware  of  the  problems  around  them. 

(c)  life  in  the  country  is  more  healthy  than  life  in  cities, 
vdj  air  pollution  is  caused  mainly  by  cars. 


b.  Can  list  the  assumptions  made  in  selected  materials 

l)  President  Kennedy’s  intervention  in  the  steel  price  dispute  in  1962 
was  entirely  unjustified  and  in  clear  opposition  to  our  governments 
longstanding  attitude  in  economic  affairs:  Laissez-faire.11 

The  author  of  this  statement  has  assumed  that 

(a)  the  steel  strike  was  unjustified. 

(b)  the  federal  government  has  no  role  in  economic  affairs, 

Jc;  price  increases  are  never  justified. 

(d)  the  government  and  steel  industry  should  work  out  agreed  steel 
prices  before  they  are  announced. 


2) 


The  cartoonist  has  made  the  assumption  that 
(a)  taxes  cause  inflation. 


beneath  a nylon  tent,  amid  the  stencn  or  decays  ^ 

reflect  vaguely  on  the  curious  unevenness  of  their  blessings,  is 

this  indeed  the  American  genius? 

The  author  of  the  above  statement  feels  that 

(a)  leisure  time  is  used  poorly, 

(b)  people  are  unaware  of  the  problems  around  them. 

(c)  life  in  the  country  is  more  healthy  than  life  in  cities, 

(d)  air  pollution  is  caused  mainly  by  cars. 


b.  Can  list  the  assumptions  made  in  selected  materials 

1}  ’’president  Kennedy’s  intervention  in  the  steel  price  dispute  in  19^2 
«as  entirely  unjustified  and  in  clear  opposition  to  our  government  s 
longstanding  attitude  in  economic  affairs:  Laissez-faire. 

The  author  of  this  statement  has  assumed  that 

(a)  the  steel  strike  was  unjustified. 

(b)  the  federal  government  has  no  role  in  economic  arraxrs . 

(c)  price  increases  are  never  justified.  _ , . - 

(d)  the  government  and  steel  industry  should  work  out  agreed  steel 

prices  before  they  arc  announced. 


The  cartoonist  has  made  the  assumption  that 


(a)  taxes  cause  inflation,  . 

(b)  the  federal  government  is  interested  in  increasing 

revenue. 

(c)  government  tax  policies  can  affect  our  economy. 

(d)  taxes  are  reduced  during  periods  of  prosperity. 
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C. 


Can  generalize  to  a principle  from  a set  of  factual 

1) 


information. 


SOUKGti  U.S.  feportMt  mf  Afrlcoffw# 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  oresenf^  -t„  , 

we  can  conclude  that  presented  in  this  graph  alone 
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were  fewer  horses  and  mules  to  feed.  ^ ° because  there 


WTHLY  BUSINESS  STATTOTtph 
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1967 


Commodity  Prices 
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CONSUMER  PRICE  INDEX: 

Unadjusted  indexes: 

All  items  1957-59-100 

Special  group  indexes: 
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given  in  the  tg£2T  T tbe  basla  of  the  d*ta 

information  before  any  generalizaUon^  be 

For  each  of  the  numbered  items  write  the  i.-m— 

(a)  given?  SSnerall2atl0n  can  b®  nade  basis  of  information 

(b)  if  the  generalization  requires  vou  to  fin*  

, . =°™°iity  prices  in  previous  years  13  tef  ™ation  regarding 

bud*.?  ?a!6?.aJ:-Zatl0n/e9ulre3  y°u‘to  find  what  ne-r  


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950  I960 

mm  HrawsndiMil*i  mww  Tractors 

soutcti  U.1  OapoftniM  of  AffiewHut* 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  presented  in  this  graph  alone 
we  can  conclude  that 

(a)  farm  population  declined  between  1910  and  i960. 

(b)  farm  productivity  rose  between  1910  and  i960. 

(c)  investment  in  farm  machinery  rose  between  1910  and  i960. 

(d)  less  feed  grain  was  grown  in  i960  than  in  1910  because  there 
were  fewer  horses  and  mules  to  feed. 


2) 

MONTHLY  BUSINESS  STATISTICS 

ITEM 

1967 

1968 

Commodity  Prices 

CONSUMER  TRICE  INDEX: 
Unadjusted  indexes: 

All  items 

1957-59-100 

116.3 

120.9 

Special  group  indexes: 

Commodities 

1957-59-100 

109.2 

113.0 

Services 

ft 

127.7 

134.0 

Food 

ft 

115.2 

119.2 

Housing 

tt 

112.4 

114.9 

Apparel  & Upkeep 

ft 

113.0 

118.9 

Transportation 

ft 

128.4 

133.2 

Medical 

tt 

145.6 

155.8 

Source:  Business  Statistics,  U.S.  Dept. 

of  Commerce 

Below  are  listed  several  generalizations.  You  are  to  judge 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
given  in  the  table , or  if  it  is  necessary  to  find  additional 
information  before  any  generalization  can  be  made. 

For  each  of  the  numbered  items  write  the  letter 

(a)  if  the  generalization  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  information 
given. 

(b)  if  the  generalization  requires  you  to  find  information  regarding 
commodity  prices  in  previous  years. 

(c)  if  the  generalization  requires  you  to  find  what  per  cent  of  his 
budget  the  buyer  spends  for  various  goods  and  services. 

(d)  if  the  generalization  cannot  be  made  even  if  the  information 
described  in  2 and  3 were  made  available. 

1.  To  maintain  the  same  standard  of  living  in  1968  as  in  1957-59, 
a person  must  have  increased  his  income  during  those  years 
about  20$. 

2.  The  consumer  spends  a greater  percent  of  his  budget  for  trans- 
portation than  he  does  for  clothing. 

3.  Our  cost  of  living  will  increase  at  a rate  of  two  percent  a year 
for  the  next  ten  years. 


o 
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4,  The  cost  of  living  increased  at  a faster  rate  in  1968  than  it 
did  in  I960, 

5.  Pood  represents  the  largest  part  of  the  average  consumer's 
budget, 

d.  Can  translate  a principle  into  a concrete  example 

1)  Which  of  the  following  shows  that  money  is  created  by  commercial 
banks? 

(a)  They  sell  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

(b)  They  make  loans  and  set  up  checking  accounts. 

(c)  They  print  money. 

(d)  They  can  be  chartered  by  the  national  government. 

2)  Below  are  listed  four  economic  principles 

(a)  Supply  and  demand  are  factors  that  help  determine  price. 

(b)  Prom  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  his 
needs. 

(c)  Income  comes  from  the  individual’s  contributions  to  the 
production  of  goods  and  services. 

(d)  Capital  is  a key  factor  in  producing  more  goods. 

For  each  of  the  headlines  below  select  the  principle  that  applies 
to  that  headline. 

1.  R.C.A.  Introduces  a New  Automated  Process 

2.  Florida  Frost  Will  Cut  Orange  Crop 

3.  Workers  Strike  for  Increased  Benefits 

III.  a.  Can  identify  problems  and  their  subproblems  when  confronted  with  state- 
ments of  issues  and  policies. 

l)  ’’Clearly,  unemployment  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  concentrated 
in  jobs  the  economy  has  less  and  less  use  for— and  this  is  true 
in  good  times  as  well  as  bad.  Even  in  periods  of  boon  like  the 
present,  employment  opportunities  do  not  improve  sufficiently 
among  laborers  and  unskilled  workers  to  do  away  with  the  hard 
core  unemployment  problem  that  is  responsible  for  most  of  the 
nation's  poverty. 

"The  key  role  of  education  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
government's  statistics  which  show: 

1.  that  the  median  educational  attainment  of  every  job 
category  in  which  unemployment  exceeds  the  national 
average  is  less  than  high  school. 

2.  that  excent  for  the  service  sector  of  the  economy. 


1)  Which  of  the  following  shows  that  money  is  created  by  commercial 
banks? 

(a)  They  sell  U.S.  savings  bonds. 

(b)  They  make  loans  and  set  up  checking  accounts . 

(c)  They  print  money. 

(d)  They  can  be  chartered  by  the  national  government. 

2)  Below  are  listed  four  economic  principles 

(a)  Supply  and  demand  are  factors  that  help  determine  price. 

(b)  From  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each  according  to  h s 

33,0QClS  • 

(c)  Income  comes  from  the  individual's  contributions  to  the 
production  of  goods  and  services. 

(d)  Capital  is  a key  factor  in  producing  more  goods. 

For  each  of  the  headlines  below  select  the  principle  that  applies 
to  that  headline. 

1.  R.C.A.  Introduces  a New  Automated  Process 


2.  Florida  Frost  Will  Cut  Orange  Crop 


3.  Workers  Strike  for  Increased  Benefits 

m.  a.  Can  Identify  problems  and  their  subprohlems  when  confronted  with  state- 
ments  of  issues  and  policies. 

1)  "Clearly,  unemployment  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  concentrated 
in  jobs  the  economy  has  less  and  less  use  for— and  this  is  true 
in  good  times  as  well  as  bad.  Even  in  periods  of  boom  like  the 
present,  employment  opportunities  do  not  improve 
Long  laborers  and  unskilled  workers  to  do  away  with  the  hard 
core  unemployment  problem  that  is  responsible  for  mos  o e 
nation's  poverty. 


"The  key  role  of  education  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
government's  statistics  which  show: 

1.  that  the  median  educational  attainment  of  every  job 
category  in  which  unemployment  exceeds  the  national 
average  is  less  than  high  school. 

2.  that  except  for  the  service  sector  of  the  economy, 
none  of  the  growth  areas  are  in  job  categories  re- 
quiring less  than  a high  school  education. 


"The  statistics  also  show  that  there  is  virtually  no  unemployment 
among  the  college  trained.  Even  so,  the  proportion  of  college 
graduates  in  the  work  force,  currently  around  12$  is  not  expected 

to  exceed  1 krfo  by  1975# 


—from  "Today's  Unemployed  and  Tomorrow's  Labor  Force" 
from  Challenge,  December,  1965. 
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Which  of  the  following  problems  does  this  reading  selection  pose 

for  our  economy? 

(a)  How  to  find  jobs  for  college  educated  people  in  the  labor 
market. 

(b)  How  to  provide  the  highest  level  of  education  for  people 
in  the  service  sector  of  our  economy. 

(c)  How  to  prevent  automation. 

(d)  How  to  increase  the  education  level  of  unskilled  workers. 

2)  The  people  in  a community  favor  the  building  of  more  housing  to 

provide  for  the  growth  of  the  community. 

(a)  Identify  one  problem  they  will  meet  when  discussing  the 
above  proposal. 

(b)  Discuss  two  problems  that  can  evolve  from  the  above 
situation. 

b.  Can  support  or  reject  arguments,  explanations , and  proposed  solutions 
with  statements  of  facts. 


Questions  1 and  2 refer  to  this  table: 


1869/1870  1899/1890  1919/1920 


U.S.  Population  40  million 

GNP  (in  dollars)  $ 9 billion 

Output  per  Man-Hour  (1900=100)  6l 
Manufacturing  Capital  $ 2 billion 


64  million 
$24  billion 
82 

$ 7 billion 


106  million 
$ 73  billion 
151 

$ 44  billion 


l)  To  find  the  increase  in  wealth  of  the  average  American  between 
1870  and  1920,  you  should 


(a)  divide  the  GNP  by  the  output  per  man  hour. 

(b)  divide  the  manufacturing  capital  by  population. 

(c)  divide  the  GNP  by  population. 

(d)  divide  the  population  by  the  GNP. 


2)  The  table  contains  evidence  which  implies  that  all  of  the  following 
hypotheses  are  true  EXCEPT: 

(a)  Both  the  total  number  of  workers  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  worker  increased. 

(b)  Machinery  played  an  increasing  role  in  the  American  economy. 

(c)  The  pace  of  industrialization  was  greater  between  1890  and 
1920  than  between  1870  and  1890. 

(d)  Population  grew  at  a faster  rate  than  the  production  of  goods 
and  services. 


c.  Can  differentiate  between  1 elevant  and  irrelevant  information  used  in 
the  support  of  arguments,  explanations  and  proposed  solutions 

I.  Population:  30,000,000 


TT  . Prvnnl  fl/h-inn  4r>f»yaaaat 1 AAA  r\r\r\ 


TO  now  to  increase  the  education  level  of  unskilled  workers. 

2)  The  people  in  a community  favor  the  building  of  more  housing  to 
provide  for  the  growth  of  the  community. 

(a)  Identify  one  problem  they  will  meet  when  discussing  the 
above  proposal. 

(b)  Discuss  two  problems  that  can  evolve  from  the  above 
situation. 


b.  Can  support  or  reject  arguments,  explanations,  and  proposed  solutions 
with  statements  of  facts. 


Questions  1 and  2 refer  to  this  table: 

1869/1870 

U.S.  Population  40  million 

GNP  (in  dollars)  $ 9 billion 

Output  per  Man-Hour  (1900*100)  6l 
Manufacturing  Capital  $ 2 billion 


< 

1899/1890  1919/1920 


64  million 
$24  billion 
82 

$ 7 billion 


106  million 
$ 73  billion 
151 

$ 44  billion 


l)  To  find  the  increase  in  wealth  of  the  average  American  between 
1870  and  1920,  you  should 


(a)  divide  the  GNP  by  the  output  per  man  hour. 

(b)  divide  the  manufacturing  capital  by  population. 

(c)  divide  the  GNP  by  population. 

(d)  divide  the  population  by  the  GNP. 


2)  The  table  contains  evidence  which  implies  that  all  of  the  following 
hypotheses  are  true  EXCEPT: 


(a)  Both  the  total  number  of  workers  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
average  worker  increased. 

(b)  Machinery  played  an  increasing  role  in  the  American  economy. 

(c)  The  pace  of  industrialization  was  greater  between  1890  and 
1920  than  between  1870  and  1890. 

(d)  Population  grew  at  a faster  rate  than  the  production  of  goods 
and  services. 


c.  Can  differentiate  between  relevant  and  irrelevant  information  used  in 
the  support  of  arguments,  explanations  and  proposed  solutions 

I.  Population:  30,000,000 

II.  Population  increase:  1,000,000  per  year 

III.  Birth  Bate:  4,000,000  per  year 

IV.  Number  of  trained  doctors:  2,000 

l)  Which  of  the  facts  given  above  would  you  use  to  answer  the  question, 
"What  is  the  population  growth  rate  of  country  X?" 

A.  I only  c.  I and  II  only 

B.  II  only  D.  I and  III  only 
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2)  Which  of  the  facts  given  would  you  use  if  you  had  developed  the 
hypothesis,  "The  population  of  country  X is  growing  at  a rate 
of  10$  per  year”? 

A.  I only  c.  I and  II  only 

B.  II  only  D.  None  of  the  above 

IV.  a.  Can  recognize  and  state  one’s  own  beliefs,  opinions  and  values 

1)  One  of  the  problems  of  economics  is  making  choice.  For  each  of 
following  areas  of  choice  select  one  item  and  give  one  reason 
for  selecting  it. 

(a)  a landing  on  Mars  - elimination  of  poverty. 

(b)  a college  education  - a job  after  High  School  graduation. 

2)  Place  the  following  workers  on  the  strike  scale  shown  below.  Justify 
your  choice  by  providing  a brief  statement  for  your  reason. 


Absolute  and 
unlimited 

/ a 7 5 7 c 

1.  public  school  teachers 

2.  police  officers 

3.  soldiers 

4.  commercial  pilots 

5.  Workers  in  a toy  factory 

6.  dairy  farmers 

7.  radio -TV  announcers 

8.  gas  station  attendants 

9.  physicians 

10.  toll  collectors 

11.  auto  manufacturers 

12.  bank  tellers 


Absolutely  no 

right  to  strike 

7 b / e 7 

13 • private  school  teachers 

l4.  astronauts 

15*  baseball  players 

16.  bus  drivers 

17.  workers  in  a defense  plant 

18.  workers  in  a clothing  factory 

19.  grave-diggers 

20'.  telephone  operators 

21.  firemen 

22.  stevedores 

23.  secretaries  and  office  workers 

24.  postmen 


b.  Can  differentiate  between  objective  evidence  and  personal  bias  when  pre- 
paring explanations  for  or  solutions  to  problems,  issues,  policies  or 
events. 


1)  We  wish  to  discover  whether  deficit  financing  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment affects  the  value  of  the  dollar.  A scientific  approach  to 
this  problem  would  be  to: 

(a)  see  what  the  early  economic  philosophers  thought  about  the  matter. 

(b)  make  a statistical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  deficit  financing 
under  different  sets  of  conditions. 

(c)  ask  a large  number  of  persons  selected  at  random  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  determine  their  average  opinion  regarding 
the  effects  of  deficit  financing. 

(d)  study  articles  by  the  AFL-CIQ  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
regarding  the  problem. 

2)  In  determining  a company’s  ability  to  pay  higher  wages,  an  arbitrator 
in  a labor -management  dispute  would  find  which  of  the  following 
most  useful: 

(a)  the  cost-of-living  index. 

( ’u  S _g * - * -----  - - - - - - _ --  - - - 


IV,  a.  Can  recognize  and  state  one's  own  beliefs,  opinions  and  values 

l)  One  of  the  problems  of  economics  is  making  choice.  For  each  of 
following  areas  of  choice  select  one  item  and  give  one  reason 
for  selecting  it. 


(a)  a landing  on  Mars  - elimination  of  poverty. 

(h)  a college  education  - a jot  after  High  School  graduation. 


2)  Place  the  following  workers  on  the  strike  scale  shown  helow.  Justify 
your  choice  by  providing  a brief  statement  for  your  reason. 


Absolute  and 

unlimited 

/ X 7 § 7 c 

1.  public  school  teachers 

2.  police  officers 

3.  soldiers 

4.  commercial  pilots 

5.  Workers  in  a toy  factory 

6.  dairy  farmers 

7.  radio-TV  announcers 

8.  gas  station  attendants 

9.  physicians 

10.  toll  collectors 

11.  auto  manufacturers 

12.  bank  tellers 


Absolutely  no 
right  to  strike 

7 5 7 e 7 

13.  private  school  teachers 

14.  astronauts 

15.  baseball  players 

16.  bus  drivers 

17.  workers  in  a defense  plant 

18.  workers  in  a clothing  factory 

19.  grave-diggers 

20'.  telephone  operators 

21.  firemen 

22.  stevedores 

23.  secretaries  and  office  workers 

24.  postmen 


b.  Can  differentiate  between  objective  evidence  and  personal  bias  when  pre- 
paring explanations  for  or  solutions  to  problems,  issues,  policies  or 

events. 


1)  We  wish  to  discover  whether  deficit  financing  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment affects  the  value  of  the  dollar.  A scientific  approach  to 
this  problem  would  be  to: 

(a)  see  what  the  early  economic  philosophers  thought  about  the  matter. 

(b)  make  a statistical  analysis  of  the  effects  of  deficit  financing 
under  different  sets  of  conditions. 

(c)  ask  a large  number  of  persons  selected  at  random  from  all  parts 

q-£  the  United  States  and  determine  their  average  opinion  regarding 
the  effects  of  deficit  financing. 

(d)  study  articles  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
regarding  the  problem. 

2)  In  determining  a company’s  ability  to  pay  higher  wages,  an  arbitrator 
in  a labor -management  dispute  would  find  which  of  the  following 
most  useful: 


(a)  the  cost-of-living  index. 

(b)  the  increase  in  productivity  of  the  workers. 

(c)  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

(d)  the  amount  of  general  unemployment  in  the  community. 
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c.  Can  recognize  bias  in  a given  selection  of  information. 


1}  £5^““^  iS  the  least  biase*  assumption  about 


(a)  People  who  are  unemployed  are  lazy  people. 

U i SZSSS^ZFJZZ^'&z*  “*  T'""y  ttm'- 


2>  f^rr^ssi.xirsr- 

*•  protrii.  TOt.  „ oHCIS!;  !TJT“ 


Bills  in  Congress 


Regulation  of  business 
Regulation  of  public  utilities 
Minimum  wage  rates 


.Congressman  A Congressman  B 


Nay- 

Hay 

Hay 


Yea 


Yea 

Yea 


1,  Which  bill  would  Congressman  A most  likely  favor? 


3 SSSfeSIS,* T^ZnJ^°°r^te  ***~  taxes 


>®<  public  ownership  of  natural  resources 
Id;  restrictions  on  labor  union  activity 


2.  Which  bill  would  Congressman  B most  likely  vote  against? 


(a>  Sese^es ^ \ty  bene«ts  (b)  sale  of  forest 
(d)  truth- in- advert ising  ^ (<l)  *"bl#OT"r*  ***»«* 


d*  e-planations  for  or  solutions  to  problems, 

issues,  policies,  or  events  9 


1)  All  Of  the  following  reactions  helped  bring  on  the  Depression  EXCEPT: 


(0>  S~.th6  ^ °f  Mg  bUS±neSS’  >rlces  ^ 1-s  rapidly 


(d>  fta-toer1 * 3^  °f  U'  ldUStrial  Session,  farm  prices  fell  even 


^ following  policies  is  probably  the  LEAST  effective  way 

inflations?*  “ «0Tern“ent  try  to  control  depressions  and 


(a)  The  government _ can  time  its  ex^rH  Wa*  ^ 


(d)  The  high  degree  of  unemployment  among  our  youths  is  dueto  the 
fact  they  cannot  be  trusted  on  the  Job. 

2)  The  table  below  describes  the  voting  records  of  two  Congressmen. 
Assuming  that  Congressmen  A and  B are  consistent,  decide  what 


would  be  their  probable  vote  in 
Bills  in  Congress 

the  situations  in  1 and  2. 
Congressman  A Congressman  B 

Regulation  of  business 

Nay 

Yea 

Regulation  of  public  utilities 

Nay 

Yea 

Minimum  wage  rates 

Nay 

Yea 

1.  Which  bill  would  Congressman  A mosu  likely  favor? 


(a)  federal  aid  to  education  (b)  corporate  income  taxes 

(c)  public  ownership  of  natural  resources 

(d)  restrictions  on  labor  union  activity 

2.  Which  bill  would  Congressman  B most  likely  vote  against? 

(a)  increase  in  Social  Security  benefits  (b)  sale  of  forest 
preserves  to  private  developers  (c)  antipoverty  legislation 
(d)  truth-in-advertising  legislation 

d.  Can  prepare  explanat ion s for  or  solutions  to  problems, 
issues,  policies,  or  events 

1)  All  of  the  following  reactions  helped  bring  on  the  Depression  EXCEPT: 

(a)  Following  the  stock-market  crash,  people  tended  to  save  what 
was  left  of  their  money  rather  than  spend  it. 

(b)  As  a result  of  the  larger  amounts  of  money  saved,  businesses 
increased  capital  investment* 

(c)  Because  of  the  power  of  big  business,  prices  fell  less  rapidly 
than  wages. 

(d)  As  a result  of  the  industrial  depression,  farm  prices  fell  even 
further. 

2)  Which  of  the  following  policies  is  probably  the  LEAST  effective  way 
in  which  the  American  government  can  try  to  control  depressions  and 
inflations? 

(a)  The  government  can  time  its  expenditures  to  match  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  business  cycle. 

(b)  The  government  can  tax  more  heavily  during  periods  of  inflation 
and  prosperity  and  less  heavily  when  depressions  threaten. 

(c)  The  government  can  control  the  money  supply  in  order  to  encourage 
investment  and  spending  when  times  are  bad  and  discourage  them 
during  inflation. 

(d)  The  government  can  try  to  persuade  both  consumers  and  investors 
to  spend  less  during  an  inflationary  period  and  to  spend  more 
when  the  business  cycle  turns  down. 
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The  economies  program  also  provides  for  affective  objectives  that 
teachers  should  work  toward  throughout  the  course.  They  include: 

I.  ATTITUDES 

Develop  a respect  for  the  democratic  process 

a.  Shows  respect  for  individual  rights 

b.  Abides  by  majority  decisions 

c.  Is  committed  to  peaceful  procedures  in  making  changes 

d.  Accepts  lawful  dissent 

e.  Develops  a concern  for  the  problems  of  others 

f . Shows  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  problems  of  inter- 
dependence and  peaceful  cooperation 

II.  BEHAVIOR 

a.  Supports  peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts 

b.  Willingly  participates  in  civic  responsibility 

Any  evaluation  of  whether  students  have  achieved  the  affective  goals 
of  the  Economic  Program  is  difficult  but  vitally  important.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  test  objectives  of  achievement  of  these  goals 
there  are  techniques  and  questions  which  teachers  can  employ  to  judge 
whether  these  goals  are  being  achieved. 

ATTITUDES 


Develops  respect  for  the  democratic  process 
Questions  teachers  should  ask  themselves: 

Do  the  students  listen  to  each  other? 

Do  they  respect  each  others  opinions? 

Are  they  willing  to  accept  the  will  of  the  majority? 
How  do  they  treat  students  who  disagree  peacefully? 
BEHAVIOR 


Show  interest  in,  and  concern  for  the  problems  of  inter- 
dependence and  peaceful  cooperation 

Questions  teachers  should  ask  themselves: 


a.  Shows  respect  for  individual  rights 

b.  Abides  by  majority  decisions 

c.  Is  committed  to  peaceful  procedures  in  making  changes 

d.  Accepts  lawful  dissent 

e.  Develops  a concern  for  the  problems  of  others 

f . Shows  interest  in,  and  concern  for,  the  problems  of  inter- 
dependence and  peaceful  cooperation 

■j 

II.  BEHAVIOR 

a.  Supports  peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts  1 

b.  Willingly  participates  in  civic  responsibility 

Any  evaluation  of  whether  students  have  achieved  the  affective  goals 
of  the  Economic  Program  is  difficult  but  vitally  important.  While 
it  is  difficult  to  test  objectives  of  achievement  of  these  goals 
there  are  techniques  and  questions  which  teachers  can  enploy  to  judge 
whether  these  goals  are  being  achieved. 

ATTITUDES 

Develops  respect  for  the  democratic  process 
Questions  teachers  should  ask  themselves: 

Do  the  students  listen  to  each  other? 

Do  they  respect  each  others  opinions? 

Are  they  willing  to  accept  the  will  of  the  majority? 

How  do  they  treat  students  who  disagree  peacefully? 

BEHAVIOR 

Show  interest  in,  and  concern  for  the  problems  of  inter- 
dependence and  peaceful  cooperation 

Questions  teachers  should  ask  themselves: 

Do  students  participate  in  community  activities? 

Do  they  actively  seek  to  aid  others  who  are  less  fortunate? 

VALUES 

Recognizes  his  oton  values  and  respects  the  values  of  others 
Questions  teachers  should  ask  themselves: 

Do  students  judgments  based  on  values  they  recognize? 

Do  they  recognize  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  based  on  • 

belief  in  different  sets  of  values?  I 

Do  students  translate  their  values  into  a committment  to  | 

action  and  participation?  } 


o 
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learning  that  inspired  recent  changes  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics. Impetus  for  the  program  results  from  the  conviction  - held  by  many 
scholars  and  educators  - that  social  studies  is  often  inadequately  taught. 
Much  of  the  traditional  content  is  at  variance  withcurrent  scholarship  in 
history  and  the  social  sciences.  Too  often  the  subject  is  presented  as  a 
series  of  ’’facts"  bearing  little  apparent  relationship  to  the  student's  con- 
cerns and  contributing  little  or  nothing  to  the  maturation  of  his  intel- 
lectual powers. 

If  it  is  to  be  truly  meaningful,  instruction  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences  should  focus  on  the  development  of  critical  thinking.  The  student 
must  learn  to  "think  as  a scholar"  --  to  search  out  and  deal  with  authentic 
source  materials,  to  use  techniques  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  and  finally,  to 
arrive  at  conclusions  supported  by  evidence.  He  should  not  be  asked  to  ac- 
cept the  answers  of  others  to  questions  he  may  not  fully  understand.  The 
hope  is  that  the  student  will  learn  to  question  and  probe  — to  formulate 
hypotheses  and  test  conclusions  in  the  light  of  carefully  sifted  evidence. 

He  win  thus  be  able  to  perceive  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  generalizations 
and  to  modify  them  accordingly.  Rather  than  learning  "facts"  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, he  will  learn  what  the  facts  are,  how  significant  they  might  be,  and 
to  what  uses  they  can  be  put.  This  program  does  not  suggest  that  "discovery 
learning"  is  necessarily  the  only  route  to  better  teaching.  It  does  however, 
pose  the  question  of  whether  conceptual  learning  and  the  use  of  inquiry  tech- 
niques offer  more  satisfactory  educational  venture  than  the  traditional  "tel- 
ling" of  content. 

2.  It  seeks  to  provide  all  students  with  the  values,  skills » understand- 
ings, and  knowledge  needed  to  cope  with  the  pressing  social  -problems  of  our 
age.  We  live  in  an  era  of  change  and  challenge,  a time  when  new  and  complex 
forces  are  reshaping  our  society.  Our  students  must  of  necessity  be  receptive 
to  change.  They  must  recognize  the  sources  of  change  and  be  prepared  to  deal 
effectively  with  issues  raised  by  change.  They  must  also  strengthen  their 
commitment  to  democratic  values.  Our  students  should  be  helped  to  appreciate 
not  only  the  worth  of  the  individual  but  also  the  importance  of  basic  civil 
rights,  civil  liverties,  and  civic  responsibilities. 

3.  It  attempts  to  incorporate  into  the  curriculum  basic  concepts  drawn 
from  the  disciplines  of  history  and  the  social  sciences.  The  factual  data  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  have  increased 
enormously  during  the  past  few  decades.  There  is  now  much  more  to  be  learned 
from  each  of  the  disciplines  than  any  one  person  can  possibly  learn.  Each 
discipline,  nevertheless,  offers  a set  of  basic  concepts  variously  known  as 
"key  ideas,"  understandings,  or  generalizations.  These  concepts  provide  a 
structure  around  which  learning  may  be  organized  within  each  grade  and  from 
the  prekindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  Recent  educational  research  in- 
dicates that  students  can  learn  significant  concepts  at  the  earliest  levels 
of  instruction.  They  may  use  these  concepts,  moreover,  to  organize  and  apply 
factual  information. 

A list  of  the  concepts  from  history  and  the  social  sciences  on  which 
this  program  is  based  may  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

It  attempts  to  develop  skills  and  research  techniques  sequentially. 

The  social  science  disciplines  provide  important  tools  for  analysis  and  en- 
courage  the  use  of  objective,  rational  methods  in  the  study  of  contemporary 
problems.  In  the  new  program,  the  development  of  fundamental  skills  parallels 
the  development  of  concepts.  When  taught  functionally  and  in  a sequential 
manner,  these  skills  enable  studenus  to  relate  information  to  key  general- 
izations. A chart  of  the  basic  skills  indicating  suggested  grade  placements 
may  be  found  on  pages  through  397. 
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5.  It  attempts  to  provide  learning  activities  that  aim  at  conceptual- 
ization through  techniques  of  inquiry  and  discovery.  Understandings  are 
developed  as  pupils  find,  analyze,  and  weigh  available  evidence  - including 
their  own  experiences  - in  the  search  for  truth.  In  the  early  grades,  the 
"discovery  method"  relies  largely  upon  activities  in  which  the  child  is  a 
participant  as  well  as  upon  vicarious  experiences  and  illustrative  materials 
such  as  pictures,  books,  films,  and  other  media.  More  challenging  materials 
and  methods  may  be  used  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades.  Probing  discussion 
questions,  careful  analysis  of  primary  source  materials,  case  studies  of  con- 
crete social  phenomena,  the  use  of  contrasting  evidence  to  underscore  man*s 
varied  social  responses  — these  and  other  strategies  are  used  to  obtain 
pupil  interest  and  to  develop  understandings.  More  than  the  usual  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  inductive  techniques  of  teaching.  These  techniques  may  be 
used  with  equal  advantage  in  the  self-contained  classroom,  in  team  teaching, 
in  independently  programed  study,  and  with  both  large  and  small  groups  of 
pupils  of  varying  abilities. 


No  one  method,  however,  is  mandated  for  this  program.  Children  learn 
in  many  different  ways.  The  learning  process  justifies  a variety  of  tech- 
niques or  strategies  and  a wide  range  of  teaching  materials. 


6.  It  emphasizes  the  use  of  multi-media  resources  rather  than  the 
traditional  textbook.  The  new  program  requires  the  use  of  a variety  of 
materials.  Traditional  textbooks  invite  "coverage";  they  are  geared  to 
expository  learning  rather  than  inquiry  and  discovery.  Far  more  useful 
are  pupil  materials  which  lend  themselves  to  the  process  of  drawing  inferences 
and  forming  generalizations.  These  materials  require  students  to  find,  anayyze, 
and  weigh  evidence,  and  to  reach  conclusions.  They  secure  pupil  interest  and 
may  be  used  to  develop  basic  skills  and  understandings. 


Especially  useful  in  the  new  program  are  the  audiovisual  materials  of 
instruction  — motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  maps,  globes,  transparencies,  8 
mm.  single-concept  films,  programed  instruction,  records,  tapes,  pictures 
and  other  nonbook  resources. 


An  effective  program  in  history  and  the  social  sciences  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  the  use  of  multi-media  resources.  Differences  in  the 
backgrounds,  abilities,  interests,  and  learning  styles  of  students  cannot  be 
served  if  only  a single  type  of  pupil  material  is  presented. 

The  Basic  Concepts  from  History  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

As  indicated  below,  (page  387^,  the  new  program  focuses  on  the  develop- 
ment of  significant  concepts  drawn  from  the  disciplines  of  history  and  the 
social  sciences. 

The  concepts  listed  below  represent  a careful  distillation  of  key  under- 
standings which  historians  and  social  scientists  associate  with  their  respec- 
tive disiplines.  There  is,  of  course,  no  universal  agreement  among  scholars 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  fundamental  generalizations  offered  by  their  dis- 
ciplines. The  list  provided  reflects  the  concepts  generally  expressed  in  the 
most  recent  literature  of  the  disciplines. 

Although  some  of  the  concepts  may  be  grasped  without  difficulty  by 
students,  the  majority  of  the  concepts  require  careful.,  systematic  instruction 
over  a long  period  of  time  before  they  can  be  understood  fully.  These  concepts 
are  not  facts  to  be  taught;  they  are  goals  to  be  reached.  If  students  merely 
learn  to  repeat  the  concepts  without  first  laying  the  groundwork  by  the  study 

of  related  content  —reading,  observing,  inquiring,  forming  and  testing 
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varied  social  responses  — these  and  other  strategies  are  used  to  obtain 
pupil  interest  and  to  develop  understandings.  More  than  the  usual  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  inductive  techniques  of  teaching.  These  techniques  may  be 
used  with  equal  advantage  in  the  self-contained  classroom,  in  team  teaching, 
in  independently  programed  study,  and  with  both  large  and  small  groups  of 
pupils  of  varying  abilities. 

No  one  method,  however,  is  mandated  for  this  program.  Children  learn 
in  many  different  ways . The  learning  process  justifies  a variety  of  tech- 
niques or  strategies  and  a wide  range  of  teaching  materials. 

6.  It  emphasizes  the  use  of  multi-media  resources  rather  than  the 
traditional  textbook.  The  new  program  requires  the  use  of  a variety  of 
materials.  Traditional  textbooks  invite  "coverage";  they  are  geared  to 
expository  3.eaming  rather  than  inquiry  and  discovery . Far  more  useful 
are  pupil  materials  which  lend  themselves  to  the  process  of  drawing  inferences 
and  forming  generalizations.  These  materials  require  students  to  find,  anayyze, 
and  weigh  evidence,  and  to  reach  conclusions.  They  secure  pupil  interest  and 
may  be  used  to  develop  basic  skills  and  understandings. 

Especially  useful  in  the  new  program  are  the  audiovisual  materials  of 
instruction  — motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  maps,  globes,  transparencies,  8 
mm.  single-concept  films,  programed  instruction,  records,  tapes,  pictures 
and  other  nonbook  resources. 

An  effective  program  in  history  and  the  social  sciences  depends  to  a 
very  large  extent  upon  the  use  of  multi-media  resources.  Differences  in  the 
backgrounds,  abilities,  interests,  and  learning  styles  of  students  cannot  be 
served  if  only  a single  type  of  pupil  material  is  presented. 

The  Basic  Concepts  from  History  and  the  Social  Sciences. 

As  indicated  below,  (page  38?) f the  new  program  focuses  on  the  develop- 
ment of  significant  concepts  drawn  from  the  disciplines  of  history  and  the 
social  sciences. 

The  concepts  listed  below  represent  a careful  distillation  of  key  under- 
standings which  historians  and  social  scientists  associate  with  their  respec- 
tive disiplines.  There  is,  of  course,  no  universal  agreement  among  scholars 
as  to  what  constitutes  the  fundamental  generalizations  offered  by  their  dis- 
ciplines. The  list  provided  reflects  the  concepts  generally  expressed  in  the 
most  recent  literature  of  the  disciplines. 

Although  some  of  the  concepts  may  be  grasped  without  difficulty  by 
students,  the  majority  of  the  concepts  require  careful,  systematic  instruction 
over  a long  period  of  time  before  they  can  be  understood  fully.  These  concepts 
are  not  facts  to  be  taught;  they  are  goals  to  be  reached.  If  students  merely 
learn  to  repeat  the  concepts  without  first  laying  the  groundwork  by  the  study 
of  related  content  —reading,  observing,  inquiring,  forming  and  testing 
hypotheses,  reaching  intuitive  and  tentative  conclusions  — they  will  acquire 
only  empty  verbalisms,  to  be  repeated  without  comprehension  and  quickly  for- 
gotten. Topics  should  not,  therefore,  be  introduced  by  providing  students 
with  copies  of  the  concepts. 

How  should  we  plan  for  conceptualization?  Each  teacher  must  decide  the 
most  effective  way  of  introducing  particular  themes  and  related  content  and 
of  motivating  students  to  approach  them  with  enthusiasm  and  purpose.  As  class 
work  proceeds  and  as  students  use  the  materials  provided,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  go  beyond  the  initial  step  of  acquiring  information.  They  should 
be  helped  to  arrive  at  broad  interpretations;  to  venture  intuitive  speculations 
about  meanings,  implications,  consequences;  to  chech  hypotheses  against  avail- 
able facts;  and  to  recognize  the  practical  need  at  times  for  reaching  prag- 
matic decisions  without  having  all  the  facts.  By  these  efforts,  the  class 
will  no  doubt  discover  many  understandings  in  addition  to  those  listed. 
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concepts^are  essential  to  a comprehension  of  the  discipline  involved, 

^d,  the  2?la^®d  c°atent  is  actually  relevant,  the  concepts  indicated  for 

Tt+ZT  f ould’  at  some  ***  during  the  study  of  that  theme,  he  arrived 

fror/th*  l ~ rt2fKC0^rse,  the  exact  Phrasing  by  students  will  be  different 
from  the  listing  of  basic  concepts  which  follows: 


History  (H) 


1. 


History  is  a continuous  process  leading  to  the  present. 


a. 

b. 


c. 

d. 


Every  event,  movement,  and  institution  has  roots  in  the  past*. 
Customs,  traditions,  values,  and  beliefs  are  passed  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Man  is  a product  of  his  past. 

An  understanding  of  the  past  helps  man  to  comprehend  the  present 
and  search  into  the  future. 


2.  Historical  events  have  multiple  causes  and  effects, 
a. 


The  causes  and  consequences  of  historical  events  are  often  numerous 
ana  complex* 

Historical  events  may  have  consequences  in  times  and  places  other 
tnan  tneir  own. 

^^,?iSt?1Y,nW*r  repeats  itself  exactly,  similar  causes  tend  to 
produce  similar  results. 

d.  Chance  and  accident  influence  history  and  impose  limitations  on 
predictability. 


b 

c 


3.  The  present  influences  our  understanding  of  the  past. 


a. 


b, 


Knowledge  of  the  past  is  based  upon  artifacts,  remains,  written 

and'^interpreted^  tradltions  wbich  have  been  selected,  classified, 

historian  uses  the  information  and  interpretations  of  other 
historians  to  construct  his  own  explanation  of  the  past. 

ttzr* fieid  of  toowiedge  to 

Since  historians  tend  to  view  the  past  in  the  light  of  their  own 

times  and  culture,  the  historical  record  generally  reflects  the 
times  and  culture  of  the  historian. 

^“"1^1^  Se8k  t0  redis0OTer>  verify,  and  explain  the 


4.  Change  is  a constant  in  history. 


a. 


Change  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  life. 

Varying  attitudes  toward  change  produce  conflict. 

Among  the  processes  that  have  been  productive  of  change  are  the 
movement  of  peoples;  the  transmission  of  the  cultural  heritage 

^ffCe^genefati°nS5  the  aPPearance  and  diffusion  of  new 
deas,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values;  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries; alterations  in  the  physical  environment . 

The  tempo  of  change  has  varied  in  different  times  and  places;  in 
the  recent  past,  change  has  taken  place  at  an  accelerated  pace. 


fThfmgft y>^4- 


a.  Every  event,  movement,  and  institution  has  roots  in  the  past. 

b.  Customs,  traditions,  values,  and  beliefs  are  passed  from 

generation  to  generation. 

c.  Man  is  a product  of  his  past. 

d.  An  understanding  of  the  past  helps  man  to  comprehend  the  present 

and  search  into  the  future. 

2.  Historical  events  have  multiple  causes  and  effects. 

a.  The  causes  and  consequences  of  historical  events  are  often  numerous 

and  complex. 

b.  Historical  events  may  have  consequences  in  times  and  places  other 

than  their  own. 

c.  Though  history  never  repeats  itself  exactly,  similar  causes  tend  to 

produce  similar  results. 

d.  Chance  and  accident  influence  history  and  impose  limitations  on 

predictability . 

3.  The  present  influences  our  understanding  of  the  past. 

a.  Knowledge  of  the  past  is  based  upon  artifacts,  remains,  written 

records,  and  oral  traditions  which  have  been  selected,  classified, 
and  interpreted. 

b.  The  historian  uses  the  information  and  interpretations  of  other 

historians  to  construct  his  own  explanation  of  the  past. 

c.  Historians  draw  from  every  field  of  knowledge  to  improve  their  under- 

standing of  the  past. 

d.  Since  historians  tend  to  view  the  past  in  the  light  of  their  own 

times  and  culture,  the  historical  record  generally  reflects  the 
times  and  culture  of  the  historian. 

e.  Each  generation  must  seek  to  rediscover,  verify,  and  explain  the 

past  for  itself. 

4.  Change  is  a constant  in  history. 

a.  Change  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  life. 

b.  Varying  attitudes  toward  change  produce  conflict. 

c.  Among  the  processes  that  have  been  productive  of  change  are  the 

movement  of  peoples;  the  transmission  of  the  cultural  heritage 
to  succeeding  generations;  the  appearance  and  diffusion  of  new 
ideas,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values;  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries; alterations  in  the  physical  environment. 

d.  The  tempo  of  change  has  varied  in  different  times  and  places;  in 

the  recent  past,  change  has  taken  place  at  an  accelerated  pace. 

% 

5 • Change  does  not  necessarily  imply  progress. 

a.  Progress  involves  change  toward  a desired  goal. 

b.  The  goals  of  society  have  varied  in  different  times  and  places. 

c.  Progress  occurs  as  men  meet  the  problems  resulting  from  change  with 

varying  degrees  of  success. 

d.  Change  at  variance  with  desired  goals  has  also  taken  place. 

e.  Civilizations  develop  as  men  successfully  meet  problems  arising  from 

change;  civilizations  decline  and  disintegrate  as  men  fail  to  adapt 
to  new  circumstances. 

Geography  (G) 

1.  Most  of  man's  activities  take  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  many  of 
his  activities  take  place  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  man  is  rapidly 
moving  toward  activities  in  outer  space. 

a.  Man's  life  is  affected  by  relationships  between  the  earth  and  the 

universe. 

b.  Where  man  lives  influences  the  way  he  lives. 
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c.  As  population  density  increases,  the  possibility  of  conflict  and  the 
need  for  cooperation  increase. 

2.  Earth  changes  man  and  man  changes  earth. 

a.  Natural  occurrences  over  which  man  has  no  control  either  improve  or 

destroy  life  and  property. 

b.  Man  has  always  used  the  earth’s  resources  for  living. 

c.  Man  must  reexamine  his  geographic  environment  in  light  of  his  changing 

attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical  skills. 

d.  Physical  and  human  changes  in  one  part  of  the  world  affect  peoples 

lives  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Geographic  factors  have  a significant  role  in  the  life  of  a nation. 

a.  A nation’s  use  of  its  geography  depends  upon  its  political  and 

economic  objectives. 

b.  No  nation  is  completely  self-sufficient. 

c.  Conflicts  between  nations  often  arise  because  of  geographic  factors. 

d.  Intensive  exploration  of  the  earth  and  outer  space  is  increasing 

international  cooperation  in  scientific  ventures. 

k.  Maps  and  globes  are  visual  representations  of  the  earth  or  parts  of  the 
earth. 

a.  Mapping  and  map  analysis  are  basic  tools  of  geography. 

b.  Scale  establishes  the  relationship  between  what  is  seen  on  a map 

and  the  actual  size  and  shape  of  the  area. 

c.  Map  symbols  help  us  read  and  interpret  maps. 

d.  Aerial  photography  is  now  essential  in  mapping  the  physical  features 

and  cultural  development  of  an  area. 

e.  Distances  are  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  above  and 

below  sea  level. 

5.  Regions  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  how  people  use  their  geography, 

a.  A region  is  a section  of  the  earth  which  has  distinctive  physical 

or  cultural  characteristics. 

b.  Similar  patterns  of  natural  resources  and  man-made  geographic 

features  help  to  identify  cultural  areas  in  various  parts  of  the 

world.  , . . 

c.  Relationships  between  cultural  areas  tend  to  expand  with  increased 

technological  development. 

d.  The  location  of  key  sites  (e.g.,  cities,  military  bases,  farming 

regions)  is  based  on  their  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region 

or  even  the  world. 

Economics  (E) 

1.  Human  wants  are  always  greater  than  the  available  resources. 

a.  Relative  scarcity  makes  it  necessary  to  allocate  available  productive 

resources  to  best  satisfy  peoples’  wants. 

b.  Wants  are  individual  and  collective. 

c.  Wants  consist  of  materials,  goods,  and  services.  


• attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical  skills, 
d.  Physical  and  human  changes  in  one  part  of  the  world  affect  peoples' 
lives  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Geographic  factors  have  a significant  role  in  the  life  of  a nation. 

a.  A nation's  use  of  its  geography  depends  upon  its  political  and 

economic  objectives. 

b.  Wo  nation  is  completely  self-sufficient. 

c.  Conflicts  between  nations  often  arise  because  of  geographic  factors. 
f d.  Intensive  exploration  of  the  earth  and  outer  space  is  increasing 

international  cooperation  in  scientific  ventures* 

4.  Maps  and  globes  are  visual  representations  of  the  earth  or  parts  of  the 

earth. 

a.  Mapping  and  map  analysis  are  basic  tools  of  geography. 

b.  Scale  establishes  the  relationship  between  what  is  seen  on  a map 

and  the  actual  size  and  shape  of  the  area. 

c.  Map  symbols  help  us  read  and  interpret  maps. 

d.  Aerial  photography  is  now  essential  in  mapping  the  physical  features 

and  cultural  development  of  an  area. 

e.  Distances  are  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  above  and 

below  sea  level. 

5.  Regions  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  how  people  use  their  geograpny. 

a.  A region  is  a section  of  the  earth  which  has  distinctive  physical 

or  cultural  characteristics. 

b.  Similar  patterns  of  natural  resources  and  man-made  geographic 

features  help  to  identify  cultural  areas  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

c.  Relationships  between  cultural  areas  tend  to  expand  with  iror eased 

technological  development, 

d.  The  location  of  key  sites  (e.g.,  cities,  military  bases,  farming 

regions)  is  based  on  their  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  region 
or  even  the  world. 

Economics  (E) 

1.  Human  wants  are  always  greater  than  the  available  resources. 


a.  Relative  scarcity  makes  it  necessary  to  allocate  available  productive 

resources  to  best  satisfy  peoples'  wants. 

b.  Wants  are  individual  and  collective. 

c.  Wants  consist  of  materials,  goods,  and  services. 

d.  The  economic  wants  of  society  are  never  satisfied. 

e.  The  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  necessary  for  their  future 

availability . 


2.  In  any  society  choice  determines  the  goods  and  services  produced. 


a.  Society  must  choose  between  competing  desires  in  order  to  establish 

priorities  for  what  our  scarce  resources  can  produce. 

b.  Income  withheld  ^rom  consumption  provides  savings.  Savings  used  to 

produce  more  goods  become  investments. 

c.  The  decision  to  produce  capital  goods  rather  than  consumer  goods  is 

made  possible  by  savings  and  investments. 

d.  The  more  a country  allocates  for  the  formation  of  capital,  the  more 

it  is  able  to  produce. 

e.  When  resources  are  used  to  produce  particular  goods,  the  alternative 

use  to  which  those  resources  might  have  been  put  is  the  "oppor- 
tunity cost." 


Increased  productivity  makes  possible  the  greater  satisfaction  of  man's 


wants. 


3. 
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b, 

c, 


d. 

e. 


Pr°^des^oeeran’  natUral’  “*  Capltai  resources  t0  goods 

*e?dS  t0  great  interdependence  in  the  economy, 
^ecialization  and  the  division  of  labor  make  possible  greater  ef- 
ficiency in  producing  goods  and  services.  neater  ef- 

Increased  interdependence  brings  about  increased  trade. 

? Production  are  largely  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  worker’s  ability  to  produce. 

Capital  is  a key  factor  in  producing  more  goods. 


b.  Societies  develop  economic  systems  in  order  to  allocate  limited  resources. 


a. 

b. 


c. 


+°n  *7  t0  use  *****  resources  is  the  basis  of  every 
veomnn-if*  <n  +^S  610 * capitalism,  socialism,  communism. 

Economic  systems  must  provide  answers  to  four  questions- 

1)  What  goods  and  services  shall  be  produced? 

2;  How  shall  goods  and  services  be  produced? 

3/  How  much  shall  be  produced? 

JlL J2?°  Shai1  reCeive  the  goods  and  services  produced? 

Economic  systems  vary  widely  in  their  theory  and  practice. 


5. 


ChangeS  enterprise  economy  result  from  decisions  made  by  con- 

sumers,  producers  and/or  government.  * 


a. 


In  a private  enterprise  economy  such  as  ours,  changes  in  nrices 

mAe  ot  Prices 

“4  determined  by  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  goods 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


f. 


g. 


C“^11  se*eTaU*  choose  to  purchase  with  their  limited  in- 
faction?86  Services  whlch  Sive  them  the  greatest  satis- 

111  vhfnh  & 5*°?^*  businessmen  tend  to  produce  those  products 

which  consumers  desire  most.  Producers  tiy  to  keep  their  costs  of 
production  down  and  their  profits  up. 

^dT^e^esf””  lnaiVlaual  «°“tributions  to  production  of 

°f  total  spending  by  consumers  and  the  level  of  investments 

Gov^^en^??M  Pl®2  ?eyJrolea  **  determining  recessions  w prosperity. 

°f  t?xing>  spending,  borrowing,  and  controlling 

proper ity  n0ney  BUpply  have  P0"61^1-  effects  v®on  recessions  or 

Th6fi^^^^°WS  mainl?  “ a result  decisions  of  consumers  to 
strong^^affect'this^growS?*1061'8  *°  inV6St-  ^ernment  policies 


Political  Science  (P.S.) 
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1.  Governments  exis*c  to  make  rules  for  group  living. 
a.  Man  develops  rules  and  laws  +.n  n-tra  ±*^4+^ 


* • uapxoox  as  a xetuuur  ixi  prouucmg  more  gQQu.5  • 


4.  Societies  develop  economic  systems  in  order  to  allocate  limited  resources. 

a.  Decision-making  on  how  to  use  limited  resources  is  the  basis  of  every 

economic  system;  elg.,  capitalism,  socialism,  communism. 

b.  Economic  systems  must  provide  answers  to  four  questions: 

1)  What  goods  and  services  shall  be  produced? 

2)  How  shall  goods  and  services  be  produced? 

3)  How  much  shall  be  produced? 

4)  Who  shall  receive  the  goods  and  services  produced? 

c.  Economic  systems  vary  widely  in  their  theory  and  practice. 

5.  Changes  in  private  enterprise  economy  result  from  decisions  made  by  con- 

sumers, producers  and/or  government. 

a.  In  a private  enterprise  economy  such  as  ours,  changes  in  prices 

largely  determine  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  resources.  Prices 
are  basically  determined  by  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  goods 
and  services. 

b.  Consumers  will  generally  choose  to  purchase  with  their  limited  in- 

come those  goods  ar.d  services  which  give  them  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. 

c.  In  order  to  make  a profit,  businessmen  tend  to  produce  those  products 

which  consumers  desire  most.  Producers  try  to  keep  their  costs  of 
production  down  and  their  profits  up. 

d.  Income  mainly  comes  from  individual  contributions  to  production  of 

goods  or  services. 

e.  The  level  of  total  spending  by  consumers  and  the  level  of  investments 

by  businessmen  play  key  roles  in  determining  recessions  or  prosperty. 

f . Government  policies  of  taxing,  spending,  borrowing,  and  controlling 

credit  and  money  supply  have  powerful  effects  upon  recessions  or 
prosperity. 

g.  The  economy  grows  mainly  as  a result  of  decisions  of  consumers  to 

spend  and  to  save  and  of  producers  to  invest.  Government  policies 
strongly  affect  this  growth. 

Political  Science  (P.S.) 

1.  Governments  exist  to  make  rules  for  group  living. 

a.  Man  develops  rules  and  laws  to  live  together. 

b.  Governments  are  established  to  do  for  the  individual  what  he  can- 

not do  for  himself. 

c.  Governments  make  rules  to  promote  the  interests  of  society. 

2.  Man  has  developed  various  forms  of  government. 

a.  Governments  differ  in  the  way  power  is  obtained  and  exercised. 

b.  The  nature  and  structure  of  governments  change. 

3.  Democracy  is  a form  of  government  in  which  ultimate  power  resides  in  the 

people. 

a.  Democracy  has  evolved  from  the  struggles  and  experiences  of  the  past. 

b.  The  authority  of  the  democratic  state  is  limited  by  constitutional 

guarantees  and  traditions. 

c.  Democratic  governments  provide  protection  for  the  rights  of  indivi- 

duals and  minority  groups. 

d.  In  democracies,  individuals  and  groups  try  to  achieve  their  objectives 

by  means  of  the  ballot,  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  and 
the  mass  media. 
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e.  Democratic  governments  operate  on  the  principle  of  majority  rule. 

f . Democratic  governments  have  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 

problem  of  providing  equal  rights  and  opportunities  for  all. 

g.  Democratic  governments  make  distinctions  between  free  expression 

of  minority  points  of  view  (legal  opposition)  and  subersion. 

h.  Democratic  living  entails  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 

rights  and  privileges. 

i.  Active  participation  by  citizens  in  the  process  of  government  helps 

insure  the  continuation  of  democracy. 

j.  Education  is  considered  necessary  for  strengthening  democracy. 

4.  Governments  have  grown  more  complex  in  response  to  changing  needs  and 

conditions . 

a.  Responsibility  is  allocated  between  national  and  local  units  of 

government. 

b.  National  and  local  units  of  government  are  interrelated  and  inter- 

dependent. 

c.  As  governments  and  their  functions  grow  more  complex,  agencies  are 

created  to  provide  additional  services. 

5.  Nations  have  established  international  organizations  to  resolve 

conflicting  interests. 

a.  Nations  establish  diplomatic  a.?  trade  relations  with  one  another. 

b.  Nations  tend  to  resist  giving  up  sovereign  power. 

c.  Nations  organize  with  other  nations  to  work  together  to  achieve 

common  aims. 

6.  All  men  have  inalienable  rights.  —Civil  Liberties  (C.L. ) 

a.  All  men  are  bora  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. 

b.  All  men  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion. 

c.  All  men  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  opinion,  and  expression. 

d.  All  men  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  person. 

e.  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law  without  distinctions  of  any  kind. 

f.  All  men  have  the  right  to  humane  treatment  and  may  not  be  subjected 

to  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  punishment. 

g.  All  men  art  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  property  against 

arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  imprisonment,  or  exile  through  due 
process  of  law. 

h.  All  men  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  property  against 

arbitrary  acts  of  government. 

i.  All  men  have  the  right  to  assemble  and  associate  peacefully. 

j.  All  men  have  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  in  periodic  and 

genuine  elections. 

k.  All  men  have  the  right  to  an  education  that  will  insure  maximum 

development  and  fulfillment. 

l.  All  men  have  the  right  to  work,  to  free  choice  of  employment,  to 

just  and  favorable  working  conditions,  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

m.  All  men  have  the  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

n.  All  men  have  the  right  to  participate  freely  in  cultural  life. 

o.  All  men  have  the  right  to  a nationality,  to  freedom  of  movement, 

and  to  residence  within  a country. 

Anthropology-Sociology  (A-S) 

o 

1.  Human  beings  are  much  more  alike  than  different. 
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4.  Governments  have  grown  more  complex  in  response  to  changing  needs  and 

conditions. 

a.  Responsibility  is  allocated  between  national  and  local  units  of 

government.  „ . _ , . . 

b.  National  and  local  units  of  government  are  interrelated  and  inter- 

dependent. „ . „ 

c.  as  governments  and  their  functions  grow  more  complex,  agencies  are 

created  to  provide  additional  services. 

5.  Nations  have  established  international  organizations  to  resolve 

conflicting  interests. 

a.  Nations  establish  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  one  another. 

b.  Nations  tend  to  resist  giving  up  sovereign  power. 

c.  Nations  organize  with  other  nations  to  work  together  to  achieve 

common  aims. 

6.  All  men  have  inalienable  rights.  —Civil  Liberties  (C.L. ) 

a.  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal  in  dignity  and  rights. 

b.  All  men  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience  and  rel>  -on. 

cl  All  men  have  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  opinion,  auu.  expression, 

dl  All  men  have  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  security  of  person, 

e.  All  men  are  equal  before  the  law  without  distinctions  of  any  kind, 

f!  All  men  have  the  right  to  humane  treatment  and  may  not  be  subjected 

to  cruel,  inhuman,  or  degrading  punishment. 

g.  All  men  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  property  against 

arbitrary  arrest,  detention,  imprisonment,  or  exile  through  due 

process  of  law. 

h.  All  men  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  property  against 

arbitrary  acts  of  government.  , 

i.  All  men  have  the  right  to  assemble  ana  associate  peacefully. 

j.  All  men  have  the  right  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  in  periodic  and 

genuine  elections. 

k.  All  men  have  the  right  to  an  education  that  will  insure  maximum 

development  and  fulfillment. 

l.  All  men  have  the  right  to  work,  to  free  choice  of  employment,  to 

just  and  favorable  working  conditions,  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

m.  All  men  have  the  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living. 

n.  All  men  have  the  right  to  participate  freely  in  cultural  life. 

o.  All  men  have  the  right  to  a nationality,  to  freedom  of  movement, 

and  to  residence  within  a country. 

Anthropology-Sociology  (A-S) 

1.  Human  beings  are  much  more  alike  than  different. 

a.  All  human  beings  belong  to  the  same  species  of  animal,  Homo  sapiens. 

b.  All  human  beings  have  certain  basic  needs. 

o.  There  is  no  necessary  relationship  between  ethnic  differences  and 
distinctive  behavioral  traits. 

d.  No  significant  differences  exist  in  the  innate  intelligence  and 

capabilities  of  human  beings  from  varying  racial  and  ethnic 

backgrounds.  ,4 

e.  Members  of  different  racial  groups  show  a considerable  overlap  in 

abilities. 

f . Racism  results  from  attributing  hereditary  superiorities  or  in- 

feriorities to  particular  ethnic  groups. 

g.  Racism  produces  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

2.  Man's  present  material  and  cultural  level  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  accumu- 

lated knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  past. 
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a. 

b. 
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Societies  dr&w  upon  ideas  froBu  other  cultures* 

The  pace  of  technological  progress  and  cultural  development  has 
been  accelerating  at  an  increasing  rate. 

c.  Technological  backwardness  is  not  characteristic  of  particular 
ethnic  groups. 

3.  The  e^t^^^ihich  a man  lives  influences  his  thoughts,  values,  and 

a.  Societies  vary  in  culture. 

b.  Wo  scientific  basis  has  been  uncovered  for  determining  the  superiority 

of  one  culture  over  another.  ^ ne  Buperiorlty 

c.  The  diversity  of  cultural  patterns  in  the  modem  -world  makes 
cultural  coexistence  essential. 

h.  The  environment  in  which  a person  lives  greatly  affects  his  opportunities 
for  personal  growth  and  development. 

a.  Historical  circumstances,  not  heredity,  determine  a peopled 
cultural  achievements. 

b.  Cultural  contributions  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  ethnic  group. 

5#  Man  lives  in  groups. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  human  society. 

Family  organization  has  taken  different  forms  in  different 
societies  and  at  different  historical  periods. 

Man  organizes  many  kinds  of  groups  to  meet  his  social  needs. 
Group  living  requires  cooperation  within  and  between  groups. 


6.  Man  develops  social  processes  and  institutions  to  insure  group  survival, 

provide  for  order  and  stability,  and  adapt  to  the  dynamics  of 
cnange  > 


a.  To  achieve  its  goals,  every  society  develops  its  own  system  of 

vOuallG S 0 

b.  Men  and  civilizations  have  been  motivated  by  moral  and  spiritual 

values  and  beliefs. 

e.  Children  are  taught  the  values,  skills,  knowledge,  and  other 

requirements  for  the  continuance  of  society  by  their  parents, 
peers,  the  school,  and  other  agencies* 

The  Development  of  SHiis 

“°°oePtual  learning  in  history  and  the  social  sciences 
info™  J.i  8 *Uity  to  utilize  maps  and  globes,  to  locate  and  gather 

solve  problems,  and  to  participate  effectively  in  group 

^ develop“en*  of  811011  “I®,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an^ortant 
m!  Program;  instruction  in  this  area,  in  fact,  is  designed  to 
parallel  the  grade-hy-grade  development  of  basic  concepts. 
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a.  Societies  vary  in  ciuwe,  . . , 

■b.  No  scientific  basis  has  been  uncovered  for  determining  the  superiority 

of  one  culture  over  another. 

c.  The  diversity  of  cultural  patterns  in  the  modem  world  makes 
cultural  coexistence  essential. 

4.  The  environment  in  which  a person  lives  greatly  affects  his  opportunities 
for  personal  growth  and  development. 

a.  Historical  circumstances,  not  heredity,  determine  a people's 

cultural  achievements, 

b.  Cultural  contributions  are  not  the  monopoly  of  any  ethnic  group. 

?.  Man  lives  in  groups. 

; a.  The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of  human  society. 

I b.  family  organization  has  taken  different  forms  in  different 
, societies  and  at  different  historical  periods. 

| c.  Man  organizes  many  kinds  of  groups  to  meet  his  social  needs. 

! Group  living  requires  cooperation  within  and  between  groups. 

6.  Man  develops  social  processes  and  institutions  to  insure  group  survival, 
provide  for  order  and  stability,  and  adapt  to  the  dynamics  of 
change. 

a.  To  achieve  its  goals,  every  society  develops  its  own  system  of 

values.  . , . - 

b.  Men  and  civilizations  have  been  motivated  by  moral  and  spiritual 

values  and  beliefs. 

c.  Children  are  taught  the  values,  skills,  knowledge,  and  other 

requirements  for  the  continuance  of  society  by  their  parents, 
peers,  the  school,  and  other  agencies. 


The  Development  of  Skills 

Fundamental  tb  conceptual  learning  in  history  and  the  social  sciences 
is  the  student's  ability  to  utilize  maps  and  globes,  to  locate  and  gather 
information,  to  solve  problems,  and  to  participate  effectively  in  group 
activities.  The  development  of  such  skills,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  important 
objective  of  this  program;  instruction  in  this  area,  in  fact,  is  designe  o 
parallel  the  grade-by-grade  development  of  basic  concepts. 

To  assist  teachers  in  planning  a sequential  program  of  skill  development, 
specific  learning  activities  are  presented  in  this  bulletin  which  provide 
opportunities  for  the  use  of  skills  in  a functional  manner. 

The  chart  that  follows,  which  served  as  a guide  for  the  skills  program 
in  this  bulletin,  should  prove  useful  to  teachers  in  lesson  planning.  1 
Indicates  major  social  studies  skills  and  the  suggested  grade  levels  at  which 
they  should  he  introduced,  developed,  and  maintained.  The  grade  placements 
indicated  are  in  consonance  with  recent  findings  regarding  skills  in  the 
teaching-learning  process.  These  placements,  however,  should  be  modified 
fit  the  needs,  abilities,  and  prior  experiences  of  individual  pupils  , 

classes.  Teachers  may  find  it  necessary  to  reteach  specific  skills  at  various 

grade  levels. 


Scope  and  Sequence.  Prekindergarten  Through  Grade  Twelve 

Unlike  earlier  revisions  in  this  curriculum  area,  the  new  program  in 
history  and  the  social  sciences  is  predicated  upon  a carefully  articulated 
scope  and  sequence  for  all  grades  in  our  school  system.  A major  objective  in 
the  development  of  the  program  has  been  the  elimination  of  cycles  involving 
the  unnecessary  repetition  of  content  at  each  school  level. 
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The  scope  and  sequence  provides  for  an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility 
in  the  selection  of  themes  and  pertinent  case  studies.  In  grade  three , 
for  example,  each  of  the  first  five  themes  may  be  developed  in  terms  of 
comparative  case  studies  of  cultures  other  than  those  indicated^ in  paren- 
thesis. In  grades  five  and  six,  provisions  are  made  for  extending  the 
courses  of  study  in  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  special  needs  and  interest 
of  students  within  a district,  school,  or  class.  In  both  grades,  basic 
learning  from  the  initial  themes  are  applied  on  a selective  basis  to  the 
study  of  additional  themes.  In  the  second  semester  of  grade  twelve,  the 
school  may  offer  one  or  more  of  a variety  of  courses. 


Unless  oth: nd.se  indicated,  it  is  expected  that  all  themes  listed 
for  a particular  grade  be  developed  during  the  course  of  the  year’s  work. 

The  order  in  which  themes  are  presented,  however,  may  be  altered  to  suit 
special  needs  and  circumstances. 

PIflSKINDEBGARTPW:  ORIENTATION  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE 

A.  Developing  Individuality  And  Self-Respect 

B.  Relating  To  People  ^ . 

C.  Participating  In  Responsibilities  And  Anticipating  Future  Rewards 

D.  Observing  How  Weather  Changes  Affect  What  We  Do 

E.  Realizing  That  Some  People  And  Places  Are  Nearby  And  Some  Are  Far  Away 

F.  Understanding  That  Some  Days  Are  Special  Days 

KINDERGARTEN:  THE  CHILD  IN  HIS  HOMS  AND  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  We  Live  Together  In  The  Classroom 

B.  We  Live  Together  In  The  School  And  Its  Environment 

C.  How  The  Family  Meets  Its  Needs 

D.  Some  Needs  Are  Met  By  People  Far  Away 

E.  We  Adapt  To  Change 

F.  We  Observe  Special  Days  Together  At  Home  And  In  School 

GRADE  1:  LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 


A.  People  Live  In  Groups 

B.  Many  Workers  Supply  Many  Services 

C.  Government  Supplies  Services  To  Meet  People’s  Needs 

D.  Communities  Are  Interdependent 

E.  Changes  Occur  In  The  Conraiunity 

F.  Communities  Observe  Special  Days 

GRADE  2:  HCW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN  CITY  COMMUNITIES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

A.  How  People  live  In  And  Around  New  York  City 

B.  How  People  Live  In  Other  Cities  In  The  United  States 

C.  How  People  live  In  Other  Cities  Of  The  World 

D.  Communication  Brings  People  Of  The  World  Closer  Together 

E.  Transportation  Brings  People  Closer  Together 

F.  People  Around  The  World  Observe  Special  Days  and  Customs 


of  students  within  a district,  scnoox,  or  cxuss.  xu  uuuu 
learning  from  the  initial  themes  are  applied  on  a selective  basis  to  the 
study  of  additional  themes.  In  the  second  semester  of  grade  twelve,  the 
school  may  offer  one  or  more  of  a variety  of  courses. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  it  is  expected  that  alx  .hemes  listed 
for  a particular  grade  be  developed  during  the  course  of  the  year’s  work. 

The  order  in  which  themes  are  presented,  however,  may  be  altered  to  suit 
special  needs  and  circumstances. 

PREKIM)ERGARTEU  t ORIENTATION  TO  THE  WORLD  IN  WHICH  WE  LIVE 

A.  Developing  Individuality  And  Self-Respect 

B.  Relating  To  People 

C.  Participating  In  Responsibilities  And  Anticipating  Future  Rewarus 

D.  Observing  How  Weather  Changes  Affect  What  We  Do 

Realizing  That  Some  People  And  Places  Are  Nearby  And  Some  Are  Par  Away 

F.  Understanding  That  Some  Days  Are  Special  Days 
KINDERGARTEN?  THE  CHILD  IN  HIS  HOME  AND  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT 

A.  We  Live  Together  In  The  Classroom 

B.  We  live  Together  In  The  School  And  Its  Environment 

C.  How  The  Family  Meets  Its  Needs 

D.  Some  Needs  Are  Met  By  People  Far  Away 

E.  We  Adapt  To  Change 

F.  We  Observe  Special  Days  Together  At  Home  And  In  School 

GRADE  1:  LIVING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 

A.  People  Live  In  Groups 

B.  Many  Workers  Supply  Many  Services 

C.  Government  Supplies  Services  To  Meet  People’s  Needs 

D.  Communities  Are  Interdependent 

E.  Changes  Occur  In  The  Community 

F.  Communities  Observe  Special  Days 

GRADE  2?  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN  CITY  COMMUNITIES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

A.  How  People  Live  In  And  Around  New  York  City 

B.  How  People  Live  In  Other  Cities  In  The  United  States 

C.  How  People  live  In  Other  Cities  Of  The  World 

D.  Communication  Brings  People  Of  The  World  Closer  Together 

E.  Transportation  Brings  People  Closer  Together 

F.  People  Around  The  World  Observe  Special  Days  and  Customs 

GRADE  3:  CULTURES  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

(Note* — Comparative  case  studies  of  selected  cultural  groups 

are  used  in  Theme  A-E.) 

A.  How  People  live  in  the  Tropical  Rainforest 

B.  How  People  live  in  the  Desert 

C.  How  People  Live  in  Grasslands 

D.  How  People  live  in  Northern  Forests 

E.  How  People  Live  in  Mountain  Regions 

F.  How  Man  Shows  His  Inventiveness 

G.  How  We  Practice  Good  Citizenship 
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GRADE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  AND  LEADERS:  HOW  THE  UNITED  STATES  BEGAN  AND 

GREW  ' 

(Biographical  Studies  of  Leaders  and  Ethnic  Contributions) 

A.  How  People  Discovered  And  Explored  The  Americas 

B.  How  People  Settled  And  Developed  Colonies  In  North  America 

C.  How  People  Established  The  United  States  of  America 

D.  How  People  Developed  Our  Nation  (to  1900 ) 

E.  How  People  Have  Been  Leading  Us  Into  The  Great  Society  (since  1900) 

GRADE  5:  OUR  WORLD:  GEOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  STUDIES 

(Note:  Grades  5 and  6 comprise  a two-year  sequence) 

A.  How  The  People  Of  The  United  States  Use  Their  Geography 

B.  What  The  People  Of  Canada  Are  Doing  With  Their  Geography 

C.  How  Latin  Americans  Use  Modern  Technology 

D.  How  The  People  Of  Europe  Are  Developing  New  Economic  Relationships 

In  The  Light  Of  Modem  Geography 
(Select  one  of  the  following  two  themes) 

E.  How  The  People  Of  Asia  Are  Using  Their  Geography 

F.  How  The  People  Of  Africa  Are  Using  Their  Geography 

GRADE  6:  OUR  WORLD:  EARIff  CIVIT.TZATIONS 

A.  How  We  Learn  About  The  Past 

B.  How  Modern  Man  Developed 

C.  How  Western  Civilization  Developed 

(Select  two  of  the  following  four  themes) 

D.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  India 

E.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  China 

F.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  Pre-Columbian  America 

G.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  Africa 

GRADE  7:  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A.  Why  People  Moved  To  The  New  World  (1492-1775) 

B.  How  Permanent  Settlements  Were  Formed  In  The  New  World  (1607-1775) 

C.  How  The  Thirteen  Colonies  Became  One  Nation  (i66o-178q^ 
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B.  How  People  Settled  And  Developed  Colonies  In  North  America 

C.  How  People  Established  The  United  States  of  America 

D.  How  People  Developed  Our  Nation  (to  1900) 

E.  How  People  Have  Been  Leadirg  Us  Into  The  Great  Society  (since  1900) 

GRADE  5;  OUR  WORLD:  GEOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  STUDIES 

(Note:  Grades  5 and  6 comprise  a two-year  sequence) 

A.  How  The  People  Of  The  United  States  Use  Their  Geography 

B.  What  The  People  Of  Canada  Are  Doing  With  Their  Geography 

C.  How  Latin  Americans  Use  Modern  Technology 

D.  How  The  People  Of  Europe  Are  Developing  New  Economic  Relationships 
t In  The  Light  Of  Modern  Geography 

(Select  one  of  the  following  two  themes) 

E.  How  The  People  Of  Asia  Are  Using  Their  Geography 

F.  How  The  People  Of  Africa  Are  Using  Their  Geography 

GRADE  6;  OUR  WORLD:  EARLY  CIVILIZATIONS 

A.  How  We  Learn  About  The  "'st 

B.  How  Modern  Man  Develc 

C.  How  Western  Civil4,  ..  Developed 

(Select  two  o .v  following  four  themes) 

D.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  India 

E.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  China 

F.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  Pre-Columbian  America 

G.  How  Civilization  Developed  In  Africa 

GRADE  7?  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

A.  Why  People  Moved  To  The  New  World  ( 11*92-1775) 

B.  How  Permanent  Settlements  Were  Formed  In  The  New  World  (1607-1775) 

C.  How  The  Thirteen  Colonies  Became  One  Nation  (1660-1789) 

D.  How  America  Grew  In  A Changing  Political  Climate  (1783-1890) 

E.  How  American  Democracy  Changed  In  Response  To  The  Needs  Of  The 

Twentieth  Century  (1890  To  The  Present) 

GRADE  8:  URBAN  GROWTH:  CHALLENGES  OF  A CHANGING  SOCIETY 

A.  Case  Study  Of  The  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 

B.  Urbanization  In  New  York  State 

C.  Urbanization  At  Home  And  Abroad 

D.  Changing  Role  Of  Federalism  In  Urban  America 

GRADE  9:  WORLD  STUDIES:  EASTERN  CIVILIZATION  - REGIONAL  STURTS 

(Note:  Grades  9 and  10  comprise  a two-year  sequence  in  World 

Studies ) 

A.  Japan 

B.  Communist  China 

C . Southeast  Asia 

D.  The  Subcontinent  of  India 

E.  The  Middle  East  and  Moslem  Society 

F.  Sub-Saharan  Africa 

G.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics:  Bridge  Between  East  and  West 
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A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

P. 

G. 

H. 

I. 


TS  SwST  (lVOm  The  RenaiS38*oe  10  «- 

The  Industrial  Revolution 
The  Growth  Of  Democracy 
Rationalism 


Rise  And  Decline  Of  Colonialism 

Life,  Art,  Science  And  Thought  In  The  Nineteenth  Century 
Problems  Of  War  And  Peace  * 


Live,  Art,  Science  And  Thought  In  The  Twentieth  Century 
Current  Problems 


GRADE  11:  AMERICAN  STCJDmq 


A.  The  Development  Of  Self-Government  In  The  United  States 

B.  The  American  People:  A Pluralistic  Society 

C’  ^IJWiLx1086^'  S°°ial  **  Cultural  Of  The  American 

D.  Our  Nation  As  A World  Power 


GRADE  12:  FIRST  SEMESTER:  ECONOMICS 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 
P. 
G. 


An  Introduction  To  Economics  And  Economic  Problems 
Organizing  Production  To  Satisfy  Economic  Choices 
Bow  Income  Is  Distributed  In  Our  Market  Economy 
How  We  Try  To  Maintain  A Growing  And  Stable  Economy 
Economics  Of  Metropolitan  Region 
Comparative  Economic  Systems  - T*  soviet  Union 
International  Economic  Problems 


GRADE  12:  SECOND  SEMESTER;  ONE  OF  THE  PQT.TUNING  COURSES 

Probiems  of  Democracy,  Modem  World  Problems,  Advanced  Placement  Courses, 

Ge^rSh^i0Afv°  TheQ?e^fVi0ral  Sciences>  Metropitan  Studies,  Modem 

Studies,  Asian  Studies,  Latin  American  Studies,  Ethnic 
Studies } Jewish  Studies 9 Afro-American  studies. 
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